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CHAPTER XII. 


* ADIEU ! SHE CRIES, AND WAVED HER LILY HAND.’ 


Tue few tattered clouds of the 
morning enlarged and united, the 
sun withdrew behind them to emerge 
no more that day, and the evening 
drew to a close in drifts of rain. 
The water-drops beat like duck- 
shot against the window of the 
railway-carriage containing Stephen 
and Elfride. 

The journey from Plymouth to 
Paddington, by even the most head- 
long express, allows quite enough 
leisure for passion of any sort to 
cool. Elfmde’s excitement had 
passed off, and she sat in a kind 
of stupor during the latter half of 
the journey. She was aroused by 
the clanging of the maze of rails 
over which they wended their way 
at the entrance to the station. 

‘Is this London?’ she said. 

‘Yes, darling,’ said Stephen, in 
a tone of assurance he was far from 
feeling. To him, no less than to 
her, the reality so greatly differed 
from the prefiguring. 

She peered out as well as the 
window, beaded with drops, would 
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allow her, and saw only the lamps, 
which had just been lit, blinking 
in the wet atmosphere, and rows 
of hideous zinc chimney-pipes in 
dim relief against the sky. She 
writhed uneasily, as when a thought 
is swelling in the mind which must 
cause much pain at its deliverance 
in words. Elfride had known no 
more about the stings of evil re- 
port than the native wild-fowl knew 
of the effects of Crusoe’s first shot. 
Now she saw a little farther, and 
a little farther still. 

The train stopped. Stephen re- 
linquished the soft hand he had 
held all the day, and proceeded to 
assist her on to the platform. 

This act of alighting upon strange 
ground seemed all that was wanted 
to complete a resolution within 
her. She looked at her betrothed 
with despairing eyes. 

*O Stephen,’ she exclaimed, ‘I 
am so miserable! I must go home 
again—I must—I must! Forgive 
my wretched vacillation. I don’t like 
it here—nor myself—nor you? 
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Stephen looked bewildered, and 
did not speak. 

‘Will you allow me to go home ?” 
she implored. ‘I won’t trouble you 
to go with me. I will not be any 
weight upon you; only say you 
will agree to my returning; that 
you will not hate me for it, Ste- 
phen! It is better that I should 
return again; indeed it is, Ste- 
phen.’ 

‘But we can’t return now,’ he 
said, in a deprecatory tone. 

‘I must! I will? 

‘How? When do you want to 
go? 

‘Now. Can we go at once?” 

The lad looked hopelessly along 
the platform. 

‘If you must go, and think it 
wrong to remain, dearest,’ said he 
sadly, ‘you shall. You shall do 
whatever you like, my Elfride. But 
would you in reality rather go now 
than stay till to-morrow, and go as 
my wife? 

‘Yes, yes—much—anything to 
go now. I must; I must!’ she 
cried. 

‘We ought to have done one of 
two things,’ he answered gloomily. 
‘ Never to have started, or not to 
have returned without being mar- 
ried. I don’t like to say it, El- 
fride—indeed I don’t; but you 
must be told this, that going back 
unmarried may compromise your 
good name in the eyes of people 
who may hear of it.’ 

‘They will not; and I must go.’ 

‘O Elfride, Elfride; I am to 
blame for bringing you away !’ 

‘Not at all. I am the elder.’ 

* By a month; and what’s that? 
But never mind that now.’ He 
looked around. ‘Is there a train 
for Plymouth to-night?’ he inquired 
of a guard. The guard passed on 
and did not speak. 

‘Is there a train for Plymouth 
to-night ?’ said Elfride to another.’ 

‘Yes, miss ; the 8.10—leaves in 
ten minutes. You have come to 
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the wrong platform ; it is the other 
side. Change at Bristol into the 
night mail. Down that staircase, 
and under the line.’ 

They ran down the staircase— 
Elfride first-—to the booking-office, 
and into a carriage with an official 
standing beside the door. ‘Show 
your tickets, please’-— they are 
locked in—men about the platform 
accelerate their velocities till they 
fly up and down like shuttles in a 
loom—a whistle—the waving of a 
flag—a human cry—a steam groan 
—and away they go to Plymouth 
again, just catching these words, 
as they glide away, 

‘Those two youngsters had a 
near run for it, and no mistake!’ 

Elfride found her breath. 

‘And have you come too, Ste- 
phen? Why did you? 

‘I shall not leave you till I 
see you safe at St. Kirr’s. Do not 
think worse of me than I am, El- 
fride.’ 

And then they rattled along 
through the night. The weather 
cleared, and the stars shone in up- 
on them. Their two or three fel- 
low-passengers sat for most of the 
time with closed eyes. Stephen 
sometimes slept ; Elfride alone was 
wakeful and palpitating hour after 
hour. 

The day began to break, and 
revealed that théy were by the sea. 
Red rocks overhung them, and, 
receding into distance, grew livid 
in the blue-gray atmosphere. The 
sun rose, and sent penetrating 
shafts of light in upon their weary 
faces. Another hour, and the 
world began to be busy. ‘They 
waited yet a little, and the train 
slackened its speed in view of the 
platform at St. Kirr’s, 

She shivered, and mused sadly. 

‘I did not see all the conse- 
quences,’ she said. ‘ Appearances 
are wofully against me. If any- 
body finds me out, I am, I suppose, 
disgraced.’ 
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‘Then appearances will speak 
falsely ; and how can that matter, 
even if they do? I shall be your 
husband sooner or later, for cer- 
tain, and so prove your purity.’ 

‘ Stephen, oncein London I ought 
to have married you,’ shesaid firmly. 
‘It was my only safe defence. Isee 
more things now than I did yester- 
day. My only remaining chance 
is not to be discovered ; and that 
we must fight for most desperately.’ 

They stepped out. Elfride pulled 
a thick veil over her face. 

A woman with red and scaly eye- 
lids and glistening eyes was sitting 
on a bench just inside the office- 
door. She fixed her eyes upon 
Elfride with an expression whose 
force it was impossible to doubt, 
but the meaning of which was not 
clear ; then upon the carriage they 
had left. She seemed to read a 
strange story in the scene. Elfride 
shrank back, and turned the other 
way. 

‘Who is that woman?’ said Ste- 
phen. ‘She looked hard at you.’ 

‘Mrs. Jethway—a widow, and 
mother of that young man whose 
tomb we sat on the other night. 
Stephen, she is my enemy. Would 
that God had had mercy enough 
upon me to have hidden this from 
her 

‘Do not talk so hopelessly,’ he 
remonstrated. ‘I don’t think she 
recognised us.’ 

‘I pray that she did not.’ 

He put ona more vigorous mood. 

‘ Now we will go and get some 
breakfast.’ 

‘No, no!’ she begged. 
not eat. 
delstow.’ 

Elfride was as if she had grown 
years older than Stephen now. 

* But you have had nothing since 
last night but that cup of tea at 
Bristol.’ 

*I can’t eat, Stephen.’ 

‘Wine and biscuit ?’ 

‘ No!’ 


‘I can- 
I must get back to En- 
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‘ Nor tea, nor coffee ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘ A glass of water?’ 

‘No. I want something that 
makes people strong and energetic 
for the present, that borrows the 
strength of to-morrow for use to- 
day, and leaves to-morrow without 
any at all for that matter; or even 
that would take all life away to- 
morrow, so long as it enabled me 
to get home again now. Brandy, 
that’s what I want. That woman’s 
eyes have eaten my heart away ! 

‘You are wild; and you grieve 
me, darling. Must it be brandy ?’ 

‘ Yes, if you please.’ 

‘How much ?” 

‘I don’t know. I have never 
drunk more than a teaspoonful. 
Don’t get it at the Falcon.’ 

He left her in tne fields, and 
went to the nearest inn in that di- 
rection. Presently he returned with 
a small flask nearly full, and some 
slices of bread-and-butter, thin as 
wafers, ina paper-bag. Elfride took 
a sip or two. 

‘It goes into my eyes,’ she said 
wearily. ‘I can’t take any more. 
Yes, I will; I will close my eyes. 
Ah, it goes to them by an inside 
route. I don’t want it; throw it 
away.’ 

However, she could eat, and 
did eat. Her chief attention was 
concentrated upon how to get the 
horse from the Falcon stables with- 
out suspicion, Stephen was not 
allowed to accompany her into the 
town. She acted now upon con- 
clusions reached without any aid 
from him: his power over her 
seemed to have departed. 

“You had better not be seen 
with me, even here where I am 
so little known. We have begun 
stealthily as thieves, and we must 
end stealthily as thieves, at all haz- 
ards. Until papa has been told 
by me myself, a discovery would 
be terrible.’ 

Walking and gloomily talking 
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thus they waited till nearly nine o’- 
clock, at which time Elfride thought 
she might call at the Falcon with- 
out creating much surprise. Be- 
hind the railway-station was the 
river, spanned by an old Tudor 
bridge, whence the road diverged 
in two directions, one skirting the 
suburbs of the town, and winding 
round again into the high road to 
Endelstow. Beside this road Ste- 
phen sat, and awaited her return 
from the Falcon. 

He sat as one in a dream, per- 
fectly motionless, watching the che- 
quered lights and shades on the 
tree-trunks, the children playing 
opposite the school previous to 
entering for the morning lesson, 
the reapers in a field afar off. The 
certainty of possession had not 
come, and there was nothing to 
mitigate the heart-sickness that in- 
creased with the thought of the 
parting now so near. 

Atlengthshe cametrotting round 
to him, in appearance much as on 
the romantic morning of their visit 
to the cliff, but shorn of the radi- 
ance which glistened about her 
then. However, her comparative 
immunity from farther risk and 
trouble had considerably composed 
her. Elfride’s capacity for being 
wounded was only surpassed by 
her capacity for healing, which 
rightly or wrongly is by some con- 
sidered an index of transientness 
of feeling in general. 

‘Elfride, what did they say at 
the Falcon ?” 

‘Nothing. Nobody seemed curi- 
ous aboutme. They knew I went 
to Plymouth, and I have stayed 
there a night now and then with 
Miss Bicknell. I rather calculated 
upon that.’ 

And now parting arose like a 
death before them, for it was im- 
perative that she should start at 
once. Stephen walked beside her 
for nearly a mile. During the walk 
he said sadly : 
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‘ Elfride, four-and-twenty hours 
have passed, and the thing is not 
done.’ 

‘But you have insured that it 
shall be done.’ 

* How have I?” 

*O Stephen, you ask how! Do 
you think I could marry another 
man on earth after having gone 
thus far with you? Have I not 
shown beyond possibility of doubt 
that I can be nobody else’s? Have 
I not irretrievably committed my- 
self ?—pride has stood for nothing 
in the face of my great love. You 
misunderstood my turning back, 
and I cannot explain it. It was 
wrong to go with you at all; and 
though it would have been worse 
to go farther, it would have been 
better policy, perhaps. Be assured 
of this, that whenever you have a 
home for me—however poor and 
humble—and come and claim me, 
I am ready.’ She added bitterly, 
‘When my father knows of this 
day’s work, he may be only too 
glad to let me go.’ 

‘ Perhaps he may, then, insist up- 
on our marriage at once !’ Stephen 
answered, seeing a ray of hope in 
the very focus of her remorse. ‘I 
hope he may, even if we had still 
to part till I am ready for you, as 
we intended.’ 

Elfride did not reply. 

‘You don’t seem the same wo- 
man, Elfie, that you were yester- 
day.’ 

‘NoramI. But good-bye. Go 
back now.’ And she reined the 
horse for parting. ‘O Stephen,’ 
she cried, ‘I feel so weak. I don’t 
know how to meet him. Cannot 
you, after all, come back with me ?’ 

‘Shall I come ?” 

Elfride paused to think. 

‘No; it will notdo. It is my 
utter foolishness that makes me say 
such words. But he will send for 
you.’ 

‘Say to him,’ continued Stephen, 
‘that we did this in the absolute 
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despair of our minds, Tell him we 
don’t wish him to favour us—only 
to deal justly with us. If he says 
marry now, so much the better. If 
not, say that all may be put right 
by his promise to allow me to have 
you when I am good enough tor 
you—which may be soon. Say I 
have nothing to offer him in ex- 
change for his treasure—the more 
sorry I; but all the love, and all 
the life, and all the labour of an 
honest man shall be yours. As to 
when this had better be told, I leave 
you to judge.’ 

His words made her cheerful 
enough to toy with her posi- 
tion. 

‘ And if ill report should come, 
Stephen,’ she said, smiling, ‘ why, 
the orange tree must save me, as 
it saved virgins in St. George’s time 
from the poisonous breath of the 
dragon. ‘There, forgive me for for- 
wardness : I am going.’ 

Then this boy and girl beguiled 
themselves with words of half-part- 
ing only. 

‘ Own wifie, God bless you till we 
meet again !’ 

‘ Till we meet again, good-bye!’ 

And the pony went on, and she 
spoke to him no more. He saw 
her figure diminish and her blue veil 
grow gray—saw it with the agonis- 
ing sensations of a slow death. 


After thus parting from a man 
than whom she knew none greater 
as yet, Elfride rode rapidly onwards, 
a tear being occasionally shaken 
from her eye into the road. What 
yesterday had seemed so desirable, 
SO promising, even trifling, had now 
acquired the complexion of a tra- 
gedy. 

She saw the rocks and sea in the 
neighbourhood of Endelstow, and 
heaved a sigh of relief. 

When she passed a field behind 
the vicarage she heard the voices 
of Unity and William Worm. They 
were hanging a carpet upon a line. 


Unity was uttering a sentence that 
concluded with ‘ when Miss Elfride 
comes.’ 

‘When d’ye expect her ?” 

‘Not till evening now. She’s 
safe enough at Miss Bicknell’s, 
bless ye.’ 

Elfride went round to the door. 
She did not knock or ring; and 
seeing nobody to take the horse, 
Elfride led her round to the yard, 
slipped off the bridle and saddle, 
drove her round to the paddock, 
and turned her in. Then Elfride 
crept indoors, and looked into all 
the ground-floor rooms. Her fa- 
ther was not there. 

On the mantelpiece of the draw- 
ing-room stood a letter addressed 
to her in his handwriting. She took 
it and read it as she went upstairs 
to change her habit. 


‘Stratleigh, Thursday. 
‘Dear Elfride, — On second 
thoughts I will not return to-day, 
but only come as far as Wadcombe. 
I shall be at home by to-morrow 
afternoon, and bring a friend with 
me.—Yours in haste, cae 


After making a quick toilet she 
felt more revived, though still suf- 
fering from a headache. On going 
out of the door she met Unity at 
the top of the stairs. 

*O Miss Elfride! I said to my- 
self ’tis her sperrit! We didn’t 
dream o’ you not coming home last 
night. You didn’t say anything 
about staying.’ 

‘I intended to come home the 
same evening, but altered my plan. 
I wished I hadn’t afterwards. Papa 
will be angry, I suppose ?” 

* Better not tell him, miss,’ said 
Unity. 

‘I do fear to,’ she murmured. 
* Unity, would you just begin telling 
him when he comes home ?” 

‘ What! andgetyou into trouble?’ 

‘I deserve it.’ 

‘ No, indeed, I won't,’ said Unity. 
‘It is not such a mighty matter, 
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Miss Elfride. I says to myself, 
master’s taking a hollerday, and be- 
cause he’s not been kind lately to 
Miss Elfride, she— 

‘Is imitating him. Well, do as 
you like. And will you now bring 
me some luncheon ?” 

After satisfying an appetite which 
the fresh marine air had given her 
in its victory over an agitated mind, 
she put on her hat and went to the 
garden and summer-house. She sat 
down, and leant with her head ina 
corner. 

Here she fell asleep. 

Half-awake, she hurriedly looked 
at the time. She had been there 
three hours. At the same moment 
she heard the outer gate swing to- 
gether, and wheels sweep round 
the entrance ; some priornoise from 
the same source having probably 
been the cause of her awaking. 
Next her father’s voice was heard 
calling to Worm. 

Elfride passed along a walk to- 
wards the house behind a belt of 
shrubs. She heard a tongue hold- 
ing converse with her father, which 
was not that of either of the ser- 
vants. Her father and the stranger 
were laughing together. Then there 
was a rustling of silk, and Mr. 
Swanceurt and his companion, or 
companions, to all seeming entered 
the door of the house, for nothing 
more of them was audible. Elfride 
had turned back to meditate on 
what friends these could be, when 
she heard footsteps, and her father 
exclaiming behind her, 

‘O Elfride, here you are! I hope 
you got on well?’ 

Elfride’s heart smote her, and she 
did not speak. 

‘Come back to the summer-house 
a minute,’ continued Mr. Swan- 
court ; ‘I have to tell you of that 
I promised to.’ 

They entered the summer-house, 
and stood leaning over the knotty 
woodwork of the balustrade. 

‘Now,’ said her father radiantly, 
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‘guess what I have to say.’ He 
seemed to be regarding his own ex- 
istence so intently that he took no 
interest in nor even saw the com- 
plexion of hers. 

‘I cannot, papa,’ she said sadly. 

‘Try, dear.’ 

*T would rather not, indeed.’ 

‘You are tired. You look worn. 
The ride was too much for you. 
Well, this is what I went away for. 
I went to be married !’ 

‘ Married’ she faltered,andcould 
hardly check an involuntary ‘So 
did I A moment after and her 
resolve to confess perished like a 
bubble. 

‘Yes; to whom do you think? 
Mrs. Troyton, the new owner of 
the estate over the hedge, and the 
old manor-house. It was only fin- 
ally settled between us when I went 
to Stratleigh a few days ago.’ He 
lowered his voice to a sly tone of 
merriment. ‘ Now, as to your step- 
mother, you'll find she is not much 
to look at, though a good deal to 
listen to. She is twenty years older 
than myself, for one thing.’ 

*You forget that I know her. 
She called here once, after we had 
been and found her away from 
home.’ 

‘Of course, of course. Well, 
whatever her looks are, she’s as ex- 
cellent a woman as ever breathed. 
She has had lately left her as abso- 
lute property two thousand five hun- 
dred a year, besides the devise of 
this estate—and, by the way, a 
large legacy came to her in satis- 
faction of dower, as it is called.’ 

‘Two thousand five hundred a 
year !’ 

‘And a large—well, a fair-sized 
—mansion in town, and a pedigree 
as long as my walking-stick ; though 
that bears evidence of being rather 
a raked-up affair—done since the 
family got rich—people do those 
things now as they build ruins on 
maiden estates and cast antiques at 
Birmingham.’ 
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Elfride merely listened and said 
nothing. 

He continued more quietly and 
impressively. ‘ Yes, Elfride, she is 
wealthy in comparison with us, 
though with few connections. How- 
ever, she will introduce you to the 
world a little. We are going to 
exchange the house in Baker-street 
for one at South Kensington, for 
your sake. Everybody is going 
there now, she says. At Easter we 
shall fly to town for the usual three 
months—I shall have a curate of 
course by that time. Elfride, Iam 
past love, you know, and I honestly 
confess that I married her for your 
sake. Why a woman of her stand- 
ing should have thrown herself away 
upon me, God knows. But I sup- 
pose her age and plainness were too 
pronounced for a town man. With 
your good looks, if you now play 
your cards well, you may marry 
anybody. Of course, a little con- 
trivance will be necessary; but 
there’s nothing to stand between 
you and a husband with a title that 
Ican see. Lady Luxellian was only 
a squire’s daughter. Now, don't 
you see how foolish the old fancy 
was? But come, she is indoors 
waiting to see you. It is as good as 
a play, too,’ continued the vicar, 
as they walked towards the house. 
‘I courted her through the privet 
hedge yonder: not entirely, you 
know, but we used to walk there of 
an evening—nearly every evening at 
last. But | needn’t tell you details 
now ; everything was terribly mat- 
ter-of-fact, I assure you. At last, 
that day I saw her at Stratleigh, we 
determined to settle it off-hand.’ 

‘And you never said a word to 
me,’ replied Elfride, not reproach- 
fully either in tone or thought. In- 
deed, her feeling was the very re- 
verse of reproachful. She felt re- 
lieved and even thankful. Where 
confidence had not been given, how 
could confidence be expected ? 

Her father mistook her dispas- 
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sionateness for a veil of politeness 
over a sense of ill-usage. ‘I am 
not altogether to blame,’ he said. 
‘There were two or three reasons 
for secrecy. One was the recent 
death of her relative the testator, 
though that did not apply to you. 
But remember, Elfride,’ he con- 
tinued in a stiffer tone, ‘you had 
mixed yourself up so foolishly with 
those low people, the Smiths—and 
it was just, too, when Mrs. Troy- 
ton and myself were beginning to 
understand each other—that I re- 
solved to say nothing even to you. 
How did I know how far you had 
gone with them and their son? You 
might have made a point of taking 
tea with them every day for all that 
I knew.’ 

Elfride swallowed her feelings as 
she best could, andlanguidly though 
flatly asked a question. 

‘Did you kiss Mrs. Troyton on 
the lawn about three weeks ago? 
That evening I came into the study 
and found you had just had candles 
in?” 

Mr. Swancourt looked rather red 
and abashed, as middle-aged lovers 
are apt to do when caught in the 
tricks of younger ones. 

‘Well, yes; I think I did,’ he 
stammered ; ‘ just to please her, you 
know.’ And then recovering him- 
self he laughed heartily. 

‘And was this what your Hora- 
tian quotation referred to ?’ 

‘It was, Elfride.’ 

They stepped into the drawing- 
room from the verandah. At that 
moment Mrs.Swancourt came down- 
stairs, and entered the same room 
by the door. 

* Here, Charlotte, is my little El- 
fride,’ said Mr. Swancourt, with the 
increased affection of tone often 
adopted towards relations when 
newly produced. 

Poor Elfride, not knowing what 
to do, did nothing at all; but stood 
receptive ofall that came to her by 
sight, hearing, and touch. 
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Mrs. Swancourt moved forward, 
took her step-daughter’s hand, then 
kissed her. 

‘Ah, darling !’ she exclaimed good 
humouredly, ‘youdidn’t think when 
you showed a strange old woman 
over the conservatory a month or 
two ago, and explained the flowers 
to her so prettily, that she would so 
soon be here in new colours. Nor 
did she, I am sure.’ 

The new mother had been truth- 
fully enough described by Mr. Swan- 
court. She was not physically at- 
tractive. She was dark—very dark 
—in complexion, portly in figure, 
and with a plentiful residuum of 
hairin the proportion ofhalf a dozen 
white ones to half a dozen black 
ones, though the latter were black 
indeed. No farther observed, she 
was nota woman to like. But there 
was more to see. To the most 
superficial critic it was apparent 
that she made no attempt to dis- 
guise her age. She looked sixty at 
the first glance, and close acquaint- 
anceship never proved her older. 

Another and still more winning 
trait was one attaching to the cor- 
ners ofher mouth. Before she made 
a remark these often twitched 
gently: not backwards and _for- 
wards, the index of nervousness ; 
not down upon the jaw, the sign of 
determination ; but palpably up- 
wards, in precisely the curve adopt- 
ed to represent mirth in the broad 
caricatures of schoolboys. Onlythis 
element in her face was expressive 
of anything within the woman, but 
it was unmistakable. It expressed 
humour subjective as well as objec- 
tive—which could survey the pecu- 
liarities of self in as whimsical a 
light as those of other people. 

This is not all of Mrs. Swancourt. 
She had held out to Elfride hands 
whose fingers were literally stiff with 
rings, signis aurogue rigentes, like 
Helen’s robe. These rows of rings 
were not worn in vanity apparently. 
They were mostly antique and 
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dull, though a few were the re- 
verse. 
RIGHT HAND. 

1st. Plainly set oval onyx, repre- 
senting a devil’s head. 2nd. Green 
jasper intaglio, with red veins. 3rd. 
Entirely gold, bearing figure of a 
hideous griffin. 4th. A sea-green 
monster diamond, with small dia- 
monds round it. 5th. Antique cor- 
nelian intaglio of dancing figure of 
a satyr. 6th. An angular band 
chased with dragons’ heads. 7th. 
A facetted carbuncle, accompanied 
by ten little twinkling diamonds, 
ke. 

LEFT HAND. 

1st. A reddish-yellow toadstone. 
2nd. A heavy ring enamelled in col- 
ours, and bearing a jacynth. 3rd. 
An amethystine sapphire. 4th. A 
polished ruby, surrounded by dia- 
monds. 5th. The engraved ring of 
an abbess. 6th. A gloomy intag- 
lio, &c. 


Beyond this rather quaint array 
of stone and metal, Mrs. Swancourt 
wore no ornament whatever. 

Elfride had been favourably im- 
pressed with Mrs. Troyton at their 
meeting about two months earlier ; 
but to be pleased with a woman as 
a momentary acquaintance was dif- 
ferent from being taken with her as 
a step-mother. However, the sus- 
pension of feeling was but for a 
moment. Elfride decided to like 
her still. 

Mrs. Swancourt was a woman of 
the world as to knowledge, the re- 
verse as to action, as her marriage 
suggested. Elfride and the lady 
were soon inextricably involved in 
conversation, and Mr. Swancourt 
left them to themselves. 

‘ And what do you find to do with 
yourself here?” Mrs. Swancourt said, 
after a few remarks about the wed- 
ding. ‘ You ride, I know.’ 

‘Yes, I ride. But not much, 
because papa doesn’t like my going 
alone.’ 
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‘You must have an attendant.’ 

‘And I read, and write a little.’ 

* You should write a novel. The 
regularresource of people who don’t 
go enough into the world to live 
one, is to write one.’ 

‘I have,’ said Elfride, looking 
dubiously at Mrs. Swancourt, as if 
in doubt whether she would meet 
with ridicule there. 

‘That’s right. Now then, what 
is it about, dear?’ 

* About—well, it is a romance of 
the Middle Ages.’ 

‘ Knowing nothing of the present 
age, which everybody knows about, 
for safety you chose an age known 
neither to you nor other people. 
That’s it, eh? No, no; I don’t 
mean it, dear.’ 

‘Well, I have had some oppor- 
tunities of studying medizval art 
and manners in the library and pri- 
vate museum at Endelstow House, 
and I thought I should like to try 
my hand upon a fiction. I know 
the time for these tales is past ; but 
I was interested in it, very much 
interested.’ 

‘When is it to appear?” 

*O, never, I suppose.’ 

‘Nonsense, my dear girl. Pub- 
lish it by all means. All ladies do 
that sort of thing now; not for pro- 
fit, you know, but as a guarantee of 
mental respectability to their future 
husbands.’ 

‘An excellent idea of us ladies.’ 

‘Though I am afraid it rather 
resembles the melancholy ruse of 
throwing loaves over castle walls at 
besiegers, and suggests desperation 
rather than plenty inside.’ 

‘ Did you ever try it?” 

*No; I was too far gone even 
for that.’ 

‘Papa says no publisher will take 
my book,’ 

‘That remains to be proved. 
I'll give my word, my dear, that 
by this time next year it shall be 
printed.’ 

‘ Will you, indeed?’ said Elfride, 
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partially brightening with pleasure, 
though she was sad enough under- 
neath. ‘I thought brains were the 
indispensable, if not the only, quali- 
fication for admission to the repub- 
lic of letters. A mere common- 
place creature like me will soon be 
turned out again.’ 

‘O, no; once you are there 
you'll be like a drop of water in a 
piece of rock-crystal—your medium 
will dignify your commonness.’ 

‘It will be a great satisfaction,’ 
Elfride murmured, and thought of 
Stephen, and wished she could 
make a great fortune by writing 
romances, and marry him and live 
happily. 

‘ And then we'll go to London, 
and then to Paris,’ said Mrs. Swan- 
court. ‘I have been talking to your 
father about it. But we have first 
to move into the manor-house, and 
we think of staying at Torquay 
whilst that is going on. Mean- 
while, instead of going on a honey- 
moon-scamper by ourselves, we 
have come home to fetch you, and 
go all together to Bath for two or 
three weeks.’ 

Elfride assented pleasantly, even 
gladly ; but she saw that, by this 
marriage, her father and herself had 
ceased for ever to be the close re- 
lations they had been up to a few 
weeks ago. It was impossible now 
to tell him the tale of her wild elope- 
ment with Stephen Smith. 

He was still snugly housed in her 
heart. His absence had regained 
for him much of that aureola of 
saintship which had been nearly 
abstracted during her reproachful 
mood on that miserable journey 
from London. Rapture is often 
cooled by contact with its cause, 
especially if under awkward condi- 
tions. And that last experience 
with Stephen had done anything 
but make him shine in her eyes. 
His very kindness in letting her re- 
turn was his offence. Elfride had 
her sex’s love of sheer force in a 
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man, however ill-directed ; and at 
that critical juncture in London, 
Stephen’s only chance of retaining 
the ascendency over her that his 
face and not his parts had acquired 
for him, would have been by doing 
what, for one thing, he was too 
youthful to undertake—that was, 
dragging her by the wrist to the 
rails of some altar, and perempto- 
rily marrying her: Decisive action 
is seen by appreciative minds to 
be frequently objectless, and some- 
times fatal ; but decision, however 
suicidal, has more charm for a wo- 
man than the most unequivocal 
Fabian success. 

However, some of the unpleasant 
accessories of that occasion were 
now out of sight again, and Ste- 
phen had resumed not a few of his 
fancy colours. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


‘HE SET IN ORDER MANY 
PROVERBS.’ 


Ir is London in October—two 
months farther on in the story. 

Bede’s Inn has this peculiarity, 
that it faces, receives from, and 
discharges into a bustling thorough- 
fare speaking only of wealth and 
respectability, whilst its postern 
abuts on as crowded and poverty- 
stricken a network of alleys as 
are to be found anywhere in the 
metropolis. The moral conse- 
quences are, first, that those who 
occupy chambers in the Inn may 
see a great deal of shirtless human- 
ity’s habits and enjoyments without 
doing more than look down from a 
back window ; and second, they 
may hear wholesome though un- 
pleasant social reminders through 
the medium of a harsh voice, an 
unequal footstep, the echo of a blow 
or a fall, which originates in the 
person of some drunkard or wife- 
beater, as he crosses and interferes 
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with the quiet of the square. Cha- 
racters of this kind frequently pass 
through the Inn from a little fox- 
hole of an alley at the back, but 
they never loiter there. 

It is hardly necessary to state 
that all the sights and movements 
proper to the Inn are most orderly. 
On the fine October evening on 
which we follow Stephen Smith to 
this place, a placid porter is sitting 
on a stool under a sycamore-tree in 
the midst, with a little cane in his 
hand. We notice the thick coat of 
soot upon the branches, hanging 
underneath them in flakes, as in a 
chimney. The blackness of these 
boughs does not at present improve 
the tree—nearly forsaken by its 
leaves as it is—but in the spring 
their green fresh beauty is made 
doubly beautiful by the contrast. 
Within the railings is a flower-gar- 
den ofrespectable dahlias and chry- 
santhemums, where a man is sweep- 
ing the leaves from the grass. 

Stephen selects a doorway, and 
ascends an old though wide wooden 
staircase, with moulded balusters 
and handrail, which in a country 
manor-house would be considered 
a noteworthy specimen of Renais- 
sance workmanship. He reaches a 
door on the first floor, over which 
is painted, in black letters, ‘ Mr. 
Henry Knight.’ ‘The wall is thick, 
and there is a door at its outer and 
inner face. The outer one happens 
to be ajar: Stephen goes to the 
other, and taps. 

‘Come in! from distant pene- 
tralia. 

First was a small ante -room, 
divided from the inner apartment 
by a wainscoted archway two or 
three yards wide. Across this arch- 
way hung a pair of dark-green cur- 
tains, making a mystery of all with- 
in the arch, except the spasmodic 
scratching of a quill-pen. Here 
was grouped a chaotic assemblage 
ofarticles—mainly old framed prints 
and paintings—leaning edgewise a- 
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gainst the wall, like roofing-slates 
in a builder’s-yard. All the books 
visible here were folios too big to 
be stolen—some lying on a heavy 
oak table in one corner, some on 
the floor among the pictures, the 
whole intermingled with old coats, 
hats, umbrellas, and walking-sticks. 

Stephen pushed aside the curtain, 
and before him sat a man writing 
away as if his life depended upon 
it—which it did. 

A man of thirty in a speckled 
coat, with dark-brown hair, curly 
beard, and crisp moustache: the 
latter running into the beard on 
each side of the mouth, and, as 
usual, hiding the real expression of 
that organ under a chronic aspect 
of impassivity. 

‘Ah, my dear fellow, I knew 
"twas you,’ said Knight, looking up 
with a smile, and holding out his 
hand. 

Knight’s mouth and eyes came 
to view now. Both features were 
good, and had the peculiarity of 
appearing younger and fresher than 
the brow and face they belonged 
to, which were getting sicklied o’er 
by the unmistakable pale cast. 
The mouth had not quite relinquish- 
ed rotundity of curve for the firm 
angularities of middle life; and the 
eyes, though keen, permeated rather 
than penetrated : what they had lost 
of their boytime brightness by. a 
dozen years of hard reading lend- 
ing a quietness to their gaze which 
suited them well. 

A lady would have said there 
was a smell of tobacco in the 
room ; a man that there was not. 

Knight did not rise. He looked 
at a timepiece on the mantelshelf, 
then turned again to his letters, 
pointing to a chair. 

‘Well, I am glad you have come. 
I only returned to town yesterday : 
now don’t speak, Stephen, for ten 
minutes ; I have just that time to 
the late post. At the eleventh 
minute, I'm your man.’ 
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Stephen sat down as if this kind 
of reception was by no means new, 
and away went Knight's pen, beat- 
ing up and down like a ship ina 
storm. 

Cicero called the library the soul 
of the house; here the house was 
all soul. Portions of the floor, and 
half the wall-space, were taken up 
by book-shelves ordinary and ex- 
traordinary ; the-remaining parts, 
together with brackets, side-tables, 
&c., being occupied by casts, sta- 
tuettes, medallions, and plaques of 
various descriptions, picked up by 
theowner in his wanderings through 
France and Italy. 

One stream only of evening sun- 
light came into the room from a 
window quite in the corner, over- 
looking a court. An aquarium 
stood in the window. It was a 
dull parallelopipedon enough for 
living creatures at most hours of 
the day ; but for a few minutes in 
the evening, asnow, anerrant kindly 
ray lighted up and warmed the little 
world therein, when the many-co- 
loured zoophytes opened and put 
forth their arms, the weeds acquired 
arich transparency, the shells gleam- 
ed of a more golden yellow, and the 
little community expressed gladness 
more plainly than in words. 

Within the prescribed ten mi- 
nutes, Knight flung down his pen, 
rang for the boy to take the letters 
to the post, and at the closing of 
the door exclaimed, ‘ There; thank 
God, that’s done. Now, Stephen, 
pull your chair round, and tell me 
what you have been doing all this 
time. Have you kept up your 
Greek ?” 

‘No.’ 

‘ How’s that?’ 

‘I haven’t enough spare time.’ 

‘ That’s nonsense.’ 

‘ Well, I have done a great many 
things, if not that. And I have 
done one extraordinary thing.’ 

Knight turned full upon Stephen. 
‘A-ha! Now then, let me look 
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into your face, put two and two 
together, and make a shrewd guess.’ 

Stephen changed to a redder co- 
lour. 

‘Why, Smith,’ said Knight, after 
holding him rigidly by the shoul- 
ders, and keenly scrutinising his 
countenance for a minute in si- 
lence, ‘ you have fallen in love.’ 

‘Well—the fact is— 

‘ Now, out with it.’ But seeing 
that Stephen looked rather dis- 
tressed, he changed to a kindly 
tone. ‘Now, Smith, my lad, you 
know me well enough by this time, 
or you ought to; and you know 
very well that if you choose to give 
me a detailed account of the phe- 
nomenon within you, I shall listen ; 
if you don’t, I am the last man in 
the world to care to hear it.’ 

*T’ll tell thus much: I Aave fallen 
in love, and I want to be mar- 
ried.’ 

Knight looked rather ominously 
as this passed Stephen’s lips. 

* Don’t judge me before you have 


heard more,’ cried Stephen anx- 
iously, seeing the change in his 
friend’s countenance. 


‘I don’t judge. Does your mo- 
ther know about it ? 

‘ Nothing definite.’ 

‘ Father ?” 

‘No. But I'll tell you. 
young person—’ 

‘Come, that’s dreadfully ungal- 
lant. But perhaps I understand 
the frame of mind a little, so go 
on. Your sweetheart—’ 

‘ She is rather higher in the world 
than me.’ 

‘As it should be.’ 

* And her father won’t hear of it, 
as I now stand.’ 

‘ Not an uncommon case.’ 

‘And now comes what I want 
your advice upon. Something has 
happened at her house which makes 
it out of the question for us to ask 
her father again now. So we are 
keeping silent. In the meantime 
an architect in India has just writ- 


The 
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ten to Mr. Hewby to ask whether 
he can find for him a young assist- 
ant willing to go over to Bombay 
to prepare drawings for work for- 
merly done by the engineers. The 
salary he offers is 350 rupees a 
month, or about 354. Hewby has 
mentioned it to me, and I have 
been to Dr. Wray, who says I shall 
acclimatise without much illness. 
Now, would you go? 

‘You mean to say, because it is 
a possible road to the young lady.’ 

‘Yes; I was thinking I could go 
over and make a little money, and 
then come back and ask for her. 
I have the option of practising for 
myself after a year.’ 

‘ Would she be stanch ? 

‘O, yes! For ever—to the end 
of her life !’ 

* How do you know ?” 

‘Why, how do people know? 
Of course she will.’ 

Knight leant back in his chair. 
‘Now, though I know her thor- 
oughly as she exists in your heart, 
Stephen, I don’t know her in the 
flesh. All I want to ask is, is this 
idea of going to India based entire- 
ly upon a belief in her fidelity ?” 

‘Yes ; I should not go if it were 
not for her.’ 

‘ Well, Stephen, you have put me 
in rather an awkward position. If 
I give my true sentiments, I shall 
hurt your feelings; if I don’t, I 
shall hurt my own judgment. And 
remember, I don’t know much 
about women.’ 

‘But you have had sweethearts, 
although you tell me very little 
about them.’ 

‘ And I only hope you'll continue 
to prosper till I tell you more.’ 

Stephen winced at this rap. ‘I 
have never formed a deep attach- 
ment,’ continued Knight. ‘I never 
have found a woman worth it. Nor 
have I been once engaged to be 
married,’ 

‘You write as if you had been 
engaged a hundred times, if I may 
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be allowed to say so,’ said Stephen 
in an injured tone. 

* Yes, that may be. But, my dear 
Stephen, it is only those who half 
know a thing that write about it. 
Those who knowit thoroughly don’t 
take the trouble. All I know about 
women, or men either, is a mass of 
generalities. I plod along, and oc- 
casionally lift my eyes and skim the 
weltering surface of mankind lying 
between me and the horizon, as a 
crow might ; no more.’ 

Knight stopped as ifhe had fallen 
into a train of thought, and Stephen 
looked with affectionate awe at a 
master whose mind he believed 
could swallow up at one meal all 
his own head contained. 

There was affective sympathy, 
but no great intellectual fellowship, 
between Knightand Stephen Smith. 
Knight had seen his young friend 
when the latter was a cherry-cheek- 
ed happy boy, had been interested 
in him, had kept his eye upon him, 
and generously helped the lad to 
books, till the mere connection of 
patronage grew to acquaintance, 
and that ripened to friendship. And 
so, though Smith was not at all the 
man Knight would have deliberate- 
ly chosen as a friend—or even for 
one of a group of a dozen friends 
—he somehow was his friend. Cir- 
cumstance, as usual, did it all. How 
many of us can say of our most in- 
timate a/fer ego, leavingalone friends 
of the outer circle, that he is the 
man we should have chosen, as the 
net result after adding up all the 
points in human nature that welove, 
and principles we ourselves hold, 
and subtracting all that we hate? 
The man is really somebody we got 
to know by mere physical juxta- 
position long maintained, and was 
taken into our confidence, and even 
heart, as a makeshift. 

* And what do you think of her ?” 
Stephen ventured to say, after a 
silence. 

‘Taking her merits on trust from 
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you,’ said Knight, ‘as we do those 
of the Roman poets of whom we 
know nothing but that they lived, 
I think that she will not stick to 
you through, say, three years or 
absence in India.’ 

‘But she will! cried Stephen 
desperately. ‘She is a girl all deli- 
cacy andhonour. And no woman 
of that kind, who has committed 
herself so into a man’s hands as she 
has into mine, could possibly marry 
another.’ 

‘How has she committed her- 
self? asked Knight curiously. 

Stephen did not answer. Knight 
had looked on his love so sceptic- 
ally that it would not do to say all 
he had intended by any means. 

‘Well, don’t tell,’ said Knight. 
‘But you are begging the question, 
which is, I suppose, inevitable in 
love ? 

‘ And I'll tell you another thing,’ 
the younger man pleaded. ‘You 
remember what you said to me once 
about women receiving a kiss. 
Don’t you? Why, that instead of 
our being charmed by the fascina- 
tion of their bearing at such a time, 
we should immediately doubt them 
if their confusion has any grace in it 
—that awkward bungling was the 
true charm at such a time, imply- 
ing that we are the first who has 
played such a part with them. 

‘It is true, quite,’ said Knight 
musingly. 

It often happened that the dis- 
ciple thus remembered the lessons 
of the master long after the master 
himself had forgotten them. 

* Well, that was like her!’ cried 
Stephen triumphantly. ‘She was 
in such a flurry that she didn’t know 
what she was doing.’ 

‘Splendid, splendid!’ said Knight 
soothingly. ‘So that all I have to 
say is, that if you see a good open- 
ing in Bombay there’s no reason 
why you should not go without 
troubling to draw fine distinc- 
tions as to reasons. No man fully 
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realises what opinions he acts upon, 
or what his actions mean.’ 

‘Yes; I goto Bombay. I’ll write 
a note here, if you don’t mind.’ 

‘ Sleep over it—it is the best plan 
—and write to-morrow. Meantime, 
go there to that window and sit 
down, and look at my Humanity 
Show. I am going to dine out this 
evening, and have to dress here out 
of my portmanteau. I bring up my 
things like this to save the trouble 
of going down to my place at Rich- 
mond and back again.’ 

Knight then’ went to the middle 
of the room and flung open his port- 
manteau, and Stephen drew near 
the window. The streak of sun- 
light had crept upward, edged away, 
and vanished ; the zoophytes slept : 
a dusky gloom pervaded the room. 
And now another volume of light 
shone over the window. 

‘There!’ said Knight, ‘ where is 
there in England a spectacle to 
equal that? I sit there and watch 
them every night before I go home. 
Softly open the sash.’ 

Beneath them was an alley run- 
ning up to the wall, and thence turn- 
ing sideways and passing under an 
arch,so that Knight’s back window 
was immediately over the angle, 
and commanded a view of the alley 
lengthwise. Crowds—mostly of wo- 
men—were surging, bustling, and 
pacing up and down. Gaslights 
glared from butchers’ stalls, illumi- 
nating the lumps offlesh to splotches 
of orange and vermilion, like the 
wild colouring of Turner’s later pic- 
tures, whilst the purl and babble of 
tongues of every pitch and mood 
was to this human wildwood what 
the ripple of a brook is to the na- 
tural forest. 

Nearly ten minutes passed. Then 
Knight also came to the win- 
dow. 

‘Well, now, I call a cab and 
vanish down the street in the direc- 
tion of Berkeley-square,’ he said, 
buttoning his waistcoat, and kick- 
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ing his morning suit into a corner. 
Stephen rose to leave. 

‘What a heap of literature !’ re- 
marked the young man, taking a 
final longing surveyround the room, 
as if to abide there for ever would 
be the great pleasure of his life, yet 
feeling that he had almost outstayed 
his welcome-while. His eyes rested 
upon anarm-chair piled full ofnews- 
papers, magazines, and bright new 
volumes in green and red. 

‘Yes,’ said Knight, also looking 
at them and breathing a sigh of 
weariness ; ‘something must be 
done with several of them soon, I 
suppose. Stephen, you needn't 
hurry away for a few minutes, you 
know, if you want to stay; I am 
not quite ready. Overhaul those 
volumes whilst I put on my coat, 
and I'll walk a little way with you.’ 

tephen sat down beside the 
arm-chair and began to tumble the 
books about. Among the rest he 
found a novelette in one volume, 
The Court of Kellyon Castle. By Ex- 
nest Field. 

‘ Are you going to review this ?” 
inquired Stephen with apparent un- 
concern, and holding up Elfride’s 
effusion. 

‘Which? O, that! I may— 
though I don’t do much reviewing 
now. But it is reviewable.’ 

‘How do you mean ?” 

Knight never liked to be asked 
what he meant. ‘ Mean! I mean 
that the majority of books publish- 
ed are neither good enough nor bad 
enough to provoke criticism, and 
that that book does provoke it.’ 

‘ By its goodness or its badness ?” 
Stephen said, with some anxiety on 
poor little Elfride’s score. 

‘It’s badness. It seems to be 
written by some girl in her teens.’ 

Stephen said not another word. 
He did not care to speak plainly 
of Elfride after that unfortunate slip 
his tongue had made with regard 
to her having committed herself ; 
and, apart from that, Knight’s se- 








vere—almost dogged and self-willed 
—honesty in criticising was unas- 
sailable by the humble wish of a 
youthful friend like Stephen. 

Knight was now ready. ‘Turn- 
ing off the gas, and slamming toge- 
ther the door, they went down the 
stairs and into the street. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
‘WE FROLIC WHILE "TIS MAY.’ 


Ir has now to be not only sup- 
posed but clearly realised that near- 
ly three-quarters of ayear have pass- 
ed away. In place of the autumnal 
scenery that formed a setting to the 
previous enactments, we have now 
before us the summer of the year 
following. 

Stephen is in India, slaving away 
at an office in Bombay ; occasion- 
ally going up the country on pro- 
fessional errands, and wondering 
why people complained so much of 
the effect of the climate upon their 
constitutions. Never had a young 
man a finer start than seemed now 
to present itself to Stephen. It 
was just in that exceptional heyday 
of prosperity which shone over Bom- 
bay, about ten years ago, that he 
arrived on the scene. Building and 
engineering partook of the general 
impetus. Speculation moved with 
an accelerated velocity every suc- 
cessive day, the only disagreeable 
contingency connected with it being 
the possibility of a capsize. 

Elfride had never told her father 
of the four-and-twenty hours’ esca- 
pade with Stephen, nor had it, to 
her knowledge, come to his ears 
by any other route. It was a secret 
trouble and grief to the girl for a 
short time, and Stephen’s departure 
was another ingredient in her sor- 
row. But Elfride possessed special 
facilities for getting rid of trouble 
after a decent interval. Whilst a 
slow nature was imbibing a misfor- 
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tune little by little, she had swal- 
lowed the whole agony of it at a 
draught and was brightening again. 
She could slough off a sadness and 
replace it by a.hope as easily as a 
lizard renews a diseased limb. 

And two such excellent distrac- 
tions had presented themselves. 
One was bringing out the romance 
and looking for notices in the pa- 
pers, which, though they had been 
significantly short so far, had serv- 
ed to divert her thoughts. The other 
was migrating from the vicarage to 
the more commodious old house of 
Mrs. Swancourt’s overlooking the 
same valley. Mr. Swancourt at first 
disliked the idea of transplantation 
to feminine soil, but the obvious 
advantages of such an accession of 
dignity reconciled him tothe change. 
So there was a radical ‘ move ; the 
two ladies staying at Torquay as 
had been arranged, the vicar going 
to and fro, 

Mrs. Swancourt considerably en- 
larged Elfride’s ideas in an aristo- 
cratic direction, and she began to 
forgive her father for his politic 
marriage. Certainly, in a worldly 
sense, a handsome face at three- 
and-forty had never served a man 
in better stead. 

The new house at Kensington 
was ready, and they were all in 
town. 

The Hyde-Park shrubs had been 
transplanted as usual, the chairs 
ranked in line, the grass edgings 
trimmed, the roads made to look 
as if they were suffering from a 
heavy thunderstorm ; carriages had 
been called for for the easeful, horses 
for the brisk, and the Drive and 
Row were again the groove of gaiety 
for an hour. We gaze upon the 
spectacle, at six o'clock on this mid- 
summer afternoon, in a melon-frame 
atmosphere and beneath a violet 
sky. ‘he Swancourt equipage form- 
ed one in the stream. 

Mrs. Swancourt was a talker of 
talk of the incisive kind, which her 
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low musica! voice—the only beau- 
tiful point in the old woman—pre- 
vented from being wearisome. 

* Now,’ she said to Elfride, who, 
like AEneas at Carthage, was full of 
admiration for the brilliant scene, 
‘you will find that our companion- 
less state will give us, as it does 
everybody, an extraordinary power 
in reading the features of ourfellow- 
creatures here. I always am a lis- 
tener in such places as these—not 
to the narratives told by my neigh- 
bours’ tongues, but by their faces— 
the advantage of which is, that whe- 
ther Iam in Row, Boulevard, Rialto, 
or Prado, they all speak the same 
language. Imay have acquired some 
skill in this practice through having 
been an ugly lonely woman for so 
many years, with nobody to give 
me information ; a thing you will 
not consider strange when the par- 
allel case is borne in mind,—how 
truly people who have no clocks 
will tell the time of day.’ 

‘Ay, that they will,’ said Mr. 


Swancourt corroboratively. ‘I have 
known labouring men at Endelstow 
and other farms who had framed 
complete systems of observation for 


that purpose. By means of sha- 
dows, winds, clouds, the movements 
of sheep and oxen, the singing of 
birds, the crowing of cocks, and a 
hundred other sights and sounds 
which people with watches in their 
pockets never know the existence 
of, they are able to pronounce 
within ten minutes of the hour al- 
most at any required instant. That 
reminds me of an old story which 
I'm afraid is too bad—too bad to 
repeat.’ Here the vicar shook iris 
head and laughed inwardly. 

‘ Tell it—do !’ said the ladies. 

‘I mustn’t quite tell it.’ 

‘ That’s absurd,’ said Mrs. Swan- 
court. 

‘It was only about a man who, 
by the same careful system of ob- 
servation, was known to deceive 
persons for more than two years 
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into the belief that he kept a baro- 
meter by stealth, so exactly did he 
foretell all changes in the weather 
by the braying of his ass and the 
temper of his wife.’ 

Elfride laughed. 

‘Exactly,’ said Mrs. Swancourt. 
‘And in just the way that those 
learnt the signs of nature, I have 
learnt the language of her illegiti- 
mate sister—artificiality ; and the 
fibbing of eyes, the contempt ofnose 
tips, the indignation of back hair, 
the laughter of clothes, the cyni- 
cism of footsteps, and the various 
emotions lying in walking - stick 
twirls, hat-liftings, the elevation of 
parasols, the carriage of umbrellas, 
become as A BC to me. 

‘ Just look at that daughter’s-eld- 
est-sister class of mamma in the car- 
riage across there,’ she continued 
to Elfride, pointing with merely a 
turn of her eye. ‘ The absorbing 
self-consciousness of her position 
that is shown by her countenance 
is most humiliating to a lover of 
one’s country. You would hardly 
believe, would you, that members 
of a fashionable world, whose pro- 
fessed zero is far above the highest 
degree of the humble, could be so 
ignorant of the elementary instincts 
of reticence.’ 

‘How? 

‘Why, to bear on their faces, as 
plainly as on a phylactery, the in- 
scription, “ Do, pray, look at the 
coronet on my panels;” or, ‘Look 
at the leaves and pearls in my coro- 
net ;’ or, “ Look at the leaves pure 
and unmixed in mine. I don’t say,” 
they seem to go on saying to the 
shabby people, “that I wish you 
to think us connected with the Nor- 
man Conquest of you, wretched No- 
body-knows-who,” or whatever the 
word of the season is for the poorer 
inhabitants of the country, “ but 
we are, and there is our crest and 
significant motto.” ’ 

‘O Mrs. Swancourt !’ said EI- 
fride. 
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‘ But I much prefer the manners 
of my acquaintance of that class to 
the way some of us, with no title 
but much wealth, look at the strug- 
glers for gentility. There’s a speci- 
men—there’s another. The glance 
in them is modified to “ O, money- 
less ones, this bracelet I wear, 
weighing three-quarters ofa pound, 
is real gold! Solid, you know— 
s, 0, 1,i,d,—right through to the 
middle and out at the other side.”’ 

‘Really, Charlotte,’ said the vicar, 
‘you see as much in faces as Mr. 
Puff saw in Lord Burleigh’s nod.’ 

Elfride could not but admire the 
beauty of her fellow-countrywomen, 
especially since herself and her own 
few acquaintances had always been 
slightly sunburnt or marked on the 
back of the hands by a bramble- 
scratch at this time of the year. 

‘And what lovely flowers and 
leaves they wear in their bonnets !’ 
she exclaimed. 

‘O, yes,’ returned Mrs. Swan- 
court. ‘Some of them are even 
more striking in colour than any 
real ones. Look at that beautiful 
rose worn by the lady inside the 
rails. gBlefant vine-tendrils intro- 
duced upon the stem as an improve- 
ment upon prickles, and all grow- 
ing so naturally just over her ear— 
I say growing advisedly, for the 
pink of the petals and the pink of 
her handsome cheeks are equally 
from Nature’s hand to the eyes of 
the most casual observer.’ 

‘But praise them a little, they 
do deserve it! said generous El- 
fride. 

‘Well, Ido. See how the Duch- 
ess of waves to and fro in her 
seat, utilising the sway of her bar- 
ouche by looking forward only when 
her head is swung forward, with a 
passive pride which forbids a resist- 
ance to the force of circumstance. 
Look at the pretty pout on the 
mouths of that family there, retain- 
ing no traces of being arranged be- 
forehand, so well is it done. Look 
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at the demure close of the little fists 
holding the parasols; the tiny alert 
thumb, sticking up erect against the 
ivory stem as knowing as can be, 
the satin of the parasol invariably 
matching the complexion of the 
face beneath it, yet seemingly by 
an accident, which makes the thing 
so attractive. There’s the red book 
lying on the opposite seat, bespeak- 
ing the vast numbers of their ac- 
quaintance. And I particularly ad- 
mire the aspect of that abundantly- 
daughtered woman on the other 
side—I mean her look of uncon- 
sciousness that the girls are stared 
at by the walkers, and above all the 
look of the girls themselves—losing 
theirgaze in thedepths ofhandsome 
men’s eyes without appearing tq no- 
tice whether they are observing mas- 
culine eyes or the leaves ofthe trees. 
There’s praise for you. But I am 
only jesting, child—you know that.’ 

‘ Piph-ph-ph—how warm it is to 
be sure? said Mr. Swancourt, as 
if his mind were a long distance 
from all he saw. ‘I declare that my 
watch is so hot that I can scarcely 
bear to touch it to see what the 
time is, and all the world smells 
like the inside of a hat.’ 

‘ How the men stare at you, El- 
fride !’ said the elder lady. ‘ You 
will kill me quite, I am afraid.’ 

* Kill you?’ 

‘ As a diamond kills an opal in 
the same setting.’ 

‘I have noticed several ladies 
and gentlemen looking at me,’ said 
Elfride, artlessly showing her plea-° 
sure at being observed. 

* My dear, you mustn’t say “ gen- 
tlemen” nowadays,’ her step-mother 
answered in the tones of mock dig- 
nity that so well became her. ‘We 
have handed over “ gentlemen” to 
the lower middle ¢lass, where the 
word is still to be heard at trades- 
men’s balls and provincial tea-par- 
ties. It is done with here.’ 

‘What must I say, then?’ 

* Ladies and men, always.’ 
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At this moment appeared in the 
stream of vehicles moving in the 
contrary direction a chariot pre- 
senting in its general surface the 
rich indigo hue of a midnight sky, 
the wheels and margins being pick- 
ed out in delicate lines of French 
blue ; the servants’ liveries were 
dark-blue coats and silver lace, and 
breeches of neutral Indian red. The 
whole concern formed an organic 
whole, and moved along behind a 
pair of dark-chestnut geldings, who 
advanced in an indifferently zealous 
trot, very daintily performed, and 
occasionally shrugged divers points 
of their veiny surface as if they 
were rather above the business. 

In this sat a gentleman with no 
decided characteristics more than 
that he somewhat resembled a 
good-natured commercial traveller 
of the superior class. Beside him 
was a lady with skim-milky eyes 
and complexion, belonging to the 
interesting class of women, where 
that class merges in the sickly, her 
greatest pleasure being apparently 
to enjoy nothing. Opposite this 
pair sat two little girls in white 
hats and blue feathers. 

The lady saw Elfride, smiled and 
bowed, and touched her husband’s 
elbow, who turned and received 
Elfride’s movement of recognition 
with a gallant elevation of his hat. 
Then the two children held up 
their arms to Elfride, and laughed 
gleefully. 

‘Who is that ?” 

‘ Why, Lord Luxellian, isn’t it ” 
said Mrs. Swancourt, who, with the 
vicar, had been seated with her 
back towards them. 

‘Yes,’ replied Elfride. ‘He is 
the one man of those I have seen 
here whom I consider handsomer 
than papa.’ 

‘Thank you, dear,’ said Mr. 
Swancourt. 

‘Yes ; but your father is so much 
older. When Lord Luxellian gets 
a little farther on in life, he won’t 
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be half so good-looking as our 
man.’ 

‘Thank you, dear, likewise,’ said 
Mr. Swancourt. 

‘See,’ exclaimed Elfride, still 
looking towards them, ‘ how those 
little dears want me! Actually one 
of them is crying for me to come.’ 

‘We were talking of bracelets 
just now. Look at Lady Luxel- 
lian’s,’ said Mrs. Swancourt, as the 
Baroness lifted up her arm to sup- 
port one of the children. ‘It is 
slipping up her arm—too large by 
half. I hate to see daylight be- 
tween a bracelet and a wrist; I 
wonderwomen haven't bettertaste.’ 

‘It is not on that account, in- 
deed,’ Elfride expostulated. ‘It 
is that her arm has got thin, poor 
thing. You cannot think how much 
she has altered in this last twelve- 
month.’ 

The carriages were nownearer to- 
gether, and there was an exchange 
of more familiar greetings between 
the two families. Then the Lux- 
ellians crossed over and drew up 
under the plane-tree, just in the 
rear of the Swancourts. Lord Lux- 
ellian alighted, and came forward 
with a musical laugh. 

It was his attraction, as a man. 
People liked him for those tones, 
and forgot that he had no talents. 
Acquaintances remembered Mr. 
Swancourt by his manner; they 
remembered Stephen Smith by his 
face, Lord Luxellian by his laugh. 

Mr. Swancourt made some friend- 
ly remarks—among other things 
upon the heat. 

‘Yes,’ said Lord Luxellian, ‘ we 
were driving by a furrier’s window 
this afternoon, and the sight filled 
us all with such a sense of suffoca- 
tion that we were glad to get away. 
Ha-ha! He turned to Elfride. 
‘Miss Swancourt, I have hardly 
seen or spoken to you since your 
literary feat was made public. I 
had no idea a child was taking 
notes down at quiet Endelstow, or 
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I should certainly have put myself 
and friends upon our best beha- 
viour. Swancourt, why didn’t you 
give me a hint!’ 

Elfride fluttered, blushed, laugh- 
ed, said it was nothing to speak of, 
&e. &e. 

‘Well, I think you were rather 
unfairly treated by the Present; I 
certainly do. Writing a heavy re- 
view like that upon an elegant trifle 
like the Court of Kellyon Castle was 
absurd.’ 

‘What?’ said Elfride, opening 
her eyes. ‘Was I reviewed in the 
Present ? 

*O, yes; didn’t you see it? Why, 
it was four or five months ago.’ 

‘No, I never sawit. How sorry 
Iam! What a shame of my pub- 
lishers ; they promised to send me 
every notice that appeared,’ 

‘Ah, then I am almost afraid I 
have been giving you disagreeable 
information, intentionally withheld 
out of courtesy. Depend upon Jt 
they thought no good would come 
of sending it, and so would not 
pain you unnecessarily.’ 

‘O, no; I am indeed glad you 
have told me, Lord Luxellian. It is 
quite a mistaken kindness on their 
part. Is the review so much against 
me?” she inquired tremulously. 

‘No, no; not that exactly— 
though I almost forget its exact 
purport now. It was merely— 
merely sharp, you know—ungene- 
rous, I might say. But really my 
memory does not enable me to 
speak decidedly.’ 

‘We'll drive to the Present office, 
and get one directly; shall we, papa?’ 

‘If you are so anxious, dear, we 
will, or send. But to-morrow will do.’ 

‘And do oblige me in a little 
matter now, Miss Swancourt,’ said 
Lord Luxellian warmly, and look- 
ing as if he were sorry he had 
brought news that disturbed her. 
*I am in reality sent here as a spe- 
cial messenger by my little Polly 
and Katie to ask you to come into 
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our carriage with them for a short 
time. I am just going to walk 
across into Piccadilly, and my wife 
is left alone with them. I am afraid 
they are rather spoilt children ; but 
I have half promised them you 
shall come.’ 

The steps were let down, and 
Elfride was then transferred—to 
the intense delight of the little 
honourables, and to the great in- 
terest of well-dressed loungers with 
red skins and long necks, who curi- 
ously eyed the performance with 
their walking-sticks to their lips, oc- 
casionally laughing from far down 
their throats and with their eyes, 
their mouths not being concerned 
in the operation at all. Lord Lux- 
ellian then told the coachman to 
drive on, lifted his hat, smiled a 
smile that missed its mark and 
alighted on a total stranger, who 
bowed in bewilderment. Lord Lux- 
ellian looked long at Elfride. 

The look was a manly, open, 
and genuine look of admiration ; 
a momentary tribute of a kind 
which any honest Englishman 
might have paid to fairness with- 
out being ashamed of the feeling, 
or permitting it to encroach in the 
slightest degree upon his emotional 
obligations as a husband and head 
of a family. Then Lord Luxellian 
turned away, and walked musingly 
to the upper end of the promenade. 

Mr. Swancourt had alighted at 
the same time with Elfride, cross- 
ing over to the Row for a few mi- 
nutes to speak to a friend he recog- 
nised there ; and his wife was thus 
left sole tenant of the carriage. 

Now whilst this little act had 
been in course of performance, 
there stood among the promenad- 
ing spectators a man of somewhat 
different description from the rest. 
Behind the general throng, in the 
rear of the chairs, and leaning 
against the trunk of a tree, he look- 
ed at Elfride with quiet and critical 
interest. 
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Three points about this unob- 
trusive person showed promptly to 
the exercised eye that he was not 
a Row man fur sang. First, an 
irrepressible wrinkle or two in the 
waist of his frock-coat—denoting 


that he had not damned his tailor . 


sufficiently to drive that tradesman 
up to the orthodox high-pressure 
of cunning workmanship. Second, 
a slight slovenliness of umbrella, 
occasioned by its owner’s habit of 
resting heavily upon it, and using 
it as a veritable walking-stick, in- 
stead of letting its point touch the 
ground in the most coquettish of 
kisses, as is the proper Row man- 
ner to do. Third, and chief rea- 
son, that try how you might, you 
could scarcely help supposing, on 
looking at his face, that your eyes 
were not far from a well-finished 
mind, instead of the well-finished 
skin ef preterea nihil, which is by 
rights the Mark of the Row. 

The probability is that, had not 
Mrs. Swancourt been left alone in 
her carriage under the tree, this 
man would have remained in his 
unobserved seclusion. But seeing 
her thus, he came round to the 
front, stooped under the rail, and 
stood beside the carriage-door. 

Mrs. Swancourt looked reflect- 
ively at him for a quarter of a mi- 
nute, then held out her hand laugh- 
ingly : 

‘Why, Henry Knight—of course 
it is! My—second—third—fourth 
cousin—what shall I say? At any 
rate, my kinsman.’ 

‘Yes, one of a remnant not yet 
cut off. I scarcely was certain 
of you, either, from where I was 
standing.’ 

‘I have not seen you since you 
first went to Oxford ; consider the 
number of years! You know, I 
suppose, of my marriage ?” 

- And there sprang up a dialogue 
concerning family matters of birth, 
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death, and marriage, which it is 
not necessary to detail. Knight 
presently inquired : 

‘The young lady who changed 
into the other carriage is, then, 
your step-daughter ?” 

‘Yes; Elfride. You must know 
her.’ 

‘And who was the lady in the 
carriage Elfride entered ; who had 
an ill-defined and watery look, as 
if she were only the reflection of 
herself in a pool ?” 

‘Lady Luxellian ; very weakly, 
Elfride says. However, Henry, 
you'll come and see us, of course. 
24 Chevron-square. Come this 
week. We shall only be in town 
a week or two longer.’ 

‘Let me see. I am compelled 
to leave for Oxford to-morrow, 
where I shall be for several days ; so 
that I must, I fear, lose the pleasure 
of seeing you in London this year.’ 

‘ Then come to Endelstow; why 
not return with us ?” 

‘I am afraid if I were to come 
before August I should have to 
leave again in a day or two. I 
should be delighted to be with you 
at the beginning of that month; 
and I could stay a nice long time. 
I have thought of going westward 
all the summer.’ 

‘Very well. Now remember 
that’s a compact. And won’t you 
wait now and see Mr. Swancourt ? 
He will not be away ten minutes 
longer.’ 

‘No; I'll beg to be excused ; 
for I must get to my chambers 
again this evening before I go 
home; indeed I ought to have 
been there now—I have such a 
press of matters to attend to just 
at present. You will explain to 
him, please. Good-bye.’ 

‘And let us know the day of 
your appearance as soon as you 
can.’ 

‘I will.’ 


TO BE CONTINUED, 
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ONCE upon a time there lived in 
one of the happiest of those Happy 
Islands, famous through all ages, a 
young and handsome fairy prince. 
Of these islands, the Count de 
Caylus, who was one of the most 
learned historians of the fairies, 
sagely observes : ‘ They are known 
to have existed ; they are believed 
by some people to belong to the 
country adjoining our own; but 
the geographers have not yet laid 
them down on any map.’ But al- 
though their exact locality is thus 
a little doubtful, fairy lore has fully 
informed us in regard to all their 
manners and customs. We know 
that they are inhabited by mortals 
like ourselves, but always governed 
by fairy rulers. At the period when 
the events occurred which we are 
now about to narrate, a fairy queen 
reigned over this Happy Island, and 
the fairy prince whom we have 
already mentioned was her only 
son. 

The boyhood and youth of the 
prince were passed in various plea- 
sures, studies, and travels. He 
learned to ride, to shoot, to fence, 
and soon excelled in all athletic 
sports and exercises. He was 
taught all foreign languages, and 
his natural taste for music was as- 
siduously cultivated. Many per- 
sons suppose that princes are born 
with all these accomplishments, and 
would no more think of giving them 
credit for industry, perseverance, 
and application than for the gold 
crowns upon their heads. Never- 
theless such persons are wrong. 
Not even in fairyland are princes 
more fortunate in regard to learn- 
ing than other boys, except that 
they have, perhaps, better oppor- 


tunities. Why, there are wise fairies 


and foolish fairies, good fairies and 
bad fairies, as every child knows, 
for all the world like men and wo- 
men, only smaller and more power- 
ful. 

When the prince had arrived at 
the proper age, the fairy queen de- 
sired to procure for him that magi- 
cal model of the globe which old 
Mother Cornue had designed for 
Prince Coquerico, representing not 
only all the kingdoms and their 
habitations, but also every mortal 
on the face of the earth, each en- 
gaged in his own occupation and 
speaking his own language. But 
when Coquerico and Lionette were 
married (as many of you doubtless 
remember), the good Tigreline built 
for them a palace of rock-crystal, 
in which she placed this model, and 
now they could not get it out with- 
out breaking down the palace. Be- 
sides, they wanted it for the instruc- 
tion and amusement of their own 
children and grandchildren. So, 
as our fairy queen could not obtain 
this wonderful model, she deter- 
mined that the prince should see 
the great globe itself ; and therefore 
she sent him over many seas and 
through distant lands, accompanied 
by competent guardians, who could 
explain to him the resources of the 
various countries, their relations 
to each other, and the duties and 
responsibilities both of those who 
rule and of those who are governed. 
Everywhere received with hearty 
welcomes for his mother’s sake, the 
prince found that enjoyment and 
education are capital friends and 
comrades, instead of being the bit- 
ter enemies that some schoolmas- 
ters suppose. His mind and man- 
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ners rapidly improved by travel; 
his health was preserved by con- 
stant exercise, and his courage 
tested by a thousand accidental 
hardships. In a word, the prince 
returned to his people handsome, 
brave, amiable, educated, and con- 
scientious beyond all his race. Not 
having, up to this time, expected 
very much from him—for they were 
quite satisfied with their queen— 
his future subjects were all the 
more proud of him: and certainly 
he seemed worthy of their pride. 
Imagine, then, the delight and 
the rejoicings in the Happy Island 
when the fairy queen announced 
that her son had chosen for his 
bride a fairy princess, whose family 
was not only most friendly to her 
own, but also most popular with 
her people. And who shall de- 
scribe the celebrations when the 
princess herself appeared, fairer 
than the lily, more graceful than 
the fuschia, lovelier than the rose ! 
The streets were gay with flags, and 
musical with bells, and packed with 
all the people, whose enthusiastic 
welcome shook the serene skies. 
Those who had houses along the 
line of route made fairy fortunes 
by letting out balconies and win- 
dows, and then spent them again 
in preparations for the illumination 
in the evening. The poet laureate 
drank so many bumpers to the 
health of the princess that he could 
scarcely recite the ode which he 
had written in herhonour ; four-and- 
twenty other poets endeavoured to 
hang or drown themselves because 
they could find no rhymes for the 
princess’s name. All the artists 
tried to paint her portrait, and then 
destroyed the pictures because they 
were not sufficiently beautiful. All 
the musicians sang her praises far 
and wide throughout the land, until 
the very air seemed full of melody. 
Then, for the first time, the larks 
rose very early in the morning and 
the nightingales stayed up all night, 
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so that their pretty warblings might 
maintain the general song of joy. 
The old folk grew young again, 
and the youngest babes clapped 
their tiny hands and raised a little 
cheer. Never was the Happy Island 
half so happy before. On every 
hand the best of omens greeted 
this auspicious marriage. The 
princess was as good as she was 
lovely, and as wise as she was good. 
The prince, devoted to his bride 
and pleased with the approbation 
of his people, fulfilled the bright 
promises of his early youth and the 
predictions of the court astrologers, 
who always prophesy fine things 
for princes, and who were equally 
surprised and delighted to find 
themselves for once correct. 

One may readily suppose that 
this agreeable state of affairs in the 
Happy Island could not continue 
without attracting great attention 
both in the mortal world and in 
the world of fairies. The stars 
that shine upon us every night all 
seem most bright; but if any one 
of them were suddenly to double 
its effulgence, a thousand pens 
would instantly record the fact, 
and ten thousand philosophers 
would immediately begin to beat 
their own brains and abuse each 
other in order to discover the rea- 
son. There was no doubt about 
the increase of happiness in the 
Happy Island; but the reason was 
so apparent that neither men nor 
fairies troubled the philosophers to 
discover it. Many admired ; some 
sneered ; a few were jealous of the 
prince and princess. If the mis- 
fortunes of others often please dis- 
contented minds, it is no less true 
that the happiness of others makes 
the jealous miserable. One mortal 
spirit, named Nuine, and one ma- 
lignant fairy, named Ladema, felt 
themselves especially aggrieved. 
First vexed, then annoyed, at the 
felicity of the fairy prince, they soon 
began to cherish an enmity that 
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only awaited an opportunity to 
become open hostility. Ladema, 
however, being herself a fairy, was 
bound by fairy laws, and only once 
in a hundred years could she have 
any power to injure the being whom 
she hated. Nuine, although more 
free, was also less powerful, and 
her spells were in a measure coun- 
teracted by the charms with which 
the prince was constantly surround- 
ed. When he found his pleasures 
dulled by her machinations, the 
routine of his life beset with petty 
pit-falls or harassed by trifling in- 
trigues, or his interest in state affairs 
blunted by her arts, he had only to 
consult his mother, the fairy queen, 
or to look upon the fair face of his 
wife, the fairy princess, and in a 
moment he was quite happy again. 
When the remedies were so simple 
and so easy to obtain, it was not 
likely that Nuine should make much 
progress with her plots; but still at 
times the prince seemed to feel 
coldly towards his people, and now 
and then the people commenced to 
talk more graciously of other prin- 
ces. Thus, ona bright sunshiny day, 
when everything is warm and gold- 
en, One sometimes has a sharp but 
transient chill, that shakes him and 
is gone ere it is half acknowledged. 

Once in a hundred years fairies 
are mortal. During that dangerous 
period they are subject not only to 
death, but to those terrible trans- 
formations which have been de- 
scribed in so many fairy tales. 
Changed into birds or beasts or 
flowers or statues, they await the 
maiden who is to come and deliver 
and marry them. No such fate 
and no such deliverance were re- 
served for our poor prince. Mar- 
ried already, he could have no 
maiden to assist him to work out 
his destiny. Ladema had conceiv- 
ed a design even more cruel. Dur- 
ing this his vulnerable year she 
had resolved to annihilate the 
prince, to remove him for ever from 


the world and fairyland. All fairies 
possess this power over each other 
at this crisis of existence ; but it is 
seldom used except to destroy those 
fairies who are irredeemably evil, 
such as she who changed Prince 
Incognito into the beast, Prince 
Charming into a bird, and the 
Princess Camion into a crayfish. 
Ladema, therefore, was quite with- 
in the letter of fairy law, though she 
deliberately chose to violate its 
spirit and its justice. Behold, then, 
the prince stretched upon the bed 
of disease and death, the princess 
and the queen bowed down with 
grief, the court stricken with mourn- 
ing, the Happy Island filled witk 
lamentations. So piteous a sight 
moved the whole world to tears. 
In vain were physicians consulted, 
and all kindsofmedicines procured. 
Ladema persisted in her purpose, 
and the prince’s malady gradually 
grew more fatal. Rumours were 
circulated that he was dead, only 
to be contradicted by rumours that 
he was dying. So dark became the 
frowning skies, so hushed the dread- 
ful silence of the land, so awful the 
universal anxiety and sorrow, that 
Ladema herself was at length fright- 
ened at the evil she had caused. 
Nor was her alarm lessened when 
she was informed that on an ap- 
pointed day all the spirits of earth, 
air, and water, all the dignitaries of 
fairyland and their subjects, all the 
rulers of men and their peoples, 
were to unite in supplicating her te 
spare the unfortunate prince. The 
consciousness of her power was 
pleasant, but the thought of its re- 
sponsibilities filled her with terror. 
How could she refuse the suit of 
sO many suppliants, some of whom 
were of much higher rank than her- 
self? Yet, ifshe should yield, what 
utter folly, worthy of condign pun- 
ishment, would her previous harsh- 
ness appear! If she humiliated all 
the other fairies, to say nothing of 
the other potent spirits, what would 
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she have to expect when her own 
vulnerable year arrived? Perplexed 
and agitated, Ladema sent for 
Nuine; and after a hurried confer- 
ence, they agreed to remove their 
wicked spells from the prince, and 
hide themselves in the outer dark- 
ness until their sin should be for- 
gotten or forgiven. As they broke 
their wands and spread their wings, 
a favourable change in the prince’s 
illness was observed. A physician, 
who happened to be entering the 
sick-chamber at that moment with 
a drink of herbs, at once applied 
his potion to the prince’s lips, and, 
of course, claimed and received all 
the credit of the cure. It is thus 
that circumstances profit those 
who know how to take advantage 
of them. 

But although the prince was now 
much better, he was not yet com- 
pletely recovered; and a good, 
wise, and gentle fairy, named Gra- 
cieuse, was summoned to assist his 
convalescence. This fairy nursed 
him tenderly, and found many ra- 
vages to repair both in body and 
mind. The wicked work of Ladema 
and Nuine would not vanish at a 
word. Its effects remained and had 
to be carefullyremoved. Especially 
did Gracieuse endeavour to secure 
the prince against all future dan- 
gers, and to provide for him such 
amulets as would protect him 
against his enemies. She showed 
him how he had himself invited at- 
tack by neglecting those precau- 
tions against Nuine which he already 
possessed in the counsels of the 
queen and the love of the princess. 
She convinced him that the cruelty 
of Ladema had been a blessing in 
disguise, because without it he 
might have remained ignorant of 
the affectionate esteem of all the 
world, and the loving loyalty of all 
‘ his people. Then she urged him 
to prove himself even more worthy 
of these evidences of respect and 
devotion. With glowing words she 
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pictured to him the extent and the 
necessities of the kingdom which 
he would some day govern. She 
begged him not to wait for the ab- 
dication of the fairy queen before 
he commenced the labours which 
his position imposed on him. She 
reminded him of the past glories of 
his race, and roused him to emu- 
late his illustrious exemplars. ‘ Be- 
hold,’ said she, ‘a kingdom rich, 
powerful, and peaceful, in which 
the arts languish for lack of your 
appreciation and support. There 
was a time when painters shared 
the palaces of kings; but who are 
the artists whom you delight to 
honour? ‘There are countries in 
which great musicians, inspired by 
heavenly fire, outrank all princes ; 
but who are the composers, the 
singers, the players upon whom you 
ask the queen to bestow titles and 
patronage? To poets, historians, 
and authors of every degree mighty 
monarchs owe the memories of 
the glories, which, without the 
magic ofthese immortal pens, would 
fade away like the clouds at sun- 
set; but who are the poets, the 
historians, the authors whom you 
have distinguished by your friend- 
ship and united to your society ? 
At what court, except your own, 
are the players unsought and un- 
welcome? In what part of the 
universe, except this Happy Island, 
are the great discoverers in science, 
the great inventors, the learned 
philosophers unrecognised by those 
who fill the thrones? Do not ima- 
gine that with you everything must 
be different because you are a fairy 
prince. The classes I have men- 
tionedare those most dear to fairies. 
They help to make a fairyland of 
all the universe, and thus extend 
our power and our renown. ‘Take 
any fairy tale and see the homage 
that we pay to genius. When Young 
and Handsome wished to win the 
shepherd Alidor, she covered the 
walls ofhis hut with exquisite paint- 
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ings, and charmed his heart with 
enchanting music. When Bonne- 
bonne became weary of the great 
offices of state, she found happi- 
ness among the authors in her fine 
library, and there became the cle- 
verest of all the fairies. When the 
Beast prepared his palace to receive 
Beauty, he did not forget the four 
windows through which she could 
see the performances at all the the- 
atres of Paris. As for discoverers, 
inventors, and philosophers, is it 
natural to presume that the fairies 
do not admire the very persons 
whom they endow and assist? No, 
my dear prince,’ said Gracieuse, 
‘there is nothing in your peculiar 
circumstances to excuse you from 
duties which other princes have 
been happy to perform,’ 

‘While the Queen reigns,’ re- 
sumed the good Gracieuse, ‘ you 
are not called upon to bear the 
crushing weight of the grave re- 
sponsibilities of state. ‘To assist 
her with your advice, to sometimes 
take her place at court ceremonials, 
to represent her upon certain pub- 
lic occasions—these are rather plea- 
sures than duties, and can only be- 
come irksome because you yield too 
readily to such spells as those with 
which Nuine encompassed you. 
Consider, then, that your grateful 
relief from public cares gives you 
only the more leisure for your own 
pleasant duties. When you become 
the king you will no longer have the 
freedom and the ifresponsibility of 
the heir-apparent; and you will find 
yourself unable to atone for your 
present omissions. In all wise go- 
-vernments, while the monarch at- 
tends to the important public affairs, 
he who stands next the throne is 
expected to sustain the lighter du- 
ties of the court, and to summon 
the graces to adorn the reigning 
monarch’s power. I have not con- 
cealed from you that in the history 
of your family there are several in- 
stances of conduct exactly opposed 
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to this, and I have related to you 
the stories of princes who have 
sought to destroy, rather than to 
consolidate and beautify, the au- 
thority of their predecessors. Such 
folly is no longer possible; you 
have never seriously contemplated 
it ; every one knows that it would 
not be permitted in the Happy 
Island. But, on the other hand, 
what have you done to fulfil the 
duties of which I have already 
spoken? Toattend a dinner at the 
Happy Academy of Arts, to sit out 
a state concert and visit the opera, 
to lay a corner-stone and accept a 
silver trowel—these are laudable 
labours, but they are not enough. 
Neither is it sufficient that the fairy 
queen, your mother, should now 
and then indiscriminately knight an 
artist, a foreign composer, a sheriff, 
a luckyarchitect,and a lucky mayor. 
Politics ought not to be the only 
road to the peerage; nor should 
authors be ennobled only when they 
are also politicians. You are not 
yet the fountain of honour, but you 
ought to be the channel by which 
its sparkling waters shall be more 
liberally and more judiciously dis- 
tributed. And, as you know, there 
are social honours and distinctions 
which talent values more than 
empty titles, and which are more 
directly within your province to be- 
stow. For whom have you thus 
far reserved them? Do not think 
that because this is a fairy court it 
can afford to ignore all those who 
are not fairies like yourself. I have 
seen menin this palace whose names 
have made it memorable ; I have 
heard wit and wisdom in these fairy 
halls which gave them a new dig- 
nity and importance. Why should 
the palace be so desolate, the spa- 
cious halls so strangely silent now ? 
Perhaps,’ concluded the good Gra- 
cieuse, ‘nothing that I might ad- 
vise or you might do could increase 
your present popularity. I bring 
your highness neither promises nor 
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threats. The talisman by which I 
seek to influence you is duty. See!’ 
and here she threw wide open the 
casement of the prince’s room, 
‘see! here come your people in 
vast array to present their thanks- 
givings for your recovery. It is for 
their sake I have spoken. Among 
the proudest privileges you enjoy is 
that of making them happier. Re- 
flect upon what I have said, and 
remember that, with scarcely an 
effort on your part, merely by dis- 
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charging duties which to one edu- 
cated like you ought to bring their 
own rewards, you can send forth a 
blessing that, percolating through 
all classes in the kingdom, will 
brighten equally the highest and 
the humblest homes.’ 

So spoke the fairy Gracieuse, 
and as she spake she vanished. 
The fairy prince thereupon stepped 
forth to meet his people, and the 
Happy Island was happier than 
ever. 
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XV. LETITIA. 


Joy filled the precincts of a richer home 
When first we learnt how deep a pledge of love, 
With blessings from the source of good above, 
To gift that home with boundless dower, had come. 
We joyed above thy cradle, e’en as some 
High-favoured travellers on life’s desert way 
Feel in their devious wanderings day by day 
Soft by their side a blessed guardian roam. 
Such hast thou been to us—a form of mirth, 
And life, and light, and joy : a source of peace 
Whose influence, well we know, shall never cease ; 
Not limited by narrow bounds of earth. 
For so it ever is, when sterling worth 
Lights up, like thine, a face with happy smiles : 
*Tis not alone for this world’s ‘ little whiles ’— 
It dureth out beyond e’en death’s deep dearth, 
Owning therein for Heaven its second better birth. 
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‘Wi’ lightsome heart I pou'd the rose 
Fu’ sweet upon its thorny tree ; 

And my fause lover stole the rose, 
But ah ! he left the thorn wi’ me.’ 


HAROLD gave me roses for my 
hair, and then he asked me to be 
his wife ; and I accepted him. 
Such a summer as that was! Mere 
existence seemed bliss, in the glori- 
ous sunshine of that afternoon ; and 
I felt gay and young then, for the 
first time since I had left my school- 
friends, to become the pining drudge 
of my wealthy and capricious god- 
mother, who at her death (two 
years before the happy, happy day 
of which I write) had rewarded 
my ten years’ weary servitude by 
bequeathing me the whole of her 
large property. I think no one 
had been aware of her immense 
wealth, and certainly my good for- 
tune was wholly unexpected by 
me. I had toiled to win at the 
most the ‘ Leah’ of a quiet peace- 
ful ending to my life, in simple in- 
dependence, and never dreamed 
of attaining the ‘ Rachel’ of afflu- 
ence and Harold’s love. Being 
one of those useless pitiable things, 
a rich spinster, without any friends 
that I cared for or had faith in, 
not old enough to ignore the ex- 
istence of Mrs. Grundy and live 
in selfish comfort by myself, and 
too old to be able to conform with 
perfect ease to the customs of the 
family with whom I had resided 
since my accession to riches (peo- 
ple themselves wealthy, who had 
had no affection to bestow upon 
the penniless orphan, but were na- 
turally ready enough to afford a 
home and patronage to their for- 
tunate relation), I indulged in deli- 
cate health, and was so tired and 
worn-out by the fatigues of a long 


hot London season, that though 
Harold might have made some sen- 
timental allusions tomy complexion 
in connection with the roses he ga- 
thered for me on that summer-day, 
had he been more apt and ready at 
poetical remarks, the most appro- 
priate comparisons he could have 
drawn would have been with Gloire 
de Dijon, or tea-roses, so wan and 
sallow had my cheeks become. 

I had plighted my troth, and he 
had taken me into the house to his 
dear old mother before the folly of 
the affair began to strike me. 

Certainly I had noticed the ele- 
vated attitude my cousins’ noses 
assumed whenever Harold met us, 
or had been at their house, for the 
few last months, and I Anew for a 
fact that Belle, the flirt of the family, 
was astonished and piqued because 
he always talked so exclusively to 
me, and only stood by the piano 
and turned over the leaves of the 
music (generally at the wrong mo- 
ment) when / sang; but I never 
—I think I never imagined it pos- 
sible that he was in love with me ; 
and yet it did not seem so very 
strange when he said how happy 
he had always been in my society, 
and did I think I could love him ? 
I loved him with all my soul, with 
all the depth and fervour of a wo- 
man’s dast love, and I forgot, in 
the joy of those few first moments, 
how people would laugh at me for 
so completely losing my heart to a 
boy, with nothing to recommend 
him but his deaux yeux. 

Of course I am regarded as a 
great ‘catch’ in the market of ma- 
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trimony—rich, well connected, not 
plain, and (they say) clever—and it 
is thought strange that at twenty- 
seven I am still unmarried. My 
fortune is as well known as if its 
amount were posted on my back, 
and people wonder, that while 
Mrs. Wyndham contrives to marry 
off her daughters at the rate of one 
in a season, I show no signs of al- 
lowing myself to be provided with 
a husband. 

There is a feeling of nervous 
dread mixed with my love and hap- 
piness as the thought of ‘ what the 
Wyndhams will say’ flashes across 
my excited brain. At this time I 
was staying with some other rela- 
tions, who live a few miles from 
Harold’s home in shire, and 
Harold, hearing that I was coming 
to his part of the world this sum- 
mer, had arranged his leave of ab- 
sence from the Foreign Office so 
as to be at Halcombe Park whilst 
I was at port. My cousins, 
the Percivals, are very intimate with 
Harold’s family, and frequently visit 
them at Halcombe, and it was there 
that Harold gave me roses on that 
memorable summer day. 

We had arrived during the hot- 
test part of the afternoon ; and after 
the ordeal of introduction to Mrs. 
Courtland, Annie, and two brothers 
had been gone through (Harold’s 
father had been dead for many 
years), we were glad to stroll about 
the garden and lose ourselves in 
cool shady paths. My cousin Carry 
had to resume a periodical flirta- 
tion with Ned Courtland, R.A., 
home on leave from Malta; and 
Meg and Miss Courtland were des- 
perate allies, and always glad of 
quiet confabulation ; so that when 
Harold said to me, ‘ Miss Lovel, do 
come and see my favourite rose- 
garden, and choose some flowers 
to wear at dinner,’ we easily strayed 
off, without being interrupted: in 
our téte-a-téte. 

Ah, I love to linger over the 
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memory of that sweetest of all the 
days of my life! It would be worth 
living a thousand years more, grow- 
ing thinner and plainer each day, 
to have experienced the joy of be- 
lieving that Harold’s love was en- 
tirely my own; to have been blessed 
and kissed by dear little Mrs. Court- 
land, when her son said to her, ‘ Mo- 
ther, Miss Lovel has promised to 
be my wife.’ 

I suppose he knew that my name 
was Norah ; but I am naturally one 
of those frigid women, with whom 
people never venture upon any fa- 
miliarity, and I believe I am never 
mentioned save as A/iss Zovel, no 
one but my few relations calling 
me by my Christian name. 

I could see that the Courtlands 
were pleased at Harold’s choice: 
I suppose my money would have 
reconciled them to me, even had I 
been double my age, and very plain, 
and badly dressed ; for the Court- 
lands are not rich, though a fine old 

shire family, of which Harold 
is the youngest son, with very little 
income beyond his Civil Service 
pay. 
I played and sang to them after 
dinner (Fanny Percival called it 
showing my paces when trotted 
out for inspection), and they seem- 
ed to enjoy it. Jack, the elder 
brother, even seemed inclined to 
cut Harold out. He would have 
been a more suitable age for me; 
but that is neither here nor there : 
‘Youth, I do adore thee ; 
O, my love, my love is young !’ 

When we were wishing Mrs. 
Courtland good-bye that night, I 
heard her whisper something to 
my cousin Fanny about wishing I 
were not so pale and thin, and fear- 
ing that I was very delicate. Her 
words set me thinking as we drove 
to the railway station. I seriously 
decided that I would not allow my- 
self to be an invalid any longer. I 
had nothing the matter with me 
except chronic fatigue and ennui, 
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and I settled in my mind that I 
would not coddle and nurse my 
colds next winter; would defy fogs 
and east winds ; and above all, that 
I would not cover up my chest in 
frumpish flannels and high dresses 
in the evening. 

Harold was riding by the car- 
riage, so my cousins could not dis- 
cuss him, or congratulate me, until 
we were fairly off by the train. 

I knew that they did not feel the 
same degree of fascination for my 
young knight that I did, and so was 
not disappointed at their being ra- 
ther cool about my engagement. 
Fanny even went so far as to de- 
clare, ‘That one could not help 
laughing at the idea of Norah mar- 
rying that stupid old Harold !’ 

‘ Old / I cried; ‘I only wish he 
could be made look a little older ! 
I shall be taken for his mamma. 
Three years younger than me ! 

I saw a good deal of my fiancé 
during the months of July and Au- 
gust, for Halcombe was only ten 
miles from port, and he con- 
stantly rode over to see me. 

When he was obliged to go back 
to London, I paid a fortnight’s visit 
to his family, and was very happy 
there, being made a great deal of, 
and growing very fond of Mrs. and 
Miss Courtland, and fairly so of 
the brothers. 

Autumn set in very suddenly and 
severely after the fine lovely sum- 
mer, and I began to cough and 
croak to such an extent, and so 
dismal an account of my health 
reached the Wyndhams, that they 
worried and terrified me into con- 

‘senting to go with them to Men- 
tone for the winter. 

Absence makes the heart grow 
fonder ; and all through the long 
months that I was away, I became 
more and more ridiculously ena- 
moured of my tall beautiful Har- 
old. I lived on his letters, and 
always knew the last by heart, long 
ere a new one was due. And if 
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they were not the most brilliant 
specimens—why, I write an abo- 
minable hand myself; and I know 
that the cleverest people are often 
those who write the poorest, weak- 
est letters ; anyhow, in my fool’s 
paradise, I was satisfied with Har- 
old’s. 

I should mention here one little 
circumstance which at first only 
rather amused me, but as time 
wore on, and my spirits grew more 
dismal and gloomy from the sepa- 
ration from Harold, weighed on my 
mind, making me fret. and fidget. 
It occurred one night before I left 

port, when I was at the theatre 
with the Percivals and a large party 
of their friends. We were an un- 
even number, and I was not sorry 
to be the odd one, at the end of 
the row, as I was feeling rather ill, 
and seeing the play was quite 
enough exertion without the extra 
fatigue of talking between the acts. 

I could not close my ears (as I 
think I did my eyes), and Carry 
and the gentleman next her on my 
right were conversing pianissimo, 
so I could not avoid overhearing 
what two gentlemen behind me 
were talking about. “They were 
both officers stationed at port, 
known only by sight by my cousins. 

‘I saw the Heathcotes last week 
at Ryde. Birdie is in greater force 
than ever; she has got over her 
disappointment, I fancy,’ I heard. 

‘Her wings were only slightly 
singed, I think,’ another voice said ; 
and at his next words I strained 
all my energies to hear distinctly. 
‘Courtland is a handsome young fel- 
low, but had hardly brains enough 
to fascinate the little scamp in 
reality.’ 

‘She was very ill all last winter, 
and—I have it from Randall, in 
whom she confided—she was des- 
perately smitten with Harold Court- 
land ; but they were not regularly 
engaged, and she thought to bring 
him to the point by flirting with 
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some rich cad, and making Harold 
jealous.’ 

‘And lost him instead! He 
was awfully cut up at the time, but 
like the rest of the world, has con- 
soled himself. I called at Hal- 
combe the other day, and was 
shown the lady’s portrait. Miss 
Courtland told me she has pots of 
money.’ 

‘Is she pretty ? 

‘Handsome; but awfully thin. 
Harold is very proud of her, of 
course ; lucky young fellow, and 
his people are delighted.’ 

‘Birdie has not heard of it yet. 
What is the girl called ? 

‘She is a Miss Lovel.’ Then the 
curtain drew up, and they talked no 
more about me. 

I asked my cousins if they had 
ever heard of ‘ Birdie Heathcote,’ 
but they could give me no informa- 
tion about her. They said that 
Harold had always been in love 
with some one or other all his life, 
and they supposed ‘Birdie’ was 
‘somebody in London.’ 


By the end of May we were back 
in England, and my engagement 
being publicly announced, people 
began to decide that Harold and I 
would be married at the close of 
the season. 

My slight story is nearly at an 
end. I have been prosing very 
lengthily, I fear, and must push on. 

One night, soon after we came 
to town, Mr. and Mrs. Wyndham 
and I were engaged to dine in Port- 
man-square, and were to join the 
girls at a ball in Kensington after- 
wards; Harold was to be there 
also. The distance between the 
two houses being great, it was ra- 
ther late when we arrived at the 
second party. Mrs. Wyndham ex- 
pected to meet her daughters in the 
cloak-room, waiting to be conveyed 
upstairs under the maternal wing ; 
but finding that they were not there, 
and supposing them to have rebel- 
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liously gone to the dancing-room 
alone, Mr. Wyndham and I went 
upstairs to look for them. 

They were soon discovered ; and 
leaving me with a gentleman who 
asked me to dance, Mr. Wynd- 
ham went back for his wife. I did 
not spy out Harold until after that 
dance, when he passed close to me, 
his attention so much occupied by 
the lady who leaned on his arm that 
he did not observe me. 

I was much congratulated on the 
improvement in myappearance that 
evening ; much to my wonder, for 
my head was aching, and only a 
few turns of a valse rendered me 
utterly breathless. My partner was 
an old friend, and seeing how dread- 
fully bored I was at the incessant 
remarks of ‘ Yow strong you look ! 
‘Mentone has done wonders for 
you ! ‘Why, you’ve quite a colour!’ 
&c., mercifully said to me, ‘ Miss 
Lovel, do let me take you out of 
this hot room; there is a seat on 
the landing if you are not afraid of 
a draught ? and he took me to an 
ottoman placed in an alcove just 
outside a small boudoir opening on 
the staircase, and there left me 
whilst he went to fetch an ice to 
fortify my strength before I at- 
tempted another dance. 

Voices within the room attracted 
my attention, and—was it mean, 
was I wicked ?—I leaned my head 
against the wall, with my ear close 
to the hinges of the door, that I 
might hear every syllable that was 
uttered. 

Colonel Forbes presently return- 
ing with my ice, I summoned up 
all my fortitude and said, in a calm 
tone I believe, that he must find 
Mr. Wyndham, as I was not feel- 
ing well. 

People were so much accustomed 
to ‘ Miss Lovel’s airs and ill health,’ 
and Mr. Wyndham and I so very 
often left parties a long time before 
the others, that Colonel Forbes re- 
tired instantly to do as I asked. 
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My heart had begun to beat 
noisily when my ears first caught 
the deep sound of Harold’s voice, 
low, passionate, and sorrowful, be- 
hind that door ; but its action stop- 
ped, and I felt stabbed and dying, 
when I moved into the room to look 
at her whose unconscious rival I 
had been. 

Her head lay on his breast as 
mine had never lain; his arms en- 
folded her as they had never circled 
me ; and the quick showering kisses 
on her closed and tear-wet eyes were 
such as / had never received from 
Harold. 

*I thought you knew that I loved 
you,’ said Birdie Heathcote. ‘QO, 
why could you not trust me? Say 
again that you love me, Harold.’ 

Harold’s reply was inaudible, but 
it seemed to satisfy her, and she 
continued : 

‘This heiress, poor thing! does 
she love you verymuch? Ah, she 
cannot love you as /did—as I do! 
And you—’ 

‘ Birdie, my heart is broken! I 
can’t love her like I love you. O, 
what am I to do?’ 

A great cry from Birdie, as she 
here caught sight of my terrible re- 
flection in a mirror opposite. 

They started guiltily to their feet, 
and I said sweetly and politely to 
Harold, as to somechance acquaint- 
ance, ‘ Would you be so kind as to 
ask for my shawl? Iam anxious to 
go home.’ 

‘Miss Lovel—Norah ! cried the 
poor boy, flushed crimson even to 
the curls on his beautiful blue-vein- 
ed forehead, ‘I am a scoundrel, and 
deserve anything you can say to 
me! I was not half good enough 
for you—and—and—I did not think 
she cared for me. Your ring— 

He had taken off the diamond 
ring I had given him, as though de- 
sirous to rid himself of all my fet- 
ters. 

I felt so strange, and was looking 
so different from my usual self, that 
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I think he feared to leave Birdie 
alone with me ; when I said again, 
‘Will you get my shawl, please, 
Harold?’ but he went away, and 
we two stood there, each waiting 
for the other to speak. 

She was pale and trembling, too 
much frightened to realise the fact 
that she was happy and blessed be- 
yond all expression ; I flushed and 
faint, yet calm and collected in the 
wretched knowledge thatthe warmth 
and daylight of my life was chilled 
and dead for ever. 

I broke the silence. 

‘I should ask your pardon, Miss 
Heathcote,’ I said, ‘both for my 
intrusion just now and also for hav- 
ing taken possession for this year 
past of what was yours by rights. 
Will you shake hands with me, and 
let us be friends ” 

She has great brown eyes, this 
Birdie, and a round dimpled face. 
She gazed at me in wonder before 
taking my outstretched hand. Pre- 
sently she exclaimed, 

*O, do not be angry with him! 
It is my fault—all my fault. I loved 
him so, and I didn’t think he cared 
for me in earnest, and so I thought 
I had better forget him ; and he is 
so proud, that he could not bear 
me to think he still loved me after 
my treatment of him. I know it 
was very wrong of him to make 
love to you; it was cheating you. 
But now I see you, I feel that he 
must love you, you are so beauti- 
ful as well as rich. I thought you 
would be old and ugly. And you 
will forgive him, will you not? I 
daresay he will soon forget me.’ 

And she stifled a bitter choking 
sob, as Colonel Forbes and Mr. 
Wyndham entered the room ; and 
almost immediately after them Har- 
old appeared with my shawl, still 
looking very shamefaced and agi- 
tated. Mr. Wyndham was, as 
usual, very much obliged to me for 
taking him away from the hot 
crowded house; and I kissed Birdie 
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Heathcote, shook hands cordially 
with my love, and went out into 
the chill starlit night. 

It was a story such as is only 
too often repeated in this world. 

Two years ago, Harold and 
Birdie had met, and fallen in love, 
and though without positive decla- 
ration on either side, had dreamed 
and lived for each other through 
just such a happy blessed summer 
as I had passed. 

But with the wind and rain of 
winter had come doubt and un- 
happiness. Some well-meaning 
friends warned Harold that his an- 
gel’s wings had butterfly tenden- 
cies—that she had damaged one 
or two hearts in her time. Bir- 
die too was foolishly induced to be- 
lieve that Harold was simply amus- 
ing himself with her, and so reck- 
lessly involved herself in a perilous 
flirtation during her absence on 
a visit in the country. Such re- 
ports of her inconstancy reached 
poor Harold, as to determine him 
never to see her again ; and it was 
about this period that he was in- 
troduced to me, and found in my 
society something soothing and 
grateful to his injured wounded 
heart. 


I was unable to see Harold and 
Birdie Heathcote married, as I was 
ill and abroad at the time, and my 
wedding visit to them was not paid 
till Birdie had been Mrs. Courtland 
more than a year, and was the 
proud mother of a little girl, whom, 
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she shyly told me, they had named 
Norah. 

I hope, I pray that they are 
happy, but I wish they were a lit- 
tle less poor. I could not help 
thinking, as I drove away from the 
house where they lived in mean 
pokey little lodgings, that it would 
be a hard struggle for pretty Birdie 
to retain her bright beauty and 
cheerfulness as the years passed 
on, and her family increased, and 
the income did not. 

This year people are not tell- 
ing me how pink my cheeks are. 
Mentone has of done wonders for 
me this time, and my cough is 
worse than before. 

But I feel strangely happy and 
contented, even when Harold 
comes to see me, and sits by my 
sofa, awkwardly twisting my old 
ring (which I requested him to 
keep, a gage d’amitié) on his white 
finger, looking contrite, and furious 
with himself for having broken my 
heart. 

I am very peaceful now. The 
summer day when Harold gathered 
his roses for my hair seems so far 
distant, and the time when the 
Courtlands will be rich and pros- 
perous draws beautifully near—for 
I have left my money to my little 
namesake—and another summer 
day will soon come when I shall 
close my eyes and be at rest, and 
they will lay me in a rose-strewn 
grave. Roses will bloom at my 
head and at my feet. I have done 
with the thorns of life. Reguiescam! 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
HERR DROIGEL IS GRIEVED. 


Tue fact of Herr Droigel honour- 
ing me with his confidence was not 
the only surprise I experienced on 
my journey back to London. 

‘You love the country, Annie,’ 
he suggested. ‘ The leaves and the 
flowers of summer, and the bare 
branches and dry twigs of winter.’ 

‘Yes,’ I answered, finding he 
paused for a reply; ‘I love the 
country at all times and in all sea- 
sons.’ 

‘You would like to live there 
continually.’ 

‘That would depend,’ I said. 

‘Upon what? You speak like 
an enigma.’ 

‘And you ask such singular ques- 
tions,’ I retorted. ‘ Of course I love 
the country, but I should not like 
to go back and live there always, 
unless I had first done something— 
made a success, or proved a failure,’ 
I added, wondering at my own bold- 
ness in pronouncing the last word. 

‘Less elegantly, but more epi- 
grammatically,—made a spoon or 
spoiled a horn,’ said my companion. 
‘TI understand what you mean. We 
have been playing at cross-purposes. 
When I spoke of “ country,” I had 
not in my thoughts a place similar 
to Alford, or even the beloved 
Lovedale, but a cot with its baek 
door opening into London, and its 
front door affording access to green 
fields, to lanes so beautiful, to walks 
tranquil as a dream. How would 
such a habitation suit the tastes of 
romantic Annie?’ 

Romantic Annie, believing that 
the question was entirely a supposi- 
titous one, relating to some vague- 
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ly-intended change of residence at a 
future and indefinite period, replied 
that it would suit her tastes well. 

‘Then it is yours!’ said Herr 
Droigel, clasping my hand between 
both of his, and turning up his eyes 
in an ecstasy. ‘ We are flying there 
The country-bred bird will 
with delight take possession of her 
nest embosomed in ivy.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ I asked. 
* Have you taken a new house?” 

‘Behold the divine common 
sense of the English nation exhibit- 
ed even in the tender person of this 
unsophisticated child! exclaimed 
Herr Droigel, addressing vacancy. 


. ‘I talk poetry to her; I would have 


discoursed of honeysuckle, bowers, 
and nightingales; but she seizes 
my imagination, and with relentless 
grasp brings me back to the level 
ground of fact.’ 

‘There are no honeysuckles, leafy 
bowers, or nightingales now,’ I re- 
marked. 

‘ There will be, and I can see and 
hear and smell them,’ he replied. 
‘I stand in the porch, and the scent 
of flowers floats to me in the calm 
evening air; I open my windows, 
and the roses put in their pretty 
fresh faces; I sit up at night to 
compose my poor songs, I lay down 
my pen, and there arises a burst of 
melody.’ 

‘Then you have taken a new 
house,’ I interrupted. 

‘Thou hast spoken, little maid- 
en,’ he answered. 

‘Andtruly,’ was my reply. ‘Where 
is it? 

‘Where is it? Letmethink. As 
you stand under the dome of St. 
Paul’s, it is north. How far north? 
you wish to know. Not far. Young 
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feet with no care clogging their 
steps might walk to Westminster 
and feel little weariness. It is the 
typical cottage of happy England. 
It stands a little back from the 
road—the road, by the way, is a 
lane—sheltered from vulgar gaze 
by high hedges of yew-thorn and 
privet. Fairy thorns, weeping wil- 
lows, drooping ash-trees, stately 
evergreen oaks stud the tiny lawn ; 
the porch is a mass of honeysuckles, 
roses, and ivy—the three strive to- 
gether for mastery ; the rooms are 
small, the rooms are low ; but they 
open one into another, and so out 
on to a garden, where southern 
breezes woo the modest violets to 
bloom, and the tender primroses to 
start into beauty. Does the descrip- 
tion please you, Annie, my child? 
Say, is it the modest ideal crystal- 
lised ?” 

Thad not crystallised in my own 
mind the question I wanted to ask 
concerning this sudden change of 
residence, and so remained silent, 
revolving the problem unexpected- 
ly presented, till Herr Droigel in- 
quired : 

‘Of what is the child thinking 
thus earnestly, with bent brow and 
downcast eye and lips compressed?” 

‘I was wondering,’ I answered, 
‘whether you would be frank with 
me.’ 

‘Frank with you !’ he exclaimed. 
‘Am I not always frank to a fault ; 
open as the day? Ask, and I reply, 
dear Annie. What hast thou in thy 
mind to say?” 

‘I want to know why you have 
moved from London, and so sud- 
denly.’ 

‘Explicit,’ he observed; then 
proceeded : ‘ Were I not frank, did 
I ever keep anything hidden behind 
the door of my thoughts, I should 
now give you a dozen reasons for 
the change, any one of which might 
be true, and yet keep back the tru- 
est of all. You see what a weapon 
it puts in your hands, dealing with 
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a man who has nothing in reserve, 
who, in matters of the world, is 
guileless as a child. And you too, 
Annie, you are guileless; but you 
are wise and prudent and reason- 
able for your years. Listen to me. 
The time comes, say in another 
twelvemonths, when we must try, 
you and I, our little venture. We 
must take that first step which 
costs, and whenever or however it 
is taken, I want no one to have 
a foregone conclusion as to how 
it is likely to turn out. I have 
enemies. Who has not? There 
are those who could tear the flesh 
from off my bones, because I have 
composed a few songs that have 
become popular. Some, strange as 
it sounds, are even jealous of my 
small musical knowledge. They 
say, “ Bah !” when Droigel is praised. 
When an audience is so good as to 
clap—as is the barbarian practice 
in England—and shout “ Encore !” 
they hiss, they cry “ Hush !” they 
shrug their shoulders. Now, if one 
of these heard I had a pupil with a 
promise, they would at once begin 
disparaging. They would exclaim, 
“Pooh, pooh! we know Droigel’s 
dreams of old. He has no sense, 
no understanding ; he recognises 
not avoice when he hears it; he be- 
lieves in voices which are not. This 
girl will make a fiasco.” And the 
British critic—who himself compre- 
hends nothing of music, and who 
forms the opinions of the British 
public,who comprehends less—will 
listen and be persuaded. He will 
write: “The young lady’s upper 
notes are reedy; or her lower, 
rough ; or her middle, weak.” Or 
he will say: “She lacks expression, 
or her time is defective, or her ear 
false.”’ 

‘What a prospect !’ I remarked. 

‘It is nothing,’ said Herr Droigel ; 
‘the poor man has his bread to earn, 
and we have ours. It is my busi- 
ness to get the start of enemies and 
idiots. It is for me to make at one 
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stroke a coup which shall settle your 
position in the judgments of those 
whose judgments are worth having. 
Besides, we shall want all the health 
and strength, all the energy and 
courage and faith the pure country 
air knows so well how to give. A 
home by the murmuring sea might 
have been preferable, but I could 
not compass that, alas! No.’ 

‘Then,’ said I, ‘you desire to 
take me a Sabbath-day’s journey 
into the wilderness, solely that I 
may be beyond the reach of your 
enemies.’ 

‘Consequently yours ; though 
they may not as yet be aware there 
is in existence a creature in every 
respect so desirable as our Annie.’ 

‘ And not to render it impossible 
I should ever see any ofmy friends?” 
I went on, ignoring the compliment 
contained in his reply. Compli- 
ments from Herr Droigel were to 


me fast becoming almost as value- 


less as pearls are to swine. 

‘Who are yourfriends?’ he asked, 
without a trace of surprise. ‘ Your 
good uncles, the adorable Pack- 
man—’ 

‘Say also, for the sake of argu- 
ment, Miss Cleeve,’ I interrupted, 
foreseeing and dreading the adjec- 
tives which would be prefixed to 
the names of Madam, Gretchen, 
and himself. 

‘What !’ he exclaimed innocent- 
ly ; ‘that Miss so piquante, so cle- 
ver, so bewitching, who ate and 
drank with a naturalness and per- 
severance most commendable ; 
Miss who condescended to let me 
walk by her side to the house of 
her uncle ; Miss who did talk, talk, 
talk; who has but one fault, that 
she is too clever; Miss, so affec- 
tionate, so eccentric! That Miss 
would not be your friend at this 
supreme crisis, Annie, but your 
enemy.’ 

‘And why?’ I asked. 

‘She loves you, but she has no 
sense in her love. She would speak 
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of that as a certainty which is as 
yet but a hope. She would run 
hither, thither, saying to this one and 
to that, “ You must take tickets in 
order to hear my friend ; she sings 
like an angel; I have known her 
since she was a baby; she has the 
most wonderful voice in the world ; 
she has been instructed by that 
funny fatold Droigel ;” and so forth, 
and so forth, and so forth. And 
then her friends might be disap- 
pointed and say, “ Pooh, the girl is 
a nothing ; I wish.I had my money 
back that I was so foolish as to pay 
for hearing a ballad I could have 
sung better myself.” ’ 

I have before said it would be 
vain to attempt a reproduction in 
writing of Herr Droigel’s English, 
and it seems almost as hopeless to 
describe by any word-description 
the manner in which he gesticulat- 
ed whilst delivering himself of the 
foregoing sentence. He pulled his 
face into all sorts of contortions, he 
shrugged his huge shoulders, he 
mimicked Miss Cleeve’s voice and 
manner, he kept his hands moving 
about as though on the keyboard of 
a piano to indicate the way in which 
she would run hither and thither. 
He was irresistibly funny, and for 
the life of me I could not help 
laughing even while I answered, 

* But that is precisely what Miss 
Cleeve will do, whether you keep 
me in solitary confinement or not.’ 

In a moment Herr Droigel was 
quiet, over his features there came 
an expression of touching melan- 
choly. 

‘You should not have said that, 
child, dear to me as one of mine 
own; you should not hurt wantonly 
one who has been a friend to you 
—faithful, true.’ 

‘I am sure you have,’ I hastened 
to reply, ‘and I did not mean to 
hurt you. I did not mean the ex- 
pression literally, of course. Pray 
forgive me; I am sorry to have vex- 
ed you.’ 
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And I was sorry, for the man had 
been kind and good to me; I was 
young too in those days, and young 
people do not, as a rule, like hurt- 
ing the feelings of their elders. The 
tears stood in my eyes for very 
shame at thought of my petulance, 
and I stretched out both hands in 
token of repentance. Sadly and 
solemnly Herr Droigel accepted 
them and my submission. 

‘You are a good child, Annie, 
and very dear to me ; but you are 
weak, and I have my fears for your 
future. You never did, you never 
do, walk straight on firm and fast 
by reason of being quite still when 
you mean to go. You hear one say 
that the road is full of dangers, you 
must not attempt to travel it ; and 
so you halt and linger there ; then 
you go a little farther, and another 
exclaims, “You are not pursuing the 
right path!” soyou, like Christian m 
the divine allegory of your Bunyan, 
turn aside into field-paths through 
which you flounder into Doubting 
Castle and the hands of that spe- 
cial enemy of all of a hesitating 
temperament, the great Giant Des- 
pair. Then one comes to you and 
takes you by the hands, and talks 
to you softly, and offers to put you 
in a way of reaching the goal, and 
is quite determined to have care of 
you by the road. He is able to 
fulfil the promise made audible to 
the dear sensible uncle, and silent- 
ly and sacredly to his own soul. 
In his own rough manner he tries 
to make the adopted child happy, 
good, successful. He pets, he 
scolds, he teaches, he entreats, he 
storms, till the voice which was 
once only sweet, becomes a marvel 
of flexibility and power; till success, 
if she will only take heed, is a cer- 
tainty, not a possibility; and then 
behold what happens! The pu- 
pil so promising meets a Miss 
whem she knew for a day or two 
years ago, who never did her any- 
thing but mischief, whose grand 
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relations drove the beloved grand- 
mother to seek in her declining 
years a strange home in a strange 
place, and in amoment she begins 
to doubt again, she wants to go 
off hand in hand with the clever 
demoiselle ; she would ruin her 
chances, she would go here, there, 
everywhere, she would sing to 
any one, she whose notes are pre- 
cious ; and because Droigel puts 
down his foot and says no, the 
poor silly little »ddchen miffs, pouts, 
frets, and is very much inclined to 
quarrel with one of the few real 
friends she has in this wide cold 
world.’ 

‘It is not so, Herr Droigel,’ I 
answered, when at length the wordy 
torrent moderated. ‘I confess I 
have been out of temper, but not 
for the reason you state. I know 
you have taught me all I can 
do. I know you have spared no 
pains to make me a singer ; I dare- 
say you understand what is good 
for me much better than I do my- 
self, and I am quite ready to do 
anything you tell me if you only tell 
me why you desire it ; if—if only 
you will not treat me like a child.’ 

‘And, mein Gott,’ ejaculated 
Herr Droigel, turning up his eyes 
and invoking some god included in 
his own theology, and of which cer- 
tainly no recognised creed had 
knowledge, ‘what are you but a 
child? Suppose for the sake of talk- 
ing babble, I say when we arrive 
in London, “Good-bye, sweet one; 
we part here, big Droigel and little 
Annie ;” what would you do?” 

‘I don’t know,’ I replied; ‘but 
that is nothing to the matter, for 
most women would not know what 
to do if left suddenly alone in a 
great town where they have only 
entered one house, the door of 
which is shut upon them. I am 
not a child, and it makes me cross 
to be treated like one. ‘There, 
Herr Professor, you have had your 
say, and I have had mine.’ 
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*O, these women,’ he murmured 
softly, ‘ these children !’ 

‘ These men,’ I added, laughing. 

‘You are a naughty girl,’ he re- 
marked; ‘but Droigel cannot be 
unforgiving to his youngest, to the 
Benjamin of his age. You area 
child no longer, you say, and—well, 
to please you, we will cede the 
point. What does Annie the wo- 
man want ?” 

‘She wants you to treat her as 
you would a woman,’ I began— 
here Herr Droigel cast a look up- 
on me, which was at once a mix- 
ture of amusement and compassion 
—‘ not to humour and deceive her 
as you might a baby.’ 

* Go on, I listen to you,’ he said; 
‘ condescend to explain.’ 

‘ For instance,’ I proceeded, ‘had 
you told me your views concerning 
Miss Cleeve, I should have written 
to let her know exactly how matters 
stood.’ 

‘Go on,’ he repeated; ‘I listen, 
I admire. O, the tact so divine of 
this English people! 

‘There was no need to make a 
mystery about it,’ I continued bold- 
ly, ‘there was no necessity to go 
abroad.’ 

‘How grateful is this English 
people !’ he interrupted ; ‘they de- 
serve to be—rich.’ 

‘I hope I am not ungrateful,’ I 
said; ‘I have had a delightful trip, 
I never enjoyed anything so much 
in all my life as I did our journey ; 
but still, had you said one word to 
me, only one, that evening Miss 
Cleeve spent with us—’ 

‘ Enough,’ he said, as I paused, 
really not knowing how to proceed. 
‘Enough ; I think I comprehend 
the intricacies of your heart now. 
To spare you trouble, to keep the 
blogm on the peach, the dew on 
the rose, the green leaves over the 
sweet violet, I have kept you in 
ignorance of some few whys and 
wherefores. You want all that 
swept away; you would have the 


veil of mist which intervenes be- 
tween youth and reality dispelled ; 
you want to look out on a world, 
which hassome ugly corners,through 
plate-glass ; you want nothing soft- 
ened, nothing concealed ; you want 
me, to use your imperfect English 
expression—gauche, as all English 
expressions must of necessity prove 
—‘‘to be frank with you.”’ 

‘ If you can,’ I answered eagerly. 
I did not mean to be rude, but the 
sentence slipped out unawares. 

Herr Droigel seized hold of it, 
however. 

‘It is for this we rear children, 
he said, addressing that imaginary 
audience he always seemed able to 
conjure up before his eyes at a 
moment’s notice. ‘ Itis for this we 
wake when others sleep ; for this 
we rise early, and take rest late ; 
for this we eat the bread of careful- 
ness.” 

‘For what?’ I inquired, though 
I knew without his telling me. 

‘For ingratitude which is keener 
than a serpent’s tooth,’ he answered. 

‘I am not ungrateful, I hope,’ 
was my reply. ‘I know all you 
have done for me. I have always 
been, and I hope always shall be, 
ready to acknowledge that I owe 
every atom of learning I possess 
to you; that you and Madam and 
Gretchen have been good and kind 
to me; that I have been happy 
ever since I came to London; but 
you have not been frank with me.’ 

‘ Not been frank with you! Well, 
it is of no use arguing with one of 
your divine sex—no, not from the 
time she is in long clothes. Have 
your own way, my dear ; and your 
own opinion. You will have both, 
whether I say yea or whether I say 
nay. You want to see not merely 
my actions, but to scrutinise my 
reasons for them. You want to 
peep here and there, like every 
other woman, if there is a closed 
door, and you are told there is no- 
thing on the other side of it. You 
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want to see nothing. There is no- 
thing hidden in me, child of my 
heart, whose petulance I forgive. 
You might look down, down into 
Droigel as through the waters of a 
clear lake ; nothing lies at the bot- 
tom of his nature except a desire 
to spare pain, trouble, and anxiety 
to those who are more to him than 
himself. He has no Bluebeard 
chamber ; but though there is no- 
thing in the whole of his house 
worth seeing, you shall be made 
free of it. I say to you from this 
hour, Annie, take the keys and see 
whether there be any disguise, any 
secrecy, any of your English reserve, 
at once so repelling and so suspi- 
cious, about the foolish old dotard, 
who, cruel and unjust as she is to 
him, loves the orphan he found 
weeping under the shadow of a 
gray tower in a graveyard so quiet, 
so still, so beautiful, so sad.’ 

When he mentioned those keys 
which were to unlock the chambers 
of his heart, Herr Droigel took my 
hand in his and made a feint of put- 
ting the magic present into it. 

What could one do with such a 
man, except look amiable again 
after having looked sulky? If you 
tell a friend he has a smut on his 
face, and the friend persists the 
black exists only in your imagina- 
tion, has been created solely by 
your deficiency of vision, of what 
avail is remonstrance or iteration ? 
He will not believe, and there is 
not the slightest use in trying to 
make him believe. 

I had drawn a shade across his 
transparency—that was the way in 
which he subsequently alluded to 
our conversation—but the darkness 
came from my nature, which, though 
most ‘ lofeable,’ was still English 
and eccentric. Droigel’s mind was 
incapable of casting a shadow. 

‘Is it not so, mine Annie?’ he 
said, when, I having, as usual, given 
way on every particular, we made 
up our little disagreement and were 
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friends again. ‘Did you not view 
the faithful adopted father through 
the medium of a cloud of British 
spleen? Havel ever had any secret 
from you which it behoved you to 
know? Am I notclearas the day?’ 

‘That goes without saying,’ I 
answered, weary of the controversy. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
OUR INVITATION. 


Tue change to the suburbs was 
in many respects pleasant; and 
though we went to our new abode 
at a season when the worst part of 
the year for town or country is com- 
ing on, still to me the face of the 
country seemed that of an old 
friend. After all, the hollies and 
the laurels, the evergreen oaks and 
the yew-trees, were better objects 
on which to turn one’s eyes than 
the backs and fronts of other houses. 
It was agreeable, also, to sit in the 
pleasant pretty drawing-room with 
the French windows open, singing 
to one’s heart’s content with never a 
soul to hear, and the rain pattering 
on the verandah by way of accom- 
paniment to the piano. ‘The kit- 
chen was well away from the living 
rooms; and in them Madam al- 
ways—and Herr Droigel when at 
home—spent much time. More 
ineffably nasty dishes, more inde- 
scribably curious A/ats were, I think, 
concocted in Woodbine Cottage— 
so our new abode was called—than 
had been the case in the heart of 
London. We boasted a garden 
well stocked with herbs and such 
vegetables as furnish variety in 
autumn and early and mid-winter, 
and amongst these the Professor 
browsed like an ox turned out into 
fresh pastures. Never before pro- 
bably had he revelled amid such 
a profusion of good things as were 
contained in that little kitchen gar- 
den. Good heavens, in what start- 
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ling combinations he rejoiced ! 
Sweet he made bitter; bitter he 
made sweet. He stewed cabbage, 
he served up broccoli with sauces, 
the very aroma of which was an 
offence to my nostrils. Savory 
herbs pervaded every morsel we put 
into our lips. He divided his lei- 
sure between the kitchen and the 
garden, between the range and the 
greenhouse. He exhausted his 
knowledge of English in adjuring 
a new maid-of-all-work and deliver- 
ing lectures to the gardener—whom 
I once overheard muttering that 
‘ the old cuss always kep’ a-messing 
and a-talking and a-poking his in- 
quisitive nose into places that 
warn’t no bisness of hisn.’ 

If it had ever entered into the 
mind of that gardener that a suit- 
able selection of vegetables might 
be made from our stock and ‘de- 
voted to his own use or that of a 
friendly greengrocer, between whom 


and himself pecuniary arrangements ~ 


stood on a proper footing, he must 
have been a miserably disappointed 
man ; but I think not the value of 
a sprig of parsley escaped the Pro- 
fessor’s watchful eye. Keen as was 
his ear for music, I think his sense 
of possession was keener still. 

We ate vegetables ‘like cows,’ 
I understood was the gardener’s 
unflattering comment passed upon 
the whole of us ; ‘and as for salads, 
large and small, they might be rab- 
bits theirselves, they might.’ 

Had Herr Droigel been an Eng- 
lishman he must have succumbed 
to that gardener. As it was, the 
gardener struck his colours at the 
end of a fortnight. He couldn't 
stand it, and he wouldn’t; and he 
didn’t, for he went ; and as we did 
not send and entreat his return, 
revenged himself by writing to his 
master, the owner of our furnished 
house, that ‘ Mr. Droggle’ was ruin- 
ing the place ; that he had already 
stripped the garden clean ; that he 
was turning the conservatory into 
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a stove, and that every plant would 
be roasted up alive ; that we kept 
no servant, and that everything was 
‘going to wrack and ruin; that 
we lived like pigs in a sty, and 
lived on made messes, slops, and 
roots—all of which mass of infor- 
mation was sent with the ‘ duty of 
your humble servant, Robt. Hayles.’ 

Certainly Mr. Hayles never would 
have written such a succinct ac- 
count of our shortcomings had he 
considered for a moment that it 
might bring his employer back 
from Devonshire, where he was 
wintering for the sake of a delicate 
wife. ’ 

His idea evidently was that Mr. 
Merrich would at once insist on his 
tenant resigning the reins of go- 
vernment to Robert Hayles, and 
so avert that acme of wreck and 
ruin so tersely indicated as coming 
upon his possessions. 

Innocent of evil—for indeed we 
had but utilised for ourselves those 
vegetables which Robert Hayles 
considered ought to have been 
sold for the public good—we were, 
totally unaware of the threatened 
thunderbolt, one morning pursuing 
our accustomed avocations when 
Mr. Merrich arrived. 

Madam was in the kitchen doing 
nothing, as usual; our maid—a 
snuffy and rheumatic woman of 
threescore and ten—was in a very 
demi-toilette washing up the cups 
and saucers; Herr Droigel had 
gone to town; Gretchen was pre- 
paring fora purchasing expedition ; 
I was trying a little air I turned up 
in an old music-book, exquisitely 
simple, for that reason perhaps all 
the more difficult to learn to sing 
properly : 

*‘Komme, lieber Mai, und mache 
Die Baume wieder griin.’ 

I was beginning over again when 
Gretchen, looking handsomer than 
ever, and attired for walking, en- 
tered the room. 

‘ What an idiotic air that is you 
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are hammering away at, Annie! 
she observed with the freedom of 
criticism which lends such a charm 
to family intercourse. ‘I am quite 
weary of hearing you.’ 

‘You won’t hear me when you 
are out of the house,’ I answered. 

‘No, and I hope you will have 
done with it by the time I return,’ 
she retorted. ‘ Anything you want 
me to get for you? Adieu, then ; 
au revoir; and she left me to pro- 
ceed with my studies. 

Once more I began: 


*‘Komme, lieber Mai, und mache 
Die Baume wieder griin, 
Und lass an dem Bache 
Die kleinen Vielchen bliihn, 
Wie noch ich doch so gerne 
Ein Vielchen—’ 


At this juncture the door opened 
for the second time, and Gretchen 
appeared, ushering in a gentleman, 
who bowed as I rose from the 
music-stool and glanced from him 
to Gretchen with a vague alarm. 

* Miss Trenet—Mr. Merrich,’ said 
Gretchen, and I knew he was there 
on no pleasant business ; but even 
while I guessed this vaguely, I 
understood that Gretchen's beauty, 
and Gretchen’s appearance, and 
Gretchen’s ready wit had averted 
the evil. 

‘Do you know when papa will 
be home, Annie?’ she went on ; 
and then when I said I did not, 
without giving Mr. Merrich time to 
make any observation, she left the 
apartment, remarking : 

‘If you kindly sit down for a 
moment, I will tell mamma you 
are here.’ 

Left alone with our visitor, I 
essayed conversation. I tried the 
weather ; I made observations on 
the neighbouring scenery ; I even 
ventured to hope that Mrs. Merrich 
had derived benefit from the change 
to Devonshire. Fresh, also, from 
continental travel, I found some- 
thing to say in disparagement of 
the English climate. 
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On all these varied topics Mr. 
Merrich made civil though not en- 
couraging comments ; and I was 
racking my brains to find something 
more to say to him when he sud- 
denly took the initiative. 

‘You are a relation of Herr 
Droigel, I presume ?’ he began. 

Courage, thought I. It is easier 
to answer questions than to origi- 
nate conversation. 

‘No,’ I answered aloud. 
only a pupil.’ 

‘ But you reside with the family, 
I presume ?” 

‘I have lived with Herr and 
Madam Droigel for several years.’ 

‘You must not think me imper- 
tinent for making such inquiries,’ 
he continued ; ‘but the fact is, I 
received a letter about my tenant 
which induced me to come up from 
Devonshire and see Herr Droigel. 
Of course I have only to look at 
this room’ (Gretchen and I, proud 
of the pretty furniture, had decked 
it out with flowers and greenery) 
‘to feel sure the whole of the 
statements which have been made 
are untrue ; but still—’ 

‘I cannot imagine any statement 
made about Herr Droigel to his dis- 
credit,’ I replied bravely enough, 
though my heart began to beat 
fast, for somehow any sort of libel, 
whether true or false, affects one 
like a sudden blow. ‘I knew him 
first at the house ofa valued friend, 
and he has been very kind to me; 
and I did not imagine until this 
moment that there was any one in 
the world who would speak ill of 
him.’ 

‘There was not very much ill 
spoken,’ answered Mr. Merrich with 
a smile. ‘My correspondent only 
said the house was not properly 
cared for, and that the garden was 
in shocking order. You see I am 
quite frank about the matter.’ 

‘I do not think the house is in 
shocking order,’ I remarked. It 
would have been a shame if it had 
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been, considering the pains Gret- 
chen and I were at to keep it neat. 

‘Neither do I, Miss Trenet,’ he 
said with a smile, glancing round 
at the tables, vases, mirrors, and 
chairs his own money had bought. 

‘And as for the garden,’ I went 
on, ‘ we were only three days with- 
out a man to attend to it. The 
person you employed left suddenly, 
and we were unable immediately to 
supply his place, but Herr Droigel 
saw to the conservatory himself; 
he is very fond of flowers ; and there 
was nothing spoiled. Perhaps you 
would like to walk round and see?’ 

He hesitated for a moment, but 
then said straightforwardly : 

‘I am rather proud of my little 
place, and should not have let it 
to every one ; so perhaps you will 
excuse me if I confess—’ 

‘Were Herr Droigel at home,’ I 
interrupted, ‘he would insist, I 
know, upon your inspecting every 
nook and corner ;’ and wrapping a 
shawl round my shoulders, I stepped 
out upon the lawn, Mr. Merrich fol- 
lowing. 

We paced slowly round the 
walks ; we visited the stable-yard ; 
we loitered in the conservatory ; 
and we became such friends that 
before we reéntered the house I 
had seen the letter, and understood 
we were indebted to Robert Hayles 
forthe honour of Mr. Merrich’s visit. 

I could not help laughing over 
the gardener’s statements, they were 
so true although they were so totally 
false ; the whole epistle was such 
an admirable caricature of our esta- 
blishthent and ways of life, whilst, 
at the same time, it contained such 
an accurate reflection of Hayles’s 
disappointment, that it was utterly 
impossible to read the epistle with 
gravity. 

‘I am unable to imagine, Miss 
Trenet, how you can derive amuse- 
ment from such a scandalous pro- 
duction,’ remarked Mr. Merrich. 

‘ He does not say anything very 
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bad about us,’ I replied. ‘Gret- 
chen and I have been laughing ever 
since we came here at the contest 
between Herr Droigeland yourman. 
His habit evidently was formerly 
to provide what he chose for the 
kitchen. Herr Droigel’s habit is 
to take what he likes; and we have 
had vegetables in every way veget- 
ables could be cooked, except 
plainly, during the course of the 
last few weeks. I shall not know 
a carrot or a turnip if I ever see it 
dressed au naturel again. Here,’ 
I went on, ‘ is the Professor's stove. 
He has made himself a little forc- 
ing-house in this corner for raising 
salads; but I do not think the place 
is going to “wrack and ruin” at pre- 
sent.’ 

‘Really, Miss Trenet, I am dis- 

gusted to think I ever had such a 
fellow in my employment, and I 
feel utterly ashamed to have for 
a moment given credence to his 
slanders.’ 
* Presently Gretchen joined us. 
Softening down the more grievous 
accusations brought by Hayles 
against the Droigel family, I told 
her he had represented we were 
fairly stripping the grounds; and 
she afforded us considerable amuse 
ment by speculating how her father 
would direct arbor-vite sprigs to 
be served, or what sort of physical 
condition we should be in after a 
stew of laurel-leaves. 

‘She had been desired by her 
mother,’ she said, ‘to request Mr. 
Merrich to join us at luncheon.’ 
Gretchen had even then an eye to 
effect, and did not choose to call 
our midday repast dinner. ‘It 
would be a satisfaction,’ she re- 
marked, ‘ for him to have had some- 
thing out of his own garden before 
we finished the whole ofits contents.’ 

With the air of a man who felt 
he had been placed in a very false 
position, and who was determined 
to speak a few words of a disagree- 
able nature to his late employé, 
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Mr. Merrichaccepted the invitation, 
and we entered the dining-room, 
where Gretchen had with her own 
hands set out the table, and where 
we found Madam dressed in her 
best black-silk gown, a cap on her 
head, and her hair tidy. 

* What a task I have had!’ whis- 
pered Gretchen, and she turned up 
her eyes and made a mowe expres- 
sive of the endurance of much 
mental anguish. 

But it would not have mattered 
much what Madam had donned. 
Our landlord’s eyes were too in- 
tently occupied with Gretchen — 
who, fairand talland graceful,looked 
the very incarnation of a future 
queen of song—for him to have lei- 
sure to scrutinise very intently the 
appearance or attire of any other 
person present. 

‘I suppose,’ he began after a 
time, speaking in that stilted phrase- 
ology which so many people think 
proper to adopt when addressing a 
person who is a public character, 
or any embryo who is likely to be- 
come so,—‘I suppose it was in your 
interest Herr Droigel sought this 
retirement?” 

‘No,’ Gretchen .answered, smil- 
ing; ‘I think, had he consulted 
either my interest or my wishes, he 
would have remained in town. Iam 
not particularly fond of the country, 
or its counterfeit the suburbs.’ 

*O, I beg your pardon. I un- 
derstood—that is, I imagined Herr 
Droigel hinted something about 
quietness and repose being neces- 
sary for perfect health and voice.’ 

‘My health is perfect, thank 
you,’ she said; ‘and I have no 
voice. Itis Miss Trenet on whom 
all our hopes centre; but Miss 
Trenethas at presenta disagreeable 
trick of building up hopes one day, 
and destroying them the next.’ 

* How can you say so!’ exclaim- 
ed Madam in thick gutturals; then 
addressing Mr. Merrich she went on, 
‘Our Annie has not much look 








of being one day a singer profes- 
sional.’ 

‘No,’ he answered slowly, cast- 
ing at the same time a curious 
glance at my unlikely person ; ‘ no. 
I never was more deceived in my 
life. I certainly concluded — I 
should have said decidedly—’ 

‘And you would have said aright,’ 
I interrupted. ‘ Herr Droigel told 
me a story a little time since of a 
voice which was sent in mistake to 
the wrong person. Mine is a similar 
case. No owner has as yet come to 
claim my voice; but I am quite cer- 
tain it does notrightly belong to me.’ 

‘ There’s papa !’ exclaimed Gret- 
chen, rising and going out to meet 
him. She was not a second away, 
but I knew by her expression when 
she returned that already Herr 
Droigel was au courant with the 
whole state of affairs. 

Gretchen and I had few reserves. 

‘What a blessing I chanced to 
be going out when ‘our worthy land- 
lord appeared!’ she said to me after- 
wards ; ‘and what a mercy papa 
was not at home and roaming a- 
bout in that disgraceful old dress- 
ing-gown !’ 

In his town-going costume the 
father found favour in Mr. Merrich’s 
eyes. He gave his guest a cordial 
greeting, and desired Gretchen to 
produce some wine, which had 
come direct from his own native 
town of Mayence. Herr Droigel 
was apt to adopt as his own all 
towns in which he had ever so- 
journed. Abroad he always spoke 
of London as that dear foster-mo- 
ther or the English god-mamma 
who had presented her unworthy 
child with silver spoons and mugs 
undeserved. 

Whilst he and Mr. Merrich sipped 
the marcobriinner, which I do not 
believe either of them really liked, 
Gretchen took up the parable of 
Hayles’s enormities. 

Herr Droigel listened thought- 
fully, and Mr. Merrich looked at me 
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with the entreating eyes of one who 
should say : 

‘ Pray never tell them the exact 
contents of that letter.’ 

Perhaps his conscience whisper- 
ed he ought not to have expected 
much mercy from me; but I had 
been for so long a time accustomed 
to walk overshadowed by Gretchen 
that I forgave his evident disap- 
pointment at my appearance, and 
answered him with a reassuring 
glance. 

‘Ha! commented Herr Droigel, 
when Gretchen had finished her 
narrative, interrupted by idiotic 
comments from Madam —‘ ha, I 
will be one with the sorry rogue 
some day.’ 

He was holding his glass be- 
tween himself and the light, and 
looking at the wine it contained 
with one eye shut as he delivered 
himself of this statement, altogether 
presenting a ludicrous appearance ; 
and yet, spite of the absurdity of 
his expression and the moderation 
of his speech, it occurred to me, 
and also I think to Mr. Merrich, 
that he would be as good as his 
word. 

Ere long he asked our landlord 
if he would join him in a cigar, and 
for some half an hour the pair 
paced up and down the lawn on 
which the drawing-room windows 
opened, whilst Gretchen busied her- 
self with some coloured wool-work, 
which formed a pleasant contrast 
to her white fingers; and Madam, 
weary of her tight-fitting dress and 
longing to be out of it, sat down: in 
an easy-chair, and gave utteraice 
at intervals to heart-breaking sighs. 

As for me, I began to copy the 
little song to which I had taken 
such a fancy. It was contained in 
a great cumbersome volume, trou- 
blesome to lift and place properly 
on the piano, and I wished to have 
it in some more accessible form. 

‘Are not you getting sick of 
music, Annie?’ asked Miss Gretchen 
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at length, smothering a yawn as she 
put her question. 

‘Yes, of my own,’ I replied. 

‘Why do you not ask your se- 
cond parent when he intends to give 
his adopted child a chance of mak- 
ing use of all she has acquired ?” 

‘I have asked him, and he says 
he does not know—that when the 
wave comes in we must go out 
upon it.’ 

‘What an utterance !’ exclaimed 
Gretchen, and she resumed her 
work in silence. 

After a pause, she began again: 

‘ Annie, do use another pen or a 
pencil ; that scratching makes me 
feel so irritable. I should like to 
get up and pull your hair.’ 

‘You were more amiable at 
luncheon,’ I observed, making the 
exchange she requested. 

*O, of course; one had to be 
agreeable. One did not want to 
be turned out of the house and 
with ignominy ; but I declare, what 
with the shock of meeting that 
strange individual, and the anguish 
I endured in making my mother 
more presentable, and the trouble 
it was to induce Susan to bring in 
the dishes and take herself away, I 
feel quite worn out.’ 

‘You look worn out, Gretchen,’ 
I agreed; ‘your eyes are heavy 
and your cheeks pale.’ 

‘ Nonsense,’ she interrupted, turn- 
ing sharply round to catch a glimpse 
of herself in a mirror ; ‘ what a little 
story-teller you are, Annie !’ 

‘ Nay, it was you who said you 
were worn out,’ I remonstrated. 

‘But you said I looked worn out,’ 
she retorted. 

‘I think the one statement was 
about as true as the other,’ was my 
answer. 

‘ Having settled that to your own 
satisfaction, what do you think of 
Mr. Merrich ?’ 

‘I do not think much of him 
either for good or for evil,’ I an- 
swered. ‘I think he is like most 
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people—there is very little in him 
either to praise or blame. He ap- 
pears to me—’ 

‘Hush,’ cried Gretchen, ‘here 
they come ; and she bent her head 
over her many-coloured wools, and 
I went on with my copying, and 
Madam raised herself in her chair, 
grasping the arms with both hands ; 
and the steps came nearer, nearer, 
crunching over the gravel. 

It is hard to tell why some days 
stand out so much more clearly in 
one’s memory than others—days 
marked by no special incident, 
distinguished apparently by no cir- 
cumstance calculated to impress it- 
self on the recollection—and yet the 
years gone by contain such for each 
and all of us. Dreaming by the 
fire-light, looking out over the sea, 
resting on the green hill-side, wan- 
dering through the woods, loitering 
as the rivulet winds its devious way, 
singing its low song to the bending 
ferns and grasses—some days, some 
hours, for no reason that we can 
discover, come forth from the re- 
cesses of the past and are present 
with us once again. 

The day of Mr. Merrich’s visit 
was one of those marked in my life, 
and I never could tell why, since 
the man exercised no influence on 
my future. 

Sometimes I have fancied that, as 
coming events cast their shadows 
before, so, when unconsciously our 
feet cross a fresh boundary and 
our circumstances enter a fresh 
epoch of experience, a subtle in- 
stinct stamps the seemingly unim- 
portant momenton our minds. That, 
at any rate, is the only reason I can 
give why the little room, occupied 
as I have described, is still present 
to my mental vision—why the sound 
of heavy footsteps treading loose 
gravel underfoot comes back as 
though my ear were listening to it 
now. 

The footsteps drew near, then 
stopped outside the first window, 
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through which Mr. Merrich entered, 
followed by Herr Droigel. 

‘He said good-bye with much 
regret,’ he was kind enough to as- 
sure us. ‘ He had spent a delight- 
ful afternoon ;’ this I thoroughly be- 
lieved. ‘ He hoped he should have 
the pleasure at some not remote 
period of seeing us all in Devon- 
shire ;’ and in conclusion, when the 
time came for taking leave especi- 
ally of me, he held my hand for a 
moment whilst wishing me every 
success in my profession. 

I know now what was passing in 
his mind. He thought it just on 
the cards that one day—who could 
tell?—even poor little I might do 
something, be a somebody. 

The chance was remote ; but the 
way in which fortune deals out un- 
expected honours to unlikely peo- 
ple is remarkable, so it was worth 
while being civil—worth while, spite 
of the shrug of his shoulders and 
shake of his head, reflected in one 
of Mr. Merrich’s own mirrors, I 
caught sight of Herr Droigel exe- 
cuting for his guest’s private infor- 
mation. 

After this fashion the talk tended, 
I knew, as the Proféssor attended 
his guest to the outer gate : 

‘She has a little voice, this An- 
nie, so dear to us all; and if she 
rest much and take care of her 
health, and acquires courage and 
makes friends—who knows !—she 
may make a moderate success. Let 
us hope so.’ 

For me, the time when shrug or 
shake ofmy master’scould seriously 
impress or depress me had gone by. 
I had lived too long behind the 
scenes for the tricks and manner- 
isms of that unreal actor to impress 
me painfully ; and so, with a mind 
uninfluenced by the dismal fiasco 
that shrug and shake were meant 
to shadow forth, I returned to my 
copying, while Gretchen went up- 
stairs to equip herself once more 
in walking-costume, and Madam 
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hurried after to change her black- 
silk dress for a dishabille that prov- 
ed the more distressing by dint of 
contrast with the fine feathers in 
which Gretchen had decked her. 

As for Herr Droigel, when next 
he appeared, it was in an old pair 
of trousers, the dressing-gown ab- 
horrent to myself and Gretchen, a 
waistcoat unbuttoned, and in lieu 
of cravat, an old red handkerchief 
twisted round his neck. On his 
head he wore a battered straw hat, 
which he ceremoniously removed 
on entering the drawing-room. 

‘Annie, my child, I absolve you 
from lessons this afternoon. I go to 
make myself a sash—’ 

‘ A what, Herr?’ I inquired, look- 
ing in his face, which beamed with 
pleasure and excitement. 

‘A glass—how do you call it ?— 
this—’ 

‘O,a window sash. What in the 
world do you want that for?” 

‘I want to grow myself more sa- 
lad—more green meats, more let- 
tuce stuff, more everything.’ 

‘Then you are going to make a 
cucumber frame ?” 

‘ Thou hast it, Annie beloved— 
a cucumber frame. You will mar- 
vel to see what I plant in it. There, 
I must hurry away. Be good and 
practise. Farewell,dear child.’ And 
kissing his hand he departed. 

I had finished my copying by 
this time, and was not sorry to oc- 
cupy the next hour in learning it. 

Simple and easy as was the air, I 
could not satisfy myself as to the 
manner of its performance. 

Rarely had I been so taken with 
amelody. It was graceful, it was 
charming ; further, it was all my 
own. I had never seen it before. 
Never heard it. Never heard of 
It. 

Possibly had Herr Droigel set me 
the task I might not have cared to 
complete it. As the matter stood, 
I worked at that song. I sang it 
over and over and over. I tried it 
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in one time and another. I changed 
the key. I experimented with this 
expression and with that; and when 
twilight came I knew it perfectly. 
I could sit in the dark and let the 
notes flash out—rising, falling, com- 
ing, going, whilst my hands touched 
the keys lightly, softly indicating 
an accompaniment rather than play- 
ing one. 

Thatnight at supper Herr Droigel 
said to me, ‘ What was that I heard 
you singing all by yourself with no 
light in the room ?” 

‘She has been at it all day,’ ex- 
plained Gretchen ; ‘a horrid stupid 
thing. I am sick of the melody, if 
it have one.’ 

‘Will you be quiet, miss? ex- 
claimed her father, with more as- 
perity than he usually evinced 
towards beautiful golden - haired 
Gretchen. ‘I addressed my ques- 
tion to Annie, not to you.’ 

‘I daresay—’ Gretchen was be- 
ginning, but I broke across her 
speech by saying, 

‘It is a little song of Mozart's.’ 

‘Nonsense! Absurd! You talk 
without understanding !’ cried the 
Professor. 

‘I assure you it is by Mozart.’ 

‘Then I say no; or if yes, you 
have singed him wrong.’ When ex- 
cited Herr Droigel’s English was, 
to say the least, peculiar. 

‘I sung it right,’ ] answered sturd- 
ily. ‘I have been practising it all 
day, off and on.’ 

‘Then come with me at once.’ 
And he rose, and seizing a candle 
proceeded towards the door, I fol- 
lowing. 

‘ Papa, there is macaroni!’ called 
out Gretchen. 

‘Droigel, Annie goes off leaving 
her supper unfinished.’ 

What Herr Droigel said in reply 
to both observations it is not for 
me to repeat 77 extenso. All I know 
is that.an avalanche of German 
words were preceded by a very Eng- 
lish ‘damn,’ which I understood to 
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apply specially to his macaroni and 
my supper. 

By the time the objurgation was 
finished, we had reached the draw- 
ing-room and the piano. 

* Now for your Mozart, miss,’ said 
Herr Droigel, putting down the 
candle with a bang. 

I did not amuse him with my 
manuscript, over which I know he 
would have pished and pshawed, 
but I opened the great volume and 
placed it before him at a distant 
table, whither I carried the candle. 

* Shall I sing it, sir? I inquired. 
‘7 know it without the notes.’ 

He motioned me to begin, and I 
sang it through just as I had done 
to myself—just as I was able so 
seldom to sing to him—with my 
very soul making melody through 
my lips. 

When I had done, I looked to- 
wards Herr Droigel. Unmindful of 
macaroni, he was gazing at the 
text. 

‘O, thou false Mozart, to have 
served me such a trick!’ he cried, 
—‘ Mozart, whom I worship ; who 
stands third only amongst the mu- 
sicians I adore! Thou faithless 
Mozart, to thy turns of expression, 
to thy marvellous melodies, to 
thy simple surprises I could have 
sworn, I should have said, so long 
as hearing remained with me. But 
here is something which being yours 
is not yours, which comes stealing 
to me through the darkness, saying, 
“ Droigel, here is an air you are 
ignorant of, and that you should 
know.” Annie, you sing that melody 
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divinely. Come and let me em- 
brace you, my child.’ 

Which latter was entirely a fagon 
de parler on the part.-of my in- 
structor. If ever I went near him 
after such a command, he merely 
took two of my fingers and squeez- 
ed them. 

On the present occasion we went 
through this ceremony solemnly; 
then after wiping his eyes, he said 
to me, ‘I forgot to tell you a piece 
of news that will please you. We, 
you and I, are invited to a grand 
party.’ 

‘To a party! I repeated, in 
amazement. I had heard of par- 
ties, but had never been asked to 
one in my life. 

‘Yes, where my Annie will have 
the chance of singing to a select 
company, if she likes.’ 

‘Tell me all about it,’ I entreat- 
ed, my cheeks aglow, my head on 
fire. 

‘There is nothing more to tell. 
We are asked to Sir Brooks’ for 
the twenty-sixth.’ 

‘Sir Brooks what?’ I asked. 

‘ Sir Brooks himself,’ he answered. 

Later on in life, I discovered Herr 
Droigel, clever as he was, never 
could master the fact that in Eng- 
land the proper names of knights 
and baronets are never pronounced 
without aChristian name preceding 
them. 

The ‘ Sir Brooks’ we were invited 
to visit was, in ouridiom, Sir Thomas 
Brooks, Baronet, of Bolton-row, 
Mayfair. 
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In these days of free trade and the 
income tax, it is not easy to ‘ real- 
ise,’ as brother Jonathan would say, 
the smuggling exploits of the good 
old times, when George the Third 
was king. Beg pardon of Arch- 
bishop Trench, that learned and en- 
tertaining advocate of English un- 
defiled. To realise, I know, is not 
good English, but until he or some- 
body like him finds an equivalent, I 
fain must use it. Clergymen of the 
Church established warming their 
ruby noses with smuggled French 
brandy at tenpence the quart; Eng- 
lish ladies bedecking themselves 
with smuggled blond and Valen- 
ciennes lace; ay, the First Napo- 
leon—ée petit capora/—himself sip- 
ping Jamaica rum smuggled into 
his dominions, of course at the 
very time when the continental 
system was most severe,—it is not 
easy to realise all this. 

So to bring before the mind’s 
eye, as it were, a picture of this 
olden time, I resolved to cultivate 
some small converse with a certain 
old sinner I know, and, what is 
worse, respect. He is an individual 
stricken in years, his hair time- 
bleached, his nature meditative. 
Garrulous he is sometimes, but 
wayward. ‘This old sinner gives 
utterance to his thoughts in speech 
just when he likes, and for as long 
as he likes. Sharp and decisive, 
he begets the idea of one who in 
sturdy manhood could command, 
and must be obeyed. This old 
sinner could disclose some anec- 
dotes of smuggling as smuggling 
used to be. 

* You are a Frenchman, sir ?” 

‘After a fashion,’ he replied: ‘I 
was born in France. My father 


was a Frenchman, as you might 
guess by my name. I was born in 
France, but my mother was Eng- 
lish,’ 

‘ You speak English remarkably 
well, sir.’ 

‘And so I ought, having been 
here more than sixty years. To 
and fro, that is to say—to and fro.’ 
Thereupon my old sinner became 
meditative. He held a short clay 
pipe between his lips. Shutting his 
eyes he began to smoke mechanic- 
ally. All up! is what I thought. 
The once-touched limpet sticks all 
the tighter. He'll stick to his re- 
serve as the touched limpet to the 
rock. A pause. There was yet 


-hope; the smoke wreaths came 


quicker; the chest heaved ; breath- 
ing grew quicker. Courage! He 
may speak yet. 

* You must have been a fine fel- 
low when young, sir. What did 
the ladies say? You're a fine fel- 
low now. I wouldn’t like to quarrel 
with you and meet you afterwards 
in a dark lane.’ 

‘I’m seventy-four,’ meditatively 
ejaculated the old sinner, opening 
his eyes ; and he looked it. 

* As age advances,’ said I, ‘does 
not the memory of sins stand out 
unpleasantly? Don’t you feel—that 
is to say, feel sorry that at an 
early period of your life—beg par- 
don—what I mean is—regret your 
having been mixed up in—’ 

‘ Smuggling,’ interposed he, com- 
ing boldly to the issue. ‘Smug- 
gling! repeated he in thunderous 
tones, from which reserve had van- 
ished. ‘ Smuggling ?’ ejaculated he 
a third time, as if he loved the very 
sound of the word, and this time 
interrogatively ; ‘not a bit,’ remov- 
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ing pipe from mouth; ‘ not that!’ (a 
fillip.) ‘As long as I smuggled I 
made money’ (a pose of defiance). 
‘When I went into proper trade, as 
they call it’ (a contemptuous grin, 
the word ‘ proper’ emphasised), ‘ I 
lost it. All I know is, if I’d got 
money now, I’dgosmuggling again.’ 

‘You don’t mean it ?” 

‘Don’t I, though? Why not?’ 

He fell to smoking again, the 
old sinner, and in that sort of con- 
templative way that made me again 
fear I should lose his narrative. 

‘There’s nothing worth smug- 
gling,’ at last muttered he, with a 
sigh and a shoulder shrug; ‘ no- 
thing but tobacco. Smuggling’s 
altogether different to what it used 
to be. ’Bacco running’s about all, 
and that’s done by steamboat 
stokers and suchlike.’ 

Clearly I had failed to appre- 
hend informant’s smuggling social 
status. Steamboat stokers and such- 
like were emphasised, and in a way 
that implied reproof. Informant 
had not been one of the suchlike, 
and somebody ought to have known 
it. 

‘What branch of the uncoven- 
anted import trade may that have 
been to which you devoted your 
talents ?’ deferentially inquired I. 

‘Lace, sir, lace. Nothing like 
lace for smuggling. Packs small, 
sells well, and in my time trade 
could be done crosswise, as this 
may be.’ The old sinner thereupon 
placed his two forefingers in such- 
wise as to represent a St. Andrew’s 
cross. ‘Just this way,’ resumed 
informant: ‘right hand, Francewe’ll 
say ; left hand, England. Fingers 
crossing just means this— smug- 
gling lace from France into Eng- 
land, and vicey vercey, England into 
France.’ 

To me the notion of conveying 
English lace into France was 
strange. It seemed like the car- 
rying of coals to Newcastle or tin 
to Cornwall. The sinner noticed 
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my perplexity, and went about set- 
ting meright. ‘English cotton- 
lace,’ said he, ‘ was in much request 
amongst French people of middle 
ranks. I don’t know how things 
are now, but in my time the Nor- 
mandy peasant-girls could get no 
more acceptable presents than Eng- 
lish lace, such as I could buy here 
for six shillings the piece. They 
trimmed their caps with it, and, I 
suppose, do now, if it hasn’t gone 
out of favour because of free trade.’ 

‘What you would seem to imply,’ 
was my remark, ‘the Normandy 
girls have the curious and peculiar 
tendency of preferring things ob- 
tained by stealth to things acquired 
hon—that’s to say, aboveboard ?” 

‘Yes. I mean to say that, and 
a good deal more. “Tisn’t only 
the Normandy girls, but every mor- 
tal woman in this world, God bless 
em!’ 

Informant’s communications were 
intermittent, which will account for 
certain breaks and pauses in what 
else would have been a straight- 
forward narrative. Never in the 
whole course of my experience had 
I heard the dictum of women’s 
proclivity to the contraband so 
strenuously propounded. It was 
not done savagely, however, as the 
final ‘God bless ’em!’ made manifest 
—lovingly, reverentially even. He 
meant it as a tribute of regard by 
the possessor of a faculty, to one 
who, like myself, might not possess 
it in an equal degree. 

‘Women,’ continued he after a 
short introspective pause and some 
few smoke whiffs, ‘women are the 
best part of us, after all. If they'd 
only the strength and pluck of 
men, besides their own virtues, 
they'd beat men out and out at 
smuggling,—that is,’ ejaculated in- 
formant, with a sigh, ‘if there was 
any smuggling left to do. I couldn't 
have got on at all without the 
ladies ; and, God bless ’em! this 
is what I'll say for em, now I’ve 
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got one foot in the grave, so to 
speak, and t’other not far out of it. 
What I’ve got to say is this: hun- 
dreds of times my liberty has been 
in their hands—some few times 
my life—and they never played me 
a shabby trick, the dears.’ 

‘ That’s pleasant to hear,’ said 
I, ‘especially after what once I did 
hear, from the mouth of a gentle- 
man engaged in the same branch 
of enterprise as yourself. He told 
me a harrowing tale of betrayal by 
the girl he loved best in the whole 
world. He explained how—’ 

‘ You needn’t explain how,’ said 
the smuggler patriarch. ‘ It’s told. 
Your informant was a fool, sir: 
maybe worse. What business has 
any man in the smuggling line to 
love any one girl better than any 
other girl in the whole world? In 
the smuggling line, a man who 
knows his business has got to be 
beholden to not one woman, or 
two, or ten, but to every well-dis- 
posed woman wherever he goes. 
Mustn’t have favourites ; mustn’t 
get loving any one girl better than 
any other girl; it makes others 
jealous. And then—’ whew! 

‘ Always kept in with the women, 
strangers or no strangers; could 
always put myself on a good under- 
standing with hem. Men in my 
line of business, sir, must under- 
stand human nature. "Twasn’t 
all cutting and running, throwing 
gaugers over the cliff and pistolling, 
and that sort of thing, as some 
people seem to think, and as you 
see at the theatres. There might 
be a little that way—well, there 
was. Not all, though it was 
human natur, sir—gumption. 

‘Now look here, my prettiest 
ventures were in blond. You 
know what blond is? Well, yes. 
’Tis out of fashion now; more the 
pity. Blond is always made in 
short lengths. Ever so many wo- 
men make—well, say a yard apiece, 
each keeping to her pattern. As 
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made the various pieces are taken 
to some wholesale man and sold. 
By and by he gathers all his similar 
patterns together, and then they 
have to be joined into the regula- 
tion lengths for commerce. This 
joining is all done by the needle, 
and done so well that I'll defy 
anybody to tell where one piece 
ends and the other begins. The 
English custom -house big wigs 
weren't up to that, so they fancied 
they’d make all safe for revenue 
by clapping a seal upon one end 
of each piece of blond. I don’t 
mean those short pieces I told you 
of, but the long commercial pieces. 
This is exactly what I did. I 
bought just the little tags on which 
the seals were, and I hired one of 
those Frenchwomen I’ve told you 
of who gained her living by join- 
ing blond together. After that 
*twas easy, you know. Once get a 
venture of smuggled blond over, 


-and get the sealed part sewn on, 


I could take my blond anywhere 
without fear of all the revenue 
officers out of’ (I here leave a blank 
by preference). ‘To give you an 
idea of the neat way in which 
blond can be joined, just listen. 
My mother-in-law—’ 

‘Your mother-in-law,’ interrupted 
I, with just a little emphasis. ‘You 
must have been married, then ?” 

‘Stands to reason. What of 
that ?” 

‘O, nothing, said I. Yet there 
was something; the recollection 
came to mind ofa certain senti- 
ment relative to loving all well-dis- 
posed womankind alike, yet no one 
in particular. ‘ Nothing,’ said I 
once more ; ‘go on, please.’ 

‘Well, the old girl wanted a 
blond veil, so I sold her a blond 
veil. Eight guineas she gave me, I 
remember. It might have cost me 
two, that being my usual rate of 
profit. Mighty pleased she was 
with her blond veil. "Twas al- 
ways on her old head. She couldn’t 
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even go a-gossiping without that 
blessed veil. But one fine day it 
caught in a bramble bush, and she 
tore it all to pieces. Mighty put 
out she was, to be sure; when, 
says I, “Don’t fret, I'll find you ano- 
ther like it for half the money you 
gave me for that.” Done ! ’twas a 
bargain. So I set my young wo- 
man to work upon the rag; and 
the young woman joined the pieces 
so well that ‘twas the same as 
new—it passed for new. I got 
my four guineas.’ 

Do not forget that the old sinner 
had fallen into ecstasies about the 
kindness of woman’s heart towards 
well-disposed gentlemen of the con- 
traband profession, and all but 
pledged himself to relate an in- 
stance. What he had just told me, 
and what I have duly set down, had 
no relevance to any such manifesta- 
tion; as little to the purpose, my 
informant’s demeanour to his mam- 
ma-in-law not illustrating any deep 
consideration on his part to this 
member of the female sex. 

‘ Your treatment of that respect- 
ed lady,’ said I, ‘manifests a refined 
appreciation of her wants and 
wishes ; but that’s not exactly what 
I thought you were going to tell 
me. I had expected to hear some- 
thing about the refined appreciation 
of the fair sex for your wants and 
wishes.’ 

‘Did I ever tell you about the 
cherry-girls of Pierre  Evéque?’ de- 
manded he, after a pause. 

‘ Never ; so please tell now.’ 

* How I made friends all of a sud- 
den with more than thirty French- 
women going to market with cher- 
ries ?” 

* Never.’ 

‘ How under their cherries they 
smuggled in all my stock of English 
cotton-lace ?’ 

* Never.’ 

‘Come, then, I'll tell you. My 
venture was a batch of English cot- 
ton-lace, ten packages in all. We 
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had a stormy run across the Channel 
one night in September, and arriv- 
ing at the Normandy coast, the 
question was how to get ashore. 
We did it somehow, ten of us alto- 
gether, each seizing a bale. I, being 
master of the expedition, favoured 
myself a little, shouldering a bale 
that did not weigh much over half 
a hundred. Not knowing who might 
be about, we did not drive the 
boats far in shore, but waded for 
it, so that little else than heads and 
shoulders, with a bale upon each 
pair of shoulders, could be seen. 
On we went; when close on the 
beach before us, the figures of five 
or six men loomed out. We ducked 
for it almost to the noses, waiting 
for the men to go by. Once or 
twice it seemed they were fixing 
their eyes upon us; but there was 
no help for it, and so we had to 
wait. Then, all at once, I sank 
into a deep pit, nose, bale, and all; 
but though under water, I stuck 
like grim death to my property. 
How I ever got out I can’t say; but 
out I did get, and landed a bale. 
It wasn’t mine, though—one much 
heavier. My people seeing the 
mess I had got into, left me and 
looked to themselves, each making 
his own way to some hole in the 
cliff where they might hide. Carry 
the bale I couldn’t ; half crippled 
I had to drag it along. The ground 
wasn’t new to me; many a venture 
had I brought safe to land at that 
very spot. Every hole in the cliff 
I knew as well as the chairs in my 
own house. I had scarce hid my- 
self away when six douaniers in full 
accoutrements passed right before 
me. They'd got news something 
was up, and were on the prowl. Me 
they couldn’t see anyhow, and pre- 
sently they turned about, listened, 
and then scuttled away towards a 
hill, over which I knew my fellows 
had to go. “ All up with us now,” 
thought I; “ to-morrow we'll be all 
in prison.” Well, faint heart don’t 
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do for smuggling. I concluded to 
stick to my bale. The hill was 
about as big and steep as Primrose- 
hill. Over that blessed hill I had 
to go somehow, dragging the best 
part of a hundredweight. I did it, 
how I can’t tell. At the top of that 
hill were some brambles and furze- 
bushes ; so I left my lace there and 
went away prospecting. There was 
a sort of village close by; in it two 
estaminets—Le Lion d'Or was the 
sign of one, I forget that of the 
other. I knocked at the door of 
the one whose sign I forget ; no- 
body answered. It might have been 
two in the morning. I knocked 
again ; still no answer: so I went 
away. “‘ Better luck here,” said I 
to myself as I knocked at Le Lion 
dOr. A woman answered. God 
bless the women! I say again. I 
knew it was all right now. There 
and then I told her what I was, and 
what I had done. She bore a can- 
dle in her hand, and by its light she 
took stock of me from top to toe. 
I seemed all right, for she smiled. 

“Contraband,” says I. “ Lace /” 
Her little eyes sparkled again. 
“Some for madame to-morrow. 
Give me lodgings to-night.” 

“C'est bien” I had better not 
come in; the hay-loft was at my 
service. She led the way. 

“Sorry to trouble madame,” 
said I. “Tried to get in at the 
other estaminet ; couldn’t make 
anybody hear.” 

““A good thing too, monsieur. 
The douaniers have taken up their 
quarters la-bas; you’d have been 
nicely in for it there.” 

“Would I like an omelette ? By 
and by ; but first my bale. It’s out 
yonder, confoundedly heavy, and I 
must get it in before daybreak.” 

“ll help you,” said she; and 
sure enough she did help me; Nor- 
mandy women are like little horses, 
mon ami. 

‘We found the bale, and carried 
it between us. Before daybreak 
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there it was in my hay-loft beside 
me. Then came the omelette and 
some nice hot coffee. As for me, 
be sure I did by madame what any 
proper-disposed gentleman-smug- 
gler should have done—that is, I 
was liberal. I slept well on my 
hay, and at early dawn I got up 
and speered about to find some 
signs of my fellows. One by one 
I picked them up, and one by one 
all those blessed bales were got in- 
to the hay-loft. Well, they couldn’t 
stay there for ever, d’ye see, that 
wasn’t business; besides, I was 
afraid of compromising madame. I 
wanted to get my property into 
Pierre ’Evéque, where I had ever 
sO many customers. 

* “ How will you do it?” said ma- 
dame next day. 

‘I was nonplussed. How should 
I do it? 

* “ Ecoutez,” said madame, hold- 
ing up her finger. ‘“ We must cir- 
cumvent the octroi. I'll tell you 
how. ‘To-morrow is market-day in 
Pierre ’Evéque. Some scores of 
girls will be passing the gates with 
market - cherries. I know some. 
We'll get them to put your lace in 
the bottom of their baskets. Oui, 
monsieur.” 

‘She caused me to understand I 
must stump down something, but 
made no bargain. Evening brought 
a nice little conclave of cherry-girls 
to the Lion d’Or. I think there 
must have been thirty of them at 
least. I stood cider for all, and 
cakes to boot, and having unpacked 
a bale, I displayed the dearly-won 
lace. 

‘« That’s yours ; and yours ; and 
yours,” said I, measuring off what 
I meant to give. 

* You should have seen how they 
danced for joy. The main stock I 
handed them for stowage away. 
Where they did stow it, I don't 
know. It was always a mystery to 
me where women do manage to 
stow away all the lace they could 
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smuggle. Stow it away they did, 
retiring for that purpose to the far- 
ther end of the hay-loft. They went 
away, the dears. I certainly was 
at their mercy; but I would have 
trusted them to any amount. Next 
morning a stranger would have 
seen nothing particular at the oc- 
troi-gate of Pierre I’ Evéque. 

* “ Quelque-chose 4 déclarer ?” 
said the octroi-man. 

* « Cherries, as you see.” 


Winter. 


‘Bien. En avant!” 

‘And so my lace got into Pierre 
lEvéque.’ 

* And ¢hen, sir? 

‘Little more to tell. I knew 
many a good man and true in Pierre 
lEvéque, who would have bought 
any quantity of lace. I got my 
price. I returned to England, after 
circumventing both douane and 
octroi.’ 


WINTER. 


— >—___. 


Or autumn sunshine there are glimpses still ; 
The sheaves are garnered in, the harvest done, 
The leaves have left their branches ev’ry one, 
And garbed in snowy white each distant hill. 


No woodland music, save the robin’s trill— 

Our latest warbler in the choral train ; 

As those dear links in friendship’s holy chain, 
When some we loved are lost, will bind us still. 


The last few daisies hide beneath the snow, 
The frost gems glisten on each naked bough, 
And nature’s beauty slumb’ring even now 

Is far surpassing artificial show. 





‘AS YOU WERE,” 


—_———— 


Srvce the modern Volunteer move- 
ment began, these words of com- 
mand have been made very familiar 
to us in the mouth of the drill- 
sergeant. No one other sentence 
which he has to use in the discharge 
of his duty in setting us up as citi- 
zen soldiers is so constantly on his 
lips ; for of course we all know it 
is the first means he adopts to cor- 
rect our mistakes, to recall us to a 
simple attitude, from which we may 
start fresh in our attempt at new 
movements, combinations, and for- 
mations. ‘They are to bring us 
back, so #0 speak, to a sense of our 
position and what we have before 
us, and to inculcate the habit of re- 
trospective examination ofourtrain- 
ing. Now, if that mightier and more 
inexorable drill-master, ‘ Sergeant 
Time’ of the ‘ Royal First, World's 
Own,’ regiment, would more fre- 
quently pull us up, and put us back 
a few years, with the same com- 
mand, and for the same purpose, 
it is not too much to say that we 
might occasionally turn out better 
soldiers. We should be better able 
to fight the battle of life, or at least 
be better able to understand what 
advance we may have made in our 
march along the dusty high-road 
before us, leading towards that un- 
known country, the future. We 
should at least be able to under- 
stand if we were steadier, and if the 
way had really been made easier 
by the pioneers. If Sergeant-major 
Time could only now and then put 
us back to the goose-step, or, as 
the red book has it, the ‘ balance- 
step without gaining ground,’ we 
should be less likely to trip than 
we have been, and when the gradi- 
ents were steep and rugged, be less 
likely to stumble and fall, weary 


and footsore, out of the ranks; in 
a word, be less liable to commit, 
and go on committing, those innu- 
merable blunders which have lost 
us so many battles. For we are 
aware the battle of life, as well as 
the battle of the sword, consists of 
a succession of blunders, he only 
winning who commits the fewest. 

However, as Sergeant Time never 
utters this useful command aloud, 
and only seems to hint at its ad- 
visability in our private communes 
with him, it is well for us, perhaps, 
sometimes to give it out to our- 
selves in a good clear ringing voice, 
and imagine ourselves occasionally 
‘as we were.’ Then we may be 
able at least to check a too great 
complacency or inappreciativeness 
of the value of our present condi- 
tion. For instance, let us parade 
ourselves on any one of the old fa- 
miliar drill-grounds, where we may 
have taken our earliest marches, 
spots familiar to us all as connected 
with our goose-step or extension 
movements, and saying to ourselves 
‘As you were!’ look at ourselves as 
we then appeared. 

One of these aspects particularly 
occurs to us, closely associated 
with our early training. To give 
the word, ‘As you were! to any 
amongst us who first went through 
their goose-step in the ancient bar- 
rack where Clive Newcome got his 
drill, will beget a picture of our- 
selves as a people as we were, after 
the fashion of what we mean. The 
great school of Charterhouse, now 
that it has just been removed from 
its old demesne to the stately pile 
at Godalming, affords a splendid 
opportunity for considering our- 
selves ‘as we were’ in respect of 
such matters, and there are plenty 
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of us who will obey the self-given 
order. But while they are doing so, 
it will not be inappropriate to look 
at a certain adjacent neighbour- 
hood of which we are now think- 
ing, and of which we see a sort of 
dissolving view, that we would try 
for a moment to perpetuate. Let 
Sergeant Time put us back a few 
years, and let us see if it be not 
useful as an index of what we are, 
as compared with what we were. 

Let us, as we behold that hand- 
somely designed and executed 
scene supplied by the great meat 
market of the metropolis, try and 
remember some of the characteris- 
tics of the spot, when commerce 
was there carried on in live instead 
of dead stock... Let us try and re- 
call the general effect of Smithfield 
as we first knew it, if for no other 
reason, at least that we may not 
forget in the present advantages 
and benefits enjoyed that there was 
once a state of barbarism and cru- 
elty existing within our time, so 
monstrous as nearly to equal, only 
in a different way, the stake-and- 
pile doings which gave to the loca- 
lity its infamous historic interest, 
and that we may not lapse into per- 
fect complacency without a whole- 
some recollection of the evils from 
which we have been freed. 

First, then, there was the in- 
tolerable nuisance occasioned by 
the passage of huge droves of sheep 
and oxen on their way to sale and 
slaughter through every thorough- 
fare converging on the market. 
Beginning far away on every coun- 
try high-road leading to town, not- 
ably of course from the northern 
pasturages, these herds were to be 
seen periodically throughout the 
week dragging their weary march, 
stage by stage, until they reached 
the suburban cattle-lairs, even by 
that time sadly tried by their jour- 
ney, footsore, weary, and water- 
craving. 

The scenes up to this point often 
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presented painful exhibitions ofcru- 
elty, consequent upon the unusual 
exercise the beasts were called up- 
on to take. With all the advantages 
of sweet country air, fresh grass, 
water, and smooth roads, it was 
often pitiable to see their suffering 
when urged beyond their strength 
by the long whips of their pony- 
mounted bucolic drovers. But the 
real distress, the real agony of these 
poor creatures’ last days com- 
menced when the crowded streets 
were reached, and they were in- 
trusted to the guardianship of the 
greasy, brutal, foul-mouthed Lon- 
don drover and his savage dog. 
This functionary, freely using his 
heavy and often sharp-pointed stick 
on their besmirched and swelter- 
ing sides, twisting their tails, and 
fiercely hurling forth imprecatory 
yells, as he guided his suffering 
charges amongst vehicles and foot- 
passengers, was not a pleasant ad- 
dition to the City population ; but 
the sight of the cattle themselves 
was the thing to call up a real 
shudder, especially when we re- 
membered they were to become 
our food. It was not appetising to 
see a poor exhausted bullock or 
sheep fairly beaten and done up 
lying in the gutter, his tongue and 
eyes protruding, ‘the big round 
tears coursing one another down 
his innocent nose,’ his nostrils di- 
lated, and emitting jets of steaming 
breath with a sound equal to a 
small locomotive engine, whilst the 
street boys and a knot of idlers 
congregated round him, watching 
with complacent interest the tail- 
wrenching, the prodding, beating, 
and the pulling efforts of the infu- 
riate drover to bring the poor beast 
once more to his legs, and then 
get out of him another half-mile or 
so of weary plodding. Failing suc- 
cess in these highly humane efforts, 
however, the arrival of the slaugh- 
terer, the despatch by poleaxe, and 
eventual transfer of the carcass by 
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cart to the enterprising butcher 
who had stepped in to purchase, 
circumstances considered, at a re- 
duced rate, did not altogether serve 
to stimulate the cravings of one’s 
stomach. It was just as well not 
to remember these ordinary street 
exhibitions when we sat down to 
our next sirloin, or to remember 
the unhealthy fevered state such a 
preparation for the table as this 
would induce in the meat. 

Unfortunate sheep as frequently 
supplied the same entertainment 
for street passengers, which was 
only the less terrible on account of 
the smaller bulk of the animal ren- 
dering him more easy to deal with. 
The filial distress of calves and 
lambs on their inevitable separa- 
tion from their mothers as the drove 
was broken up into a thousand 
straggling items by wheels and 
horses’ legs ; the occasional success- 
ful attempt of a recalcitrant bullock 
to disengage himself from his fel- 
lows, and go off down a side-street 
full tilt, followed by shouts of ‘Mad 
bull! from the excited multitude, 
and his eventual lodgment in the 
doorway of a china or butter shop, 
lashed by yells and fear into a state 
bordering finally indeed upon mad- 
ness—were familiar episodes upon 
market-days, witnessable on every 
highway and byway within the 
metropolitan district. Naturally, 
the nearer one got to the rendez- 
vous, the more inevitable became 
such sights, whilst the ordinary 
traffic was brought constantly to a 
dead-lock in consequence ; for al- 
though there were distinct regula- 
tions against driving the beasts 
through the streets during certain 
daylight hours, they were never car- 
ried out, and the night was only 
partly utilised and ‘ made hideous’ 
for the filling of the great Smithfield 
pens, 

So much, and a great deal more, 
forthe getting the live-stock thither, 
and still a great deal more of the 
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same nature for the getting of it 
away again; for the driving of it in 
little lots of twos and threes and 
fours and sixes to the butchers’ 
shops, and for the repetition in 
detail of the horrors and cruelties 
just described as the poor brutes 
were finally hustled and cudgelled 
through narrow courts and yards, 
low entrances, and shop-doors to 
the slaughter-houses. 

Yes, to the slaughter - houses ; 
for, be it remembered, the picture 
of ourselves ‘as we were’ recalls to 
mind the fact that every fairly well- 
to-do butcher possessed such an ad- 
junct to his trade, quite handy, in 
our very midst; and not less re- 
markable was it, that at that time 
members ofcorporations were found 
to advocatethe perpetuation ofsuch 
establishments under our noses, and 
often within sight from our back win- 
dows. 

Let us, however, as we have said, 
try to recall the look of the market 
itself; that great irregular oblong 
open space of over six acres, with 
the surrounding mean sordid dwell- 
ings, nearly every other one a pub- 
lic-house or tavern, and against 
which the noble hospital of St. 
Bartholomew vainly seemed to be 
setting its face in calm and digni- 
fied protest. On Mondays and 
Fridays the scene almost beggared 
description. On Mondays particu- 
larly, every feature was a little ex- 
aggerated. From dark on Sunday 
night, all through the small hours, 
up to the following midday, the 
saturnalia began and culminated. 
From Islington and the north down 
St. John-street, narrow and dingy ; 
from the east by Barbican, equally 
narrow and dingy; from the west 
and south by Cow-cross, Skinner- 
street, Snow-hill, and Giltspur- 
street, more narrowand more dingy, 
came the panting, steaming, lowing, 
bellowing, bleating throngs, as the 
live-stock, generally to the number 
of four thousand bullocks and thirty 
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thousand sheep, were driven, hus- 
tled, and crowded into the narrow 
pens, slimy and evil - smelling. 
These, by their inconvenient struc- 
ture, afforded no room for rest to 
the poor brutes. They could not 
lie down, or recover from the fa- 
tigue to which they had been sub- 
jected. There was but a scant sup- 
ply of water or straw ; of food they 
had none. 

If rain was or had been falling, 
it helped the general filthiness, and 
made the narrow pathways between 
the pens intersecting the open space 
at all sorts of angles more slippery 
and abominable to traverse; whilst 
if any elements of the London fog 
were hanging about, as they gene- 
rally were, they mingled with the 
heavy masses of steam sent up from 
the reeking animals, and created a 
louring noxious atmosphere; the 
only fitting canopy, perhaps, for 
such a mingling of man and beast. 

The hustling, chaffering, greasy 
crowd of drovers, farmers, meat- 
salesmen, butchers’-men and but- 
chers, and the hangers-on ; the un- 
lovely following in the shape of 
porters, refreshment stall-keepers, 
and nondescript houseless idlers ; 
the going to and fro from public- 
house to public-house, the drunken- 
ness, the oaths—were all items in- 
separable maybe from such traffic, 
but quite well for us to be rid of, 
and quite well for any civilised 
community to be rid of from its 
very centre. 

On the off-days, when hay was 
the commodity dealt in, and it 
stood in rows of unhorsed wag- 
ons and carts on such parts of the 
grounds as were freest of pens, and 
when such as were movable of these 
latter were piled up and crowded to- 
gether, like the skeletons of mis- 
shapen dwarfs, or stores of minia- 
ture gibbets, gallows,and guillotines, 
forming a wonderful gymnastic ap- 
paratus for the street arabs abound- 
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ing in the neighbourhood, the state 
of things was only one degree less 
bad. The smell of the fresh-dried 
grass partially counteracted the 
otherwise perpetual evil odour of 
the place, the supply of which was 
admirably kept up by the refuse of 
the previous day’s market, and by 
the proximity of innumerable slaugh- 
ter-houses, the establishments of 
the skinner, the fat-boiler, the 
dealer in bone and offal, and the 
rest of the callings indigenous to 
the commerce in cattle. 

‘Impassable’ was morally writ- 
ten up at every approach to this 
plague-spot, lying within a stone’s- 
throw of the great channels of Lon- 
don traffic east and west, and yet 
for years every effort for its aboli- 
tion was successfully frustrated by 
that fiend of selfishness called 
‘ vested interests.’ 

A nice place this, too, for a fair 
tobe held! Yet, if we would look 
upon ourselves as we really were, 
we must not omit to make record 
of a saturnalia so entitled, and 
bearing the distinguished appella- 
tion of the patron saint of the ad- 
jacent hospital ; and which, taking 
place annually in Smithfield, pre- 
sented a culmination of ribaldry 
and blackguardism which the nor- 
mal condition of the neighbourhood 
only required to make unique. 

Giants, dwarfs, pig-headed ladies, 
Richardson’s shows, menageries, 
and the minor attractions of fairs, 
when patronised by a Smithfield po- 
pulation, have only to be thought 
of to be understood. If any of 
us think that a retrospective exami- 
nation of ourselves after this sort 
will occasionally do us good, there 
are a host of similar pictures of the 
past at hand, and for the summon- 
ing-up of which it is only necessary 
to remember the drill-sergeant’s 
oft-repeated command, and imme 
diately to obey it. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


LIZZIE DEEMS IT NECESSARY TO 
CALL CUNNING TO HER AID. 


Tue first thing Lily saw when she 
recovered consciousness was Liz- 
zie’s face bending down to hers. 
In that instant Lizzie began to act 
as all women do, upon every pos- 
sible occasion. If those who en- 
list in the ranks of the drama would 
but act on the stage as they act 
off it, there would be no talk of 
the decadence of dramatic art. 
Every trace of anxiety vanished 


from Lizzie’s face as Lily’s eyes. 


looked into hers, and she smiled 
so brightly and nodded so encour- 
agingly as to infuse strength into 
the heart of her friend. 

‘Where am I, Lizzie?’ 

‘With friends, my dear. The 
theatre was so hot that I almost 
fainted myself.’ 

‘Did I faint, then? How fool- 
ish of me!’ A look of joy filled 
her eyes as they lighted on her 
brother. ‘O Alfred 

He knelt by her side, and she 
took his hand and retained it. By 
this time the theatre was fast being 
emptied. 

‘I remember now what it was 
that overcame me. The horrible 
sight of that man dying!’ 

She shuddered, and Lizzie said 
briskly, 

‘Never mind; we're not going 
to think of that any more. It was 
only a piece of acting, after all. 
We'll go to see something more 
lively next time.’ 

And Lizzie nodded emphatic- 
ally at Alfred, who answered, 
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‘Yes, we will. I didn’t know 
what sort of a piece this was, or I 
shouldn’t have brought you to see 
it.’ 

‘But Mr. Sheldrake knew,’ re- 
marked Lizzie, with a sharp glance 
in the direction of that gentleman. 

‘I assure you I did not,’ was Mr. 
Sheldrake’s reply. ‘You do me 
great injustice, and not for the 
first time to-night. I have too high 
a regard for Miss Lily to cause her 
pain. She knows that, I am sure ; 
and so does Alfred.’ 

‘I know it well,’ interposed Al- 
fred eagerly ; ‘and Lily knows it 
too. How can you be so unjust, 
Liz?’ 

‘ This is the first time I have seen 
the play,’ continued Mr. Sheldrake, 
‘and I had no idea it was anything 
of this kind.’ 

He spoke the untruth with a 
perfect air of injured innocence. 

During the passage at arms, Lily 
had regarded Alfred with anxious 
solicitude, and now he asked, 

‘Isn't Liz mistaken and unjust, 
Lily? To put the blame on Mr. 
Sheldrake ! 

Lily turned to her friend. ‘I am 
sure you are mistaken, dear Lizzie,’ 
she said. ‘I’m so sorry for all 
this. I am the only one to blame 
for being so weak and foolish.’ 

This brought Mr. Sheldrake out 
in full force ; he was almost tender 
in his expressions of sympathy for 
Lily, and he even relented so far 
towards Lizzie as to hold up a warn- 
ing finger to her @s a caution not 
to be unjust to her friends for the 
future. 

‘And now,’ he said, when Lily 
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was ready to depart, ‘I pro- 
pose we go and have a little sup- 
per.’ 

‘No, thank you,’ said Lizzie, in 
a decided tone, not at all softened 
by the evidence of Mr. Sheldrake’s 
magnanimity. 

Mr. Sheldrake bit his lip. 

* You speak for all,’ he said. 

*I think so,’ replied Lizzie, gaz- 
ing at him steadily. ‘ Lily will not 
go without me, and of course Al- 
fred must see me home.’ 

‘Why won’t you accept Mr. Shel- 
drake’s invitation, Liz?’ asked Al- 
fred uneasily. 

‘Daddy is waiting up for me,’ 
she replied, ‘and we have a long 
way to go. And besides, Lily is 
unwell.’ 

For one instant, Mr. Sheldrake 
hesitated ; the next, he accepted 
the position. 

‘Well, it’s of no use trying to 
persuade you. A wilful woman will 
have her way. How do you pro- 
pose we shall go home?’ he asked 
of Lizzie in a tone of sarcastic po- 
liteness. ‘Your way is different 
from ours.’ 

Lizzie decided this without hesi- 
tation. They would all go in one 
cab, and drop Lily at the door of 
her grandfather’s house in Soho, 
and then Alfred should see Lizzie 
home. Mr. Sheldrake made no 
demur to her suggestion, and the 
party drove from the theatre. But 
he stopped the cab at the corner 
of the little street in Soho, and said 
that the driver need not turn, as he 
could see Lily the few yards she 
had to go. He jumped out of the 
cab, and said to Alfred, 

‘By the bye, Alf, I want to say 
a word or two to you. The girls 
will excuse us for a moment.’ 

Alfred and he walked halfa- 
dozen steps from the cab, and then 
he turned upon Alfred, and asked 
what was the meaning of Lizzie’s 
behaviour. 

‘I don’t know,’ replied Alfred ; 
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‘I never saw her in such a humour 
before.’ 

‘She'd better not show herself 
off often in the same light,’ said 
Mr. Sheldrake, in a threatening 
tone, ‘or she and I may quarrel. 
I’m not in the humour to be trifled 
with. Let her know this; and the 
sooner she knows it the better.’ 

‘I hope you don’t think I am to 
blame for what has occurred.’ 

‘I haven’t stopped to think. 
When a man’s made mad as I've 
been to-night, he doesn’t think of 
much else but the. cause. Look 
here, Alfred, I don’t want to pry 
into your secrets, my boy, and I 
don’t want to spoil your love-mak- 
ing. You know best whether I’ve 
been a friend to you or not j 

‘You have been,’ interrupted Al- 
fred eagerly ; ‘a true friend !’ 

‘Well, then, I’m not going to be 
made to look small by any sweet- 
heart of yours. I’ve nothing to say 
against Lizzie; but she mustn’t 
come any of her tricks with me. 
Now, you’ve got some control over 
her, I don’t doubt. She'll heed 
what you say. Take my advice. Tell 
her to be more civil to me for the 
future. If sheisn’t— here he paused, 
and gave Alfred a significant look 
—‘well, if she isn’t, I might turn 
rusty. And that might be awkward 
for you, Alf.’ 

There was no mistaking his mean- 
ing, and Alfred’s heart sickened at 
the threat conveyed in the words. 
It suited Mr. Sheldrake not to 
notice Alfred’s discomposure, and 
they returned to the cab in silence. 

‘Pll walk with you, Lily,’ said 
Lizzie, as Mr. Sheldrake held out 
his hand to assist Lily from the 
cab ; ‘it’s only a few steps, and 
the cab can wait.’ 

But Mr. Sheldrake put a restrain- 
ing hand upon her arm. 

‘I can see Miss Lily safely to 
her door,’ he said politely. ‘ You 
have a long way to go, and Mr. 
Musgrave is waiting up lor you, you 
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said. It’s very late, and you'd best 
be moving. Eh, Alfred ? 

‘ Yes, yes,’ returned Alfred hur- 
riedly ; ‘we must rattle on. Good- 
night, Lil dear. Good-night, Mr. 
Sheldrake. I'll see you to-morrow 
some time.’ 

Mr. Sheldrake raised his hat to 
Lizzie, and the cab drove away. 
For a few moments neither Lizzie 
nor Alfred spoke. Their thoughts 
were not in unison. But Lizzie, 
the more gentle nature of the two, 
presently crept close to Alfred and 
placed her hand in his. He threw 
it from him angrily. She resented 
this at first, and shrank from him ; 
but a better feeling came upon her 
soon, and she asked : 

‘ What have I done, Alfred, that 
you behave in this manner to me ?” 

‘Done " he repeated, with bitter 
emphasis. ‘ Been the ruin of me, 
I shouldn’t wonder 

‘ Alfred ! 


*O, yes,’ he said sullenly. ‘It's 


all very well for you to cry Alfred 


in that tone ; but it won’t mend mat- 
ters. I thought you loved me—’ 

‘ Have I not proved it, Alfred ? 
she interrupted, in a tone of sad- 
ness. 

‘But I have found out my mis- 
take,’ he continued, not heeding 
her words ; ‘it’s always the way. 
Mr. Sheldrake is right in what he 
says about women ; no man ought 
to trust them.’ 

*Do you think you ought not 
to trust me? Do you think there 
is anything in the world that I 
would not do for your sake? O 
Alfred, you speak blindly ! 

‘I am the best judge of that,’ 
he returned quickly ; ‘you don’t 
know all. If there is nothing in 
the world that you would not do 
for my sake, why should you act 
in such a manner to-night as to set 
Mr. Sheldrake dead against me ?” 

Lizzie did not reply for a few 
moments ; her face was turned to- 
wards her lover, as if striving to 
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read his thoughts. She could not 
see his features distinctly in the 
gloom of the cab, but his voice 
was a sufficient index to the trouble 
that possessed him. 

* You speak as if you were afraid 
of Mr. Sheldrake, Alfred ?’ 

‘I should have reason to be if 
he turned rusty. He gave me a 
warning to-night.’ 

‘ Because I displeased him ?’ 

‘Yes, because of you. It makes 
me sick to think of it, to speak of 
it. I wish I was dead! I am the 
most miserable wretch in the world ! 
If it were not for you and Lily, I 
think I should make away with my- 
self.’ 

‘ Don’t speak like that, Alf,’ said 
Lizzie, placing her arm tenderly 
around him; ‘it breaks my heart 
to see you so unhappy. I know you 
love me and Lily. And you ought 
to be sure that we are better friends 
to you than Mr. Sheldrake can be, 
and that we would do more for you 
if it was in our power.’ 

‘That's it. If it was in your 
power. But it isn’t, and it zs in 
Mr. Sheldrake’s; and he has be- 
haved like a true friend to me.’ 

‘Sometimes I ask myself why, 
Alfred,’ said Lizzie. ‘What is his 
motive ?” 

‘I know that you are prejudiced 
against him; and that’s the reason 
you suspect him, and can’t be civil 
to him. You think he wouldn’t 
do me a kindness without a mo- 
tive ?” 

‘I am sure he wouldn't,’ said 
Lizzie firmly ; ‘and I am sure of 
another thing—that you, in your 
heart, do not like him. I wish you 
had never seen him.’ 

‘I wish I hadn't,’ groaned Al- 
fred. 

‘And yet you have told me he 
was your best friend, Alfred,’ said 
Lizzie. 

‘Don’t badger me, Liz, for God’s 
sake! I am almost torn to pieces, 
as it is. You ought to comfort me, 
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and try and make things better for 
me.’ 

* Ah, if I could! If I knew how 
to, how gladly would I! Why not 
confide entirely in me, Alf? Who 
can have a better right to your con- 
fidence than the girl that loves you 
with all her heart and soul ?—as I 
do, Alf, my dear! Come now, tell 
me all. Who knows? Something 
good may come of it. What’s your 
trouble ? 

* Money.’ 

‘Yes, I know that ; and that you 
owe Mr. Sheldrake more than you 
can pay. Tell me how it all came 
about, dear.’ 

So by many little endearing ways 
she coaxed him to tell her the whole 
of his miserable story. How, ex- 
cited by the glowing accounts in 
the papers of the easy manner in 
which fortunes could be made on 
the turf, he had commenced to bet, 
a few shillings at the time at first ; 
how he attended races, and how 
one unfortunate day he won a few 
pounds, and came home flushed 
with the idea that he had found the 
philosopher's stone ; how little by 
little he had been led on, with the 
inevitable result of losing more than 
he could afford; how on one im- 
portant race, when the prophets 
and tipsters in every one of the 
papers had declared—in such glow- 
ing and confident terms that it was 
impossible to resist the temptation 
of making a bold plunge for for- 
tune—that a certain horse could 
not possibly lose, he had used money 
which did not belong to him ; and 
how the horse came in last instead 
of first. 

‘I had to make up that money, 
of course,’ he continued ; ‘I had to 
get it somehow ; and I did get it— 
never mind in what manner. You 
can imagine what I suffered, Liz! 
Ithought I had fortune in my hands ; 
and I had, but I was tricked out of 
it—for the whole affair was a swin- 
dle ; and I shouldn’t wonder if some 
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of the prophets and tipsters were 
not in it. The horse was never in- 
tended to win; and they swore it 
couldn’t lose.’ 

He derived comfort from the 
confession he was making ; he took 
no blame to himself; and he did 
not, when he reached this point, 
tell her the story of the theft from 
the iron box. Then he went on 
to narrate how he had made Mr. 
Sheldrake’s acquaintance, and how 
that gentleman had lent him money 
from time to time, and how mis- 
fortune continued to pursue him. 
He would have had his pockets 
filled with money over and over 
again if it had not been that things 
invariably went wrong with him 
just at the critical moment. 

‘It was from no want of judg- 
ment on my part, Liz. I had got 
to learn as much as any of the pro- 
phets and tipsters, and yet I could 
never manage to turn up trumps. 
I saw other fellows, whodidn'tknow 
in their whole bodies as much as 
I knew in my little finger, make 
hundreds and hundreds of pounds. 
Then there were others who had 
been almost as unlucky as I have 
been, and who all at once made a 
great strike, and rolled in money. 
It only wants sticking to, Liz. I'll 
make all our fortunes yet ; you see 
if I don’t! There’s the City and 
Suburban coming on ; and I know 
something that'll open their eyes. 
And when I pay Mr. Sheldrake 
the money I owe him, I’ll cut with 
him, if it’s only to please you; al- 
though he’s behaved like a brick 
to me, mind that, Liz!’ 

By the time he had reached the 
end of his recital he had recovered 
some of his good spirits. Lizzie 
listened in silence, and interrupted 
him only once, to ask him whether 
he ever made any bets with Mr. 
Sheldrake. 

*O, no,’ was the reply; ‘Shel- 
drake will never bet with me, Liz. 
Why, sometimes he tries to per- 
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suade me not to back a horse that 
I’m sweet on, and even tries to per- 
suade me not to bet on races at all. 
“It’s a bad game, Alf,” he has said 
to me more than once, “it’s a bad 
game, unless you’ve got a strong 
bank at your back, and unless you 
can hold out for a long time.” Well, 
then, I ask him how it was he had 
managed to make his money ; and 
he can’t help telling me the truth. 
He was dead broke, Liz, in a worse 
fix than I’m in now—ay, a thou- 
sand times worse—he has told me 
so lots of times; but he stuck to 
it until on one race he had taken a 
bet of a thousand pounds to ten, 
and his horse won. There he was, 
all right in a minute. He was a 
made man directly the horse passed 
the winning-post. He told me how 
he threw his hat in the air, and how 
he almost danced for joy. Then 
the money began to rollin. That’s 
how it is, Liz. You’ve only got to 
stick to it long enough, and to keep 
your heart up.’ 

‘Do you bet with any of Mr. 
Sheldrake’s friends, Alf?’ asked 
Lizzie. 

‘With one—-Con Staveley.’ 

Lizzie repeated, under her breath, 
‘Con Staveley !’ as if desiring to fix 
the name in her memory. 

* He’s a good fellow, too, is Con. 
He gives me long odds— longer 
than I should be able to get from 
any other of the commission agents 
or from any of the clubs. One of 
these days I shall give him a nip, 
as sure as fate. He has told me 
so, often, laughingly. “ You'll nip 
me one of these fine days, Alf,” he 
said; “and I shall have to hand 
you over a big cheque. Well, you 
may as well have it as anybody 
else.” And I mean to have it, Liz. 
If I don’t make it out of the City 
and Suburban, I'll make it out of 
the Derby. Would you like to go 
to the Derby, Liz? 

‘And so,’ concluded Alfred, when 
he came to the end of his story, 
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which he had told and coloured in 
such a way as to make it appear 
that it was only by an extraordinary 
combination of ill-chances that he 
was not ‘rolling in money’ at the 
present time, ‘you see where my 
chance lies. I shall be sure to come 
up all right, if I goon. And I must 
go on, Liz; that’s a fact. It’s my 
only chance. And as Mr. Shel- 
drake can shut me up at any mi- 
nute, I must be careful not to offend 
him. I want you to be civil to him, 
for my sake, if you won’t for his own.’ 

*T’ll try to, Alf,’ 

‘That’s a dear! I can’t under- 
stand why you are so bitter against 
him. At one time you were always 
praising him ; and you’ve some rea- 
son to be thankful to him. I’m 
sure he’s been very kind to you and 
Mr. Musgrave.’ 

‘It looks so,’ said Lizzie thought- 
fully, ‘ outwardly.’ 

She said no more; for she was 
keen enough to see that many con- 
flicting influences were at work. 
That Alfred was blind to Mr. Shel- 
drake’s character was plain; and 
indeed, the feeling she entertained 
against him was really nothing more 
than a matter of prejudice. But 
her instincts were dead against him ;. 
and she thoroughly distrusted him- 
There is often in woman’s character 
a sort of unreasoning reason, to 
the whisperings of which she tena- 
ciously clings, even though out- 
ward evidence almost surely prove 
it to be based upon false grounds. 
And in the majority of instances, 
the instinct which prompts this re- 
fusal of direct evidence is correct. 
Mr. Sheldrake had become Lizzie’s 
Doctor Fell; and she judged him 
accordingly. She saw the warm 
passion which he entertained for 
Lily, and although she was con- 
vinced that Lily loved Felix, she 
was puzzled by her friend’s con- 
duct towards Mr. Sheldrake. At 
one time Lily was cold to him, at 
another she was kind; and often she 
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showed an anxious solicitude to 
please him. The two girls were 
firm and affectionate friends, and 
exchanged many confidences ; but 
the one subject which Lizzie was 
most anxious to hear spoken of was 
steadily avoided by her friend. 
Many a time had Lizzie introduced 
Felix’s name and Mr. Sheldrake’s 
for the express purpose of inviting 
or eliciting an avowal, but Lily had 
invariably turned the conversation 
into another channel. That Lily 
was suffering was evident to the 
eyes of her friend. Lizzie had said 
to herself, ‘Perhaps it is because 
Felix doesn’t speak.’ The conver- 
sation she had had with Alfred 
this night set her thinking more 
seriously. She yearned to set 
matters right; but turn which way 
she did, one obstacle started up 
constantly before her— Mr. Shel- 
drake. He seemed to hold them 
all in his power by the relations 
which existed between him and 
Alfred. As she thought of the ter- 
rible blow he could inflict upon 
them all, she began to hate him. Al- 
fred was powerless ; Lily was power- 
less ; Mr. Musgrave was powerless. 
Lizzie had a large share of woman’s 
wit and cunning, and much con- 
fidence in herself. In her musings 
now, Mr. Sheldrake presented him- 
self to her in the light of a foe to 
her dearest hopes, as one who was 
weaving treacherous webs around 
her friends ; and she found herself 
watching him, and looking about 
her for some means to break the 
threads, and so defeat him. ‘If I 
had some one to help me,’ she 
thought, ‘ some man to depend up- 
on who is not in Mr. Sheldrake’s 
power. Felix! She started; for 
the name had come so suddenly 
upon her and with such vivid force 
as to make her almost fancy that 
she had really heard it spoken. Fe- 
lix! The man of all others whom 
she would have chosen; the man 
of all others upon whom she could 
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best depend. The thought of him 
gave her such hope and comfort, 
that she kissed Alfred tenderly. 
He returned her caress, and called 
her a dear good girl, and told her 
how he loved her. 

Mr. Musgrave, who was waiting 
up for Lizzie, heard the sound of 
the cab wheels, and ran to the gate. 

‘Will you come inside, Alfred ?’ 
he asked. 

‘No, thank you,’ was the reply. 
‘I will bid Lizzie good-night here.’ 

‘T'll be in presently, daddy,’ said 
Lizzie, with a kiss, which sent the 
old man into the house with a light 
heart. 

As the lovers stood together in 
the quiet night, some better in- 
fluences, born of the peace which 
surrounded him and of the con- 
sciousness of the love which Lizzie 
bore towards him, entered Alfred’s 
heart, and he experienced a genu- 
ine feeling of regret éor the folly of 
the past. It had floated him on 
to rocks so perilous that his liberty 
was endangered and his honour 
was lost. How much better had it 
been for him and all of them had 
he avoided the fatal snares! ‘ Let 
me but once get free,’ he thought, 
‘and I will take care not to be 
caught again.’ In this way do all 
weak natures repent the conse- 
quences of their folly.- What was 
bad in Alfred’s nature sprang out 
of his weakness ; his very selfish- 
ness only asserted itself when he 
was in trouble—but then, indeed, 
it asserted itself with such strength 
as to sweep aside every other con- 
sideration, and as to make it im- 
possible for him to recognise the 
danger he might inflict on those he 
loved in his efforts to free himself 
from the net he had woven for 
himself. 

The lovers did not part for near- 
ly an hour. The little that Lizzie 
said to Alfred soothed and com- 
forted him, and when he bade her 
the last good-night, and gave her 
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the last kiss, he was in a quieter 
and better mood than he was when 
they quicted the theatre. 

‘Will Lily be asleep when you 
get home, Alf?’ asked Lizzie. 

*I should think so, Liz.’ 

‘ And I should think not so, Alf,’ 
said Lizzie, half gaily, half sadly. 
‘See. When you are at home, 
knock at her door, and if she is 
awake, give her this kiss from me.’ 

She watched Alfred till he was 
out of sight, then went indoors, 
where Mr. Musgrave was patiently 
waiting for her. 

‘Did you enjoy yourself, Lizzie?’ 

‘Yes—no,’ replied Lizzie, taking 
off her hat and mantle. ‘It isn’t 
a very lively piece, and Lily was 
ill. Why, how pale you’ve turned, 
daddy! She was better before we 
left her. It was the piece made 
her ill, I think.’ 

‘Tell me more about it, Lizzie ; 
she was well when she went to the 
theatre ? 

‘O, yes, and we thought we were 


going to enjoy ourselves very much. 
And so we should have done ifthe 
play had been a lively one. But it 
was horrible. I wouldn’t go to see 


it again for ever so much. Well, 
and the theatre was very hot, and 
the last scene was so dreadful that 
Lily fainted. She soon recovered, 
and we all went to Soho in one 
cab.’ 

‘ That was right, Lizzie.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Lizzie, with assumed 
carelessness, but watching the old 
man keenly, ‘ it was my doing, that 
was. Mr. Sheldrake wanted to 
walk home with Lily, and wanted 
me and Alfred to start off at once 
in a cab from the theatre—but I 
wouldn’t have it so. I insisted 
that we should all go together, and 
that we should drop Lily at her 
door. Mr. Sheldrake wasn’t very 
pleased. To tell you the truth, 
daddy, I think I rather set him 
against me to-night. Do you 
mind ?” 
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Such a concentrated look of 
watchfulness did she flash into his 
face that it would have startled 
him to see. But as he did not see, 
he could only answer her spoken 
words. 

‘No, my dear, I don’t mind; 
but it will be as well not to quar- 
rel with him if you can help it.’ 

‘I'll try not to, for all our sakes. 
He would be a dangerous enemy, 
wouldn’t he, daddy ? 

‘Yes, my dear ; very dangerous.’ 

‘So if we know he ¢s our enemy 
we should have to behave cunning- 
ly towards him ; we should have to 
be on our guard. To be civil to 
him to his face, and ready to tear 
him to pieces directly we got a 
chance.’ 

There was so much excitement 
in her words and manner that Mr. 
Musgrave looked at her in uneasy 
amazement. She walked about the 
room restlessly, with a bright flame 


in her cheeks. Presently she grew 


calmer, and sat down by the table, 
on which supper was laid. There 
was trouble in her face, and it 
brought trouble into his. 

‘Take some supper, Lizzie,’ he 
said ; ‘we will talk afterwards.’ 

‘No, we will talk now. I can’t 
eat any supper. Mr. Sheldrake 
wanted us to go with him to some 
supper-rooms, but I wouldn’t hear 
of it. Was I right? 

* Quite right.’ 

‘So that I’ve been twice right to- 
night, and this enemy of ours with 
the curled moustaches has been 
twice wrong.’ 

* You seem to be very much set 
against Mr. Sheldrake, my dear.’ 

* Seem to be! I am. There isn’t 
much seeming about it. I mean 
every word I say, and a good deal 
more. Tell me—do you like him?’ 

‘ He’s my employer, Lizzie, and 
could turn us out of this house any 
day he chose.’ 

‘ And could do many other hard 
things—and would, and will, if he’s 
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thwarted ; so we must be cunning, 
and must enterinto a league against 
him. Shake hands upon it” And 
she held out her hand earnestly to 
him. ‘Shake hands upon it!’ she 
repeated, almost vehemently. 

‘Child, child!’ he said sorrow- 
fully. ‘I take your hand, and kiss 
it because I love you, and because 
I feel that your words convey a 
deeper meaning than they express. 
But I am an old man, and I have 
seen trouble, and have felt its bit- 
ter experiences. I would not will- 
ingly encourage you in what may 
bring bad consequences to botia 
of us.’ 

‘Not if we are wary, daddy— 
not if we are cunning. You don’t 
know how I am wrought up! You 
don’t know what prompts me to 
speak so! Ah, daddy! Do you 
remember my telling you, when 
you first opened out the prospect 
of this pretty little cottage to me, 
that I was wilful, and might tease 
you a good deal, and that for that 
reason you had better consider 
very seriously whether it would do 
for you and me to live together as 
you proposed ? I don’t know whe- 
ther to be thankful or sorry that I 
consented. I was very happy then 
—very, very happy.’ 

‘You did it for my sake, Lizzie,’ 
he said humbly. 

‘Not altogether; I did it a good 
deal for my own. I thought how 
nice it would be for Alfred.’ 

She covered her face with her 
hands to hide the tears that, she 
could not keep back. 

‘You took pity on my lonely 
life, Lizzie, and I bless you for it, 
my child! You have brought much 
happiness to me, and things have 
occurred to me since then—such 
wonderful things.’ 

She looked up with the tears in 
her eyes. 

‘What wonderful things, daddy?” 

‘That is my secret, my dear,’ 
he said sadly. ‘You do not know 
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the history of my past life. The 
time may come—and soon—when 
you will learn it. I have become 
a better man, I hope, since we 
came to live here. Sit by me, 
child, and tell me your trouble.’ 

She seated herself on a stool at 
his feet, and took his hand and 
caressed it. 

‘And you have a secret, too,’ 
she murmured, ‘and a new one. 
We all of us have secrets, I think, 
that we are keeping from one 
another.’ 

‘All of us! Have you a secret 
that you keep from me ?” 

‘Yes, daddy; and one that I 
must not tell anybody, not even 
you. I have promised. You must 
not ask me any questions about it, 
for I cannot answer them.’ 

‘Very well, my dear. But tell 
me the reason ofyourfeeling against 
Mr. Sheldrake.’ 

‘Suppose you knew that he could 
destroy the happiness of the one 
you loved best in the world — 
suppose you knew that he was 
ready to use that power if you 
crossed him in any of his bad 
ways.’ 

‘ That is all supposing, Lizzie.’ 

‘It is reality to me,’ she said. 
‘Mr. Sheldrake has Alfred in his 
power, and can ruin him any mi- 
nute he pleases. Alfred told me 
so to-night. O, daddy, daddy! I 
am unhappy and miserable, and I 
don’t know which way to turn if 
you will not help me.’ 

‘I will help you, child, in any 
way that I can.’ 

‘But you must help me with 
your cunning.’ 

‘Tell me how. Does Alfred owe 
Mr. Sheldrake money ?” 

‘ Yes—more than he can pay.’ 

‘How has that come about ?” 

‘You must not tell anybody. 
Alfred would be angry. Alfred 
has lost the money in betting on 
horses.’ 

Mr. Musgrave started. The busi- 
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ness that was conducted in Ivy 
Cottage was conducted in so secret 
a manner that Lizzie did not know 
its nature. She had been curious 
about it, and once or twice had 
asked the old man; but he had 
laughingly evaded her, and it was 
she who had dubbed the room in 
which he and Mr. Sheldrake were 
often closeted together for so long 
a time the Bluebeard’s room. 

‘Does he bet with Mr. Sheldrake, 
Lizzie ?’ 

‘No—with a man named Con 
Staveley.’ 

The guilty look that stole into 
Mr. Musgrave’s face bore no mean- 
ing to Lizzie’s sense. Some part 
of the scheme was now revealed to 
him. Mr. Sheldrake lent Alfred 
money, which he received back 
through Con Staveley ; and he him- 
self perhaps had been an uncon- 
scious instrument in Mr. Shel- 
drake’s hands, and had assisted in 
Alfred’s entanglement. But what 
could be Mr. Sheldrake’s motive? 


There was nothing to be gained 
from Alfred, who had no money 


and no expectations. Knowing 
Mr. Sheldrake thoroughly, Mr. 
Musgrave knew well that there 
must be some deep motive at the 
bottom of all this. The old man 
had parts of the chain in his hand, 
but the important link was want- 
ing. Could Lizzie supply it? 

‘ Have Alfred and Mr. Sheldrake 
been friends for a very long time, 
Lizzie? 

‘No, daddy; not twelve months, 
I think” 

‘How did they become ac- 
quainted?’ 

‘I don’t quite know, but I sus- 
pect it was through Lily.’ 

‘ Through Lily !’ echoed the old 
man, almost in a whisper. 

‘I think that Mr. Sheldrake lends 
Alfred money because of her. I 
think—no, I don’t think ; I am sure 
—that Mr. Sheldrake wants Lily to 
be fond of him.’ 
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Lizzie was frightened of the white 
face which met her gaze as she 
looked up at the old man. A ter- 
rible fear smote him dumb for a 
time. The missing link was found! 
This Mr. Sheldrake—this man with- 
out principle, without honour, with- 
out heart—had designs upon the 
tender girl who had brought light 
into the old man’s life. Lizzie had 
indeed found a friend in her de- 
sign—how eagerand willing a friend 
she little knew—but one whose mo- 
tive for aiding her was so strong as 
to overleap every other considera- 
tion in life. 

‘You are ill, daddy" she cried. 

‘No, no, my child,’ he replied; 
‘keep silent for a little while. Let 
me think.’ 

He rose and paced the room, 
and Lizzie’s anxious eyes watched 
him. What were his thoughts dur- 
ing the silence that followed he did 
not reveal. But a new strength 
seemed to have entered into him, 
and he paused before his adopted 
child with a determination in his 
face which robbed him of many 
years. 

‘Answer my questions, Lizzie,’ he 
said, ‘ without asking for reasons. 
First let me tell you that when 
you brought Lily here as your 
friend, I was glad. I have grown 
to love her, as well as I love you, 
child.’ 

‘You make me happy to hear 
you say so, daddy.’ 

‘Has she an affection for Mr. 
Sheldrake ? 

‘No!’ Very decided and em- 
phatic was Lizzie’s reply. 

‘Thank God for it! He is un- 
worthy of her. You speak as if 
you knew.’ 

‘How do girls learn each other's 
secrets, daddy? Lily has never 
told me, although I have tried to 
coax her a hundred times. She 
loves another man. I know this 
as well as I know that I love Al- 
fred with all my heart and soul.’ 
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‘A good man, Lizzie ? 

‘One of the best of men, daddy.’ 

‘Do not answer carelessly, child. 
I have a stake in this, perhaps, as 
deep and as strong as yours.’ 

‘I do not answer carelessly, 
daddy. Your manner gives me 
such hope! Iam so glad I have 
spoken to-night. The man she 
loves and who loves her, I am sure, 
is one to be honoured—a man 
worthy of any girl, worthy even of 
Lily.’ 

* Have I ever seen him ?” 

‘I don’t think so; but you shall, 
if you wish,’ 

‘Let me see him soon. 
his name ?” 

‘ Felix.’ 

‘Has he ever spoken to her?’ 

‘I think not; for ¢hat Lily would 
have been sure to tellme. Heis a 
great friend of Lily’s grandfather.’ 

‘You asked me to give you my 
hand a little while ago, my dear. I 
give it to you now in the way that 
you wished.’ 

There was something solemn in 
the manner in which he held out 
his hand to her; and something 
altogether so new and earnest in 
him, that it stirred her to deeper 
feeling, as his hand closed over 
hers. 

‘Now for Alfred,’ he said; ‘do 
you know if he bets in his own 
name ?” 

‘He has never told me.’ 

‘You have some letters of his ? 

‘Yes, daddy.’ 

‘It is time for you to go to bed, 
my dear. 1 want to see Alfred’s 
writing. I will come up with you, 
and you will give me one or two of 
his letters. Trust me, child, I have 
a good reason for what I am doing. 
So now, kiss me, and let us go up- 
stairs.’ 

He kissed her at her bedroom 
door again, when she gave him the 
letters. 

‘We'll try and be a match for 
this enemy of ours, Lizzie,’ he said. 


What is 
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*O daddy,’ she answered, with 
a bright look, ‘ you have made my 
heart light !’ 


CHAPTER XXXIV... 
GOOD COUNSEL, 


THE cab was turning the corner 
of the little street in Soho in which 
Lily lived, and Lily was about to 
ring the door-bell, when Mr. Shel- 
drake laid his hand on her wrist, 
and said: 

‘Let me have a few minutes’ con- 
versation with you to-night, Miss 
Lily. I beg it as a favour.’ 

Not daring for Alfred’s sake to 
refuse, Lily tremblingly suggested 
that they should go indoors and 
talk; but Mr. Sheldrake said, in a 
tone that was half decided and 
half imploring : 

‘I cannot speak to you in the 
house, Miss Lily.’ 

She raised her eyes to his face 
for an explanation, and he answered 
the look. 

‘Your grandfather is not my 
friend.’ 

‘But that is not grandfather’s 
fault,’ she said loyally. 

‘I do not say it is; it is my mis- 
fortune, perhaps. He is not so 
much a friend of Alfred’s as he 
should be.’ 

‘How can you say that?’ asked 
Lily, with a beating heart. ‘You 
are wrong —- very wrong; grand- 
father loves Alfred.’ 

‘I only judge from what Alfred 
has told me, Miss Lily. So far as 
regards myself, of course I can see 
that your grandfather is not over 
cordial to me. And he has no right 
to be otherwise; I have been a 
good friend to his grandson, and I 
deserve some better return.’ 

‘I know, I know, Mr. Sheldrake,’ 
said Lily earnestly. ‘Alfred has told 
me of your kindness to him. I am 
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very grateful to you for it, believe 
me.’ 

‘Well, then,’ rejoined Mr. Shel- 
drake briskly, ‘you can scarcely 
refuse me the small favour of a few 
minutes’ quiet conversation with 
you—although I accept it as a great 
favour, Miss Lily? It is a fine 
night, and after the heat of the 
theatre, the air will do you no 
harm.’ 

She had no power to refuse, and 
they turned slowly from the door. 
Near to the house was an arched 
avenue which led to one of the 
larger thoroughfares. Not many 
persons were stirring in this quiet 
courtway, and thither Mr. Shel- 
drake led Lily. 

‘If we walk up and down slow- 
ly, Miss Lily,’ he said, ‘ our talking 
together at this time of night will 
not attract attention. Pray take 
my arm.’ 

She laid her hand lightly on his 
sleeve, and waited anxiously for his 
next words. 

‘I hope,’ he said, looking into 
her face with an expression of ten- 
der solicitude, ‘that the effects of 
your faintness have quite passed 
away.’ 

‘Yes, thank you. It was very 
stupid of me to give way so.’ 

‘You must not say that. You 
could not help it. And you are 
the last person, I am sure, to give 
pain to your friends.’ 

She raised her eyes to his. 

‘It pained me exceedingly to see 
you overcome, and I could not help 
reproaching myself for being the 
innocent cause of your suffer- 
ing.’ 

‘You were not to know that I 
was so weak; you did not know 
what kind of a play it was we were 
going to see.’ 

‘Thank you, Miss Lily,’ he said 
eagerly, ‘thank you. You do me 
greater justice than your friend 
Lizzie did. She seen-ed to be un- 
accountably set against me.’ 
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‘ She was anxious about me, Mr. 
Sheldrake.’ 

* And naturally so. For that rea- 
son I can find an excuse for her; 
if it were not for that, I should have 
been inclined to be angry with her. 
I think she must be ungrateful.’ 

‘No, indeed,’ said Lily warmly. 
‘She is the very reverse of that. 
You must not speak ill of Lizzie, 
Mr. Sheldrake.’ 

‘Your wish is law,’ he replied 
gallantly; ‘but if she is not un- 
grateful, Iam the most unfortunate 
of men, for I have by some unac- 
countable means incurred the dis- 
pleasure of two persons whom you 
love—your grandfather and Lizzie.’ 

He paused here, anticipating, 
and wishing, that Lily would have 
replied to this, but she was silent. 

‘And the mystery is, that both 
have good reason to behave differ- 
ently towards me, to think better 
of me, for they must know that I 
have stood a good friend to Alfred. 
You know that.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘We entered into a compact, if 
you remember—you and I—to work 
together for Alfred’s good. You do 
remember it, do you not ?” 

‘Yes.’ 

‘That was at Bushey Park. It 
is one of the pleasantest days in 
my remembrance. Well, now, I’ve 
tried to perform my part in the 
compact. I’ve stood Alfred’s friend 
through thick and thin—it might 
sound boastful, if I said that very 
few men would have stuck to him 
as I have done. However, I can 
take no credit to myself for doing 
so; he has you to thank for it— 
only you. Why, here am I repeat- 
ing the very words I said to you 
on the day we entered into part- 
nership !’ 

His treacherous hand closed up- 
on hers with a tender pressure 
which made her shiver. Not so 
much in the words he had spoken, 
but in the manner of their utter- 
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ance, he made her understand that 
he held Alfred’s safety —perhaps 
his life—in his hand, and she felt 
that if she repulsed him Alfred 
would be made to suffer. He re- 
leased her presently, and encour- 
aged by her submission his treacher- 
ous arms would have stolen round 
her waist. But instinctively she 
evaded the embrace, and stood apart 
from him. Had her life depended 
upon it, she could not have acted 
otherwise. At this moment a man 
passed through the archway. Mr. 
Sheldrake’s back was towards the 
man, who, with a keen observance 
of Lily’s attitude, walked slowly on- 
wards in thedirection of Lily’s home. 
Mr. Sheldrake waited until the man 
was out of hearing before he spoke 
again. 

‘I hope I have not frightened 
you by telling you that very few 
men would have stood by Alfred 
as I have done, Miss Lily” How 
strong the armour of modesty is, was 
never better shown than in the fact 
that the man of the world had not 
yet found courage to address her 
simply by her Christian name. ‘But 
it is a fact, I assure you. I dare- 
say Alfred has confided in you, and 
has told you some of his troubles?’ 

‘I don’t know the exact nature 
of them,’ replied Lily; ‘I only know 
that he is very much harassed.’ 

‘Perhaps it is better,’ said Mr. 
Sheldrake significantly, ‘that your 
knowledge should go no farther. 
I am afraid that he has been very 
injudicious—it is a mild phrase, but 
I would not distress you by using 
a harsher term. Let us say that he 
has been injudicious, indiscreet. 
Well, what then? So long as you 
and I remain true to our compact, 
he is safe. There is comfort in that 
knowledge, is there not ? 

‘ Mr. Sheldrake,’ said Lily, in an 
agony of alarm, ‘is Alfred in dan- 
ger?” 

‘Not while we stand byhim. Do 
not needlessly distress yourself. 
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We'll see him through it, you and 
I. Many a young fellow has been 
wrecked through want ofa friend— 
but Alfred has two. Shall I tell you 
what makes me so earnest in his 
cause ?” 

‘No,’ she replied hurriedly, and 
looking round as if for help ; ‘ not 
to-night. It is late, and grandfather 
will be anxious about me. Some 
other time.’ 

‘What if some other time should 
be too late?’ he questioned piti- 
lessly. ‘ You are scarcely kind to 
me, Miss Lily. Nor to your bro- 
ther either. You ask me whether 
he is in danger, and almost in the 
same breath you show unkindness 
to the only friend who has it in his 
power to pull him through his dif- 
ficulties. I make no boast of being 
his friend—it is the simple truth. 
And what should there be to dis- 
please you in the knowledge that 
I am your brother’s friend because 
of the feeling I entertain for you? 
A girl should be thankful—I will 
not speak of gratitude—to be in 
this way the guardian.and protector 
of her brother.’ 

‘I am grateful, Mr. Sheldrake, 
indeed, indeed I am ” 

‘ You have a strange way of show- 
ing it, Miss Lily. Pardon me, if 
I seem to speak harshly, but I am 
deeply wounded by your conduct, 
and by the conduct of others who 
should show a better regard for Al- 
fred’s position. Your grandfather 
is cold to me—Alfred’s sweetheart 
misjudges me ; but I could forgive 
these, if you were kind. It is due 
to my self-respect—which I cannot 
forfeit, not even to win your good 
opinion, Miss Lily—to ask you 
again whether I may tell you what 
makes me so earnest in your bro- 
ther’s cause ?” 

Thus miserably constrained, Lily 
whispered, ‘Yes,’ in a faint tone, 
knowing what was coming, and 
dreading it. Mr. Sheldrake drop- 
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oftenderness, and prepared to make 
his avowal. 

‘ I saw you first by accident, Miss 
Lily. Iwas passing the Royal White 
Rose Music Hall one evening— 
it was in June of last year, a night 
I shall never forget—and having a 
spare half hour I dropped in. Al- 
most as I entered, you came upon 
the stage, and from that moment it 
seemed to me that my fate was fixed. 
Such an impression did your sweet 
face make upon me that I drove to 
the hall on the following evening, 
and being acquainted with Storks 
the manager, we spoke together 
about you. You remember on that 
night I threw you a bouquet—I 
brought it especially for the pretty 
girl who had made such an impres- 
sion upon me—and after the per- 
formance I came to the back of the 
stage, and had the pleasure of being 
introduced to you. I saw that you 
were too good for such a place— 
that you were in every way differ- 
ent from the usual run of music- 
hall performers—and you must take 
the blame on yourself for having 
attracted me in such a manner. It 
is not many girls who have done so 
—nay, no other has ever produced 
a similar impression upon me. From 
that moment, Miss Lily, I began to 
love you.’ 

He did not appear to be aware 
that the very words he employed 
in declaring his love showed of what 
base material it was composed. 
His speech flowed smoothly, and 
he mentally congratulated himself 
upon his skill in delivering it. There 
was no tremor in his voice, for the 
situation was not new to him. He 
had delivered himself of artificial 
love-phrases to a score of girls in 
his time, and he had become prac- 
tised in the art; but he was com- 
pelled to acknowledge to himself 
that never had he found conquest 
so difficult as this—which gave 
it without doubt a keener zest, 
and made him as artificially earn- 
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est as it was in his false nature to 
be. 

Lily listened tremblingly. It was 
the first avowal oflove that had ever 
been made to her, and it met with 
no response in her heart. But 
thought of Alfred’s peril compelled 
her attention. Encouraged by her 
silence, Mr. Sheldrake proceeded. 

‘I saw you home that night, and 
after lingering about the street long 
after you entered the house—see 
what an impression you made upon 
me !—it was my good fortune to 
make the acquaintance of your bro- 
ther. He has told you of the cir- 
cumstance probably ?” 

He paused for her reply, and 
she gave it. 

‘Yes.’ Faintly whispered, as if 
it were wrung from her. 

‘He was in some difficulty, and 
I was enabled to get him out of it. 
I was attracted to him by his voice 
and by his resemblance to you. An 
acquaintanceship sprang up be- 
tween us, and it has been in my 
power to assist him on many occa- 
sions. I have done so, as you 
know, for your sake, and because I 
love you. There is no need for me 
to saymore. There is one reward 
I have looked forward to for be- 
friending your brother, and whom 
I shall continue to befriend if I can 
hope to find some place in your 
affection ‘ 

He placed his arm around her, 
and so overpowered was she by her 
inward conflict of feeling, that she 
had no power to resist. But at this 
critical moment a quick step was 
heard coming into the archway. 
Lily turned with a gasp of relief, 
and seeing who it was that was ap- 
proaching them, involuntarily cried 
in a joyful tone, 

* Felix !’ 

And made a movement towards 
him. 

Felix raised his hat, and said : 

‘Your grandfather is anxious 
about you, Miss Lily.’ 
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‘Have you seen him to-night ? 
asked Lily. 

‘Yes; I have been to see Zhe 
Bells, and he told me that you had 
gone to the same theatre. He ex- 
pected you would have been home 
before this time.’ 

‘Miss Lily was in perfectly safe 
keeping, sir,’ said Mr. Sheldrake, 
biting his lip with vexation at the 
interruption, and with jealousy at 
Lily’s more cordial manner towards 
Felix. 

‘I make no question of it,’ re- 
plied Felix politely. ‘Her grand- 
father must be satisfied of that, but 
I think he expected Alfred would 
bring his sister home.’ 

*I will come at once,’ said Lily. 
‘Alfred has gone to see Lizzie 
home.’ 

Felix offered his arm, and Lily 
was about to accept it when Mr. 
Sheldrake interposed. 

‘I would like you to assure this 
person, Miss Lily, that there was 
no cause for alarm.’ 

In a very lofty manner indeed 
did Mr. Sheldrake make this re- 
quest. 

‘Indeed, no assurance is neces- 
sary, said Felix, with the intention 
of sparing Lily. 

But Mr. Sheldrake would not be 
denied. 

‘I asked the lady, sir.’ 

‘There was no cause for alarm, 
Felix,’ replied Lily, thus directly 
appealed to. 

‘One word before you go,’ said 
Mr. Sheldrake. 

Obedient to her look, Felix fell 
back a pace or two. 

‘I will take an early opportunity 
of continuing our conversation ; I 
will not intrude farther upon you 
to-night, for I see that you are 
fatigued and anxious. Thank you 
a thousand times for the hope you 
have given me.’ In this way he 
chose to interpret her manner of re- 
ceiving his avowal of love. ‘Who 
is this person ?” 
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‘ He is a friend of ours, who has 
been very kind to us.’ 

‘Of course you will keep what 
has passed between us an entire 
secret. For Alfred’s sake. Out of 
consideration for you, I have not 
told you how serious his position 
is ; I do not wish to alarm you un- 
necessarily. But you and I, work 
ing together, will be able to set 
him straight.’ 

He pressed her hand tenderly as 
he wished her good-night ; and as 
she took Felix’s arm, he shaped 
with his lips the warning words, 
‘For Alfred’s sake,’ and turned 
away without a word to Felix. Be- 
fore Lily and her protector arrived 
at the house, Lily said : 

‘I want you not to let grand- 
father know about my talking with 
Mr. Sheldrake.’ 

‘I will say nothing, Lily. 
are not angry that I came ?” 

‘No; I am glad—very, very 
glad.’ And added anxiously: ‘I 
have not done anything wrong in 
stopping to speak to Mr. Shel- 
drake.’ 

‘I know that, Lily ; but don’t 
say anything more about it.’ 

‘I must. I cannot bear that you 
should think ill of me ; and it has 
so strange an appearance that any 
one less generous than you would 
require an explanation, and that | 
cannot give.’ 

‘If I say I am satisfied, and that 
I hold you in too perfect esteem to 
think ill of you in any way—that I 
know you have troubles which you 
are compelled to keep to your own 
breast, because they affect others 
more than yourself—will that con- 
tent you ?” 

She answered yes, and he gave 
her the assurance in other words. 

‘I havé a confession to make be 
fore we go in, Lily.’ 

‘You, Felix ! 

‘Yes; I have told an untruth, 
but one which, I think, may be par- 
doned. I have not been to your 
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house since eight o’clock. I saw 
your grandfather then, and he told 
me you had gone to see Zhe Bells, 
and appeared anxious about you. 
I was anxious, also, for I did notcare 
that you should see such a piece.’ 

Lily shuddered. ‘It was dread- 
ful, Felix! Did you know that I 
fainted ? 

‘No; I noticed that you were 
very pale.’ 

‘You were watching me, Felix ? 

‘Yes, Lily ; I was at the back 
of the pit and could just see your 
box.’ 

Lily experienced an exquisite de- 
light at this confession. He had 
come to the theatre expressly to 
watch over her. Involuntarily she 
held out her hand to him, and al- 
lowed it to remain in his grasp. 

‘I knew when you came out of 
the theatre, Lily,’ he continued, 
‘and when I came towards you just 
now, and you asked me if I had 
been at home with your grand- 
father, I saw no other way of avoid- 
ing an unpleasant explanation with 
Mr. Sheldrake than to say what was 
not exactly true. Now, if you can 
say sincerely that you forgive me 
for the subterfuge, you will relieve 
my mind and make me feel less 
culpable.’ 

‘No forgiveness can be neces- 
sary, Felix, when the only feeling 
I have is one of gratitude that you 
came when you did.’ 

‘Thank you; I am more than 
sufficiently rewarded. Now I am 
going to say something to you, 
which may need forgiveness ; but 
I depend upon your generous 
nature not to misjudge me. My 
words are prompted by sincerity 
and pure esteem, Lily. Shall I go 
on?” 

‘Yes,’ she answered clearly, look- 
ing him steadily and earnestly in 
the face. There was so much truth- 
fulness in her look, that he could 
have taken her to his arms there 
and then, believing that she would 


have found comfort in that shelter, 
knowing that it would be to him 
the greatest happiness earth could 
afford. But he mastered the im- 
pulse with manly resolve, and with 
a tender and chivalrous regard for 
her weakness. There was no fear, 
no doubt, in her face; she knew 
she could trust him ; all the bright 
dreains of her youth were embodied 
in him, and would ever be, though 
the dear realisation of them might 
never, never come. He was her 
knight, in the truest sense of the 
word. 

‘You are but a child, Lily,’ he 
said, ‘inexperienced in the world’s 
hard ways, and bringing only to 
your aid, in any difficulty you may 
be labouring under, a simple heart, 
unused to the artifice and cunning 
which surround us. I have learnt 
something of the world in my strug- 
gle ; and although I have not learn- 
ed to condemn it—for there is 
much that is beautiful in it, Lily— 
I have learned that it is often ne- 
cessary to arm yourself with wea- 
pons that you despise, if you would 
save yourself from hurt. In bat- 
tling with the world, a man must 
not wear his heart upon his sleeve 
—there are too many vultures about 
—he must not oppose a bare breast 
to foes whose breasts are mailed. I 
am expressing myself in this way, 
so as to make you understand that 
I—who, I would have you believe, 
despise meanness and unworthiness 
as heartily as it is in the power of 
man to do—feel the necessity of 
using weapons in life’s battle which 
I would fain throw aside. There 
is nothing more noble than sim- 
plicity of heart—I worship it wher- 
ever I see it—but it is a weak 
weapon, as the world goes, and in 
most cases, where it is relied on 
solely, it becomes wofully bruised. 
Say that you are in any trouble, that 
any cloud hangs over your life, that 
you are threatened by storms which 
you see approaching to you nearer 
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and nearer— how can you meet 
them, Lily? What weapons have you 
at your command to save yourself 
from the peril? Simplicity, inno- 
cence, self-sacrifice! Relying only 
on these and on yourself, the storm 
breaks, and then j 

He paused, and Lily did not 
speak. How precious his words 
were to her! How skilfully and 
delicately had he contrived to tell 
her that her happiness was dear to 
him! His voice was like music to 
her heart. 

‘ Then, Lily,’ he resumed, ‘ think 
what occurs. It may be that Iam 
wrong in my fears. How happy 
it would make me to know that it 
is so! But if I am right, think 
what may occur. You may bring 
misery not only to yourself but to 
others. You are moved by this 
thought, I see. Has it never oc- 
curred to you before? You have 
at home two whom you love— 
your brother and your grandfather. 
There is no need for me to say how 
dearly your grandfather loves you, 
and what anguish you may bring 
upon him if you allow suffering to 
come on yourself unprepared. In 
both your brother and your grand- 
father you should confide, and from 
your grandfather’s larger experience 
of the world, and from his whole- 
hearted love for his dear child, 
good counsel would surely come, if 
counsel be needed. I should say, 
if I were asked, that were I in your 
place and needed counsel, I should 
deem it a matter of duty, as it is 
equally a matter of affection, to 
seek for it in one whose riper years 
qualify him for giving it, and whose 
life of love for his child is a suffi- 
cient warrant for his sincerity. I 
should say more than this, Lily, if 
you will allow me, and if you are 
not displeased with me ; 

‘Go on, Felix. I honour you for 
what you are saying.’ 

‘I should say, were I in your 
place and in such a position as I 
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have hinted at, that I should fail in 
my duty and my love if I neglected 
to take him into my confidence, 
and that, in that case, doubts might 
well arise in his mind , 

‘Of my love for him, Felix ? in- 
terrupted Lily, with all the earnest- 
ness of her nature. ‘No, no; do 
not say that!’ 

‘I might have been harsh enough 
to use these very words, if I did 
not know that good old man’s 
heart. Cling to him and to his 
love, dear Lily ; do not throw him 
aside in your trouble. It is the 
dearest privilege of affection to 
share the troubles of those we love. 
If I were married’—his voice trem- 
bled slightly here—‘the first con- 
soling thought that would arise to 
my mind should misfortune over- 
take me would be, “ Thank God, 
I have one at home who will sym- 
pathise with me and, by her sym- 
pathy, console me !”’ 

Had Felix been the most cun- 
ning of men, and had he carefully 
studied every word he wished to 
say, he could not have made a more 
successful appeal. Such strength 
is there in sincerity and in honesty 
of purpose! If anything had been 
wanting to make him inexpressibly 
dear to the girl he loved so loyally, 
to make her cherish him (as she 
did) in her heart of hearts, he had 
supplied it. But he had no thought 
of that ; he had spoken out of per- 
fect singleness of motive. 

‘So now,’ he said, in a lighter 
tone, ‘my lecture being over, and 
knowing, as I know, that you are 
not hurt or offended with me for 
speaking as I have done, we will 
go in to your grandfather. I look 
upon myself as a very conspirator 
—pretending to be anxious that 
you should be at home, and keep- 
Ing you in the night air for my own 
selfish purpose !’ 

He raised his hand to the bell, 
and Lily caught it and kissed it. 
She felt no shame in the action, no 
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more than a little child might have a mist floated before his eyes. The 
done ; but the soft touch of herlips next moment he raised her hand to 
thrilled through Felix, and so pow- his lips, and returned the homage 
erful a happiness filled his heart, with the respect and devotion of a 
as he thought of what might be in _ true and faithful knight. 

the future for him and for her, that 
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THE tea is cold and weak and dreary, 

A kind of complaint of which I’m weary : 
The ‘cosy’ clings to the cooling pot ; 
But the tea is neither strong nor hot— 

The tea is weak and dreary. 


My wife is cold and triste and dreary— 
She says of complaint I’m never weary. 
My thoughts still cling to the cooling pot, 
And I dream of the days when tea was hot, 
And my wife not triste and dreary. 


Be still, rude man, and cease complaining ! 
Within the caddy is more remaining. 
Thine is of all the common lot: 
Misfortunes happen with every pot ; 
Some tea must be weak and dreary! 
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PART I. 


Ir was about the year 1840 that 
the old rock of Gibraltar was chosen 
by the authorities at home as the 
garrison where one of our royal 
princes was to commence his mili- 
tary career. 

The Spanish government, being 
anxious to render the séjour of his 
Royal Highness most agreeable, 
had sent the chief of their Carabi- 
neros, or mounted police, El Sefor 
Caballero, to rid the Cork-wood of 
all brigands, knowing that the gar- 
rison hounds met in that neigh- 
bourhood twice a week. Before El 
Sefior Caballero was employed by 
the Spanish government, he had 
been the lieutenant and trusted 
confidant of José Maria, the cele- 
brated bandit chief. With the read- 
er’s permission, I will relate the cir- 
cumstances which led to el sefior’s 
appointment to the Carabineros. 

In one of those charming houses 
on the west side of the Paseo, 
in Malaga, sat two ladies—one 
young and lovely; the other, al- 
though long past the prime of 
life, still retaining traces of great 
beauty. They were mother and 
daughter. La Sehora Alvos had 
come from Granada to try and 
induce her daughter to return with 
her to their native city, in the hope 
that the home of her childhood, to- 

‘ gether with other attractions, would 
soon restore her beloved child’s 
cheerfulness, and banish the deep 
grief which had overwhelmed her 
since the death of her husband El 
Sefor Carlos Larios, one of the 
richest merchants of Malaga, to 
whom she had been devotedly 


attached. ‘Believe me, Mariqui- 
ta,’ said her mother, ‘ our beauti- 
ful mountains always tipped with 
snow, and our golden valleys, will 
soon make you forget all you have 
gone through; besides, I am grow- 
ing old, and your return to Granada 
will be the greatest solace I can 
desire in my old age.’ 

‘O madre mia,’ replied Mari- 
quita, ‘nothing would give me 
greater pleasure than to be always 
with you; but as long as I remain 
here I feel as if I were still with 
Carlos, for everything in this house 
recalls kim to my mind, and makes 
me imagine he is near me.’ 

‘It is that, my sweet child, that 
we wish you to forget ; for, although 
no woman on earth was ever blessed 
with a better and kinder husband, 
we must remember that it was the 
will of the Almighty to take him 
from you ; and that, if you persist 
in pining after him in the way you 
are now doing, your own health 
will suffer; and as the constant 
dropping of water on the hardest 
stone will in time penetrate it, so 
you will never be able to stand 
this constant strain.’ 

‘Well, dearest, I will see if I 
can make up my mind to the sepa- 
ration; but in any case you must 
give me a few more months of this 
dream of past happiness ; and if I 
decide on leaving, it will be on 
condition that you find me a home 
near yours on the Alameda, where 
I can have everything now here re- 
moved, as a memento of my past 
happiness.’ 

Her mother joyfully accepted 
these terms ; feeling sure that her 
daughter’s affection for her would 
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at last gain the day. After innu- 
merable masses had been said for 
the soul of the departed husband, 
La Sefiora Alvos decided on re- 
turning to Granada, hoping the day 
was not far off when her widowed 
child would rejoin her there; trust- 
ing also that the tender love Mari- 
quita had for her youngest brother 
Ferdinand would be of some in- 
fluence in inducing her to return. 

The day for her departure was 
fixed, and the places in the coupé 
of the diligence secured ; travelling 
by diligence being at that time the 
safest, and in fact only way, unless 
people preferred undertaking the 
journey on horseback ; a more fa- 
tiguing as well as more expensive 
mode of proceeding, the escort 
provided by the government for 
the diligence not being extended 
to the equestrian travellers without 
special application, and a disburse- 
ment of what our American cousins 
call the ‘almighty dollar.’ The 
day of parting arrived, the last 
tender farewell was taken, and the 
lumbering vehicle which was to 
convey La Sefiora Alvos to Gra- 
nada was rolling across the Grande 
Place, making its way to one of 
the narrow streets whence com- 
mences the beautiful road leading 
to Granada ; and Mariquita, draw- 
ing her mantilla across her lovely 
face, so as not to attract attention, 
turned her steps to her now more 
than ever desolate abode. 

She had not gone far, when her 
graceful figure and distingué ap- 
pearance attracted the notice of a 
young officer then quartered in 
Malaga, who at once followed 
at a respectful distance, till he 

saw her enter the door of her own 
house. 

Mariquita, quite unaware of the 
impression she had made, and not 
having observed that she had been 
followed, had, after taking off her 
mantilla, placed herself, as usual, 
in the verandah; little thinking 
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that every movement she made was 
closely watched by one of the most 
successful courtiers of the fair sex: 
a Spanish grandee, who knew no. 
barrier to any enterprise where love 
was concerned. 

Mariquita was tall, above the 
usual size of Spanish women. She 
had the most graceful figure; a 
waist that two hands could span, 
dark brown hair, brown eyes, and 
lovely white teeth. Her hands and 
feet, unlike those of most of her 
countrywomen, were long and thin, 
but beautifully shaped ; her shoul- 
ders were perfect ; her hair, worn 
quite plain, with a large coil at the 
back, rather added to the classic 
shape of her lovely head. After 
watching her in mute admiration 
for some time, the Count Verona, 
having military duties to perform, 
left his hiding-place, but not before 
he had noted down the number 
and situation of the abode of this 
new object of his affection. 

The Count was the eldest son 
of the Marquis of Alvarez, then 
minister of war in Madrid; his son, 
being anxious to follow his father’s 
profession, had obtained a commis- 
sion in a cavalry regiment, hoping 
some day to get a military appoint- 
ment that would keep him entirely 
in the capital. His regiment, one 
of the best cavalry corps, had just 
been sent to Malaga; and, although 
he knew but few people there, his 
name and remarkably handsome 
face were a passport intoany society. 

From that day, wherever he had 
to go, either on pleasure or duty, 
he always found the Paseo the 
shortest route; and well pleased 
was he when recompensed by a 
glance at his lovely idol. 

Mariquita had never even re- 
marked the youth, and was not a 
little surprised one day by being 
asked by a great friend of hers if 
she would allow her to introduce 
the Count to her, stating that she 
had met him at a consul’s house, 
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where his whole conversation was 
about her. 

‘ How can he,’ said Mariquita, 
‘have spoken so much about me, 
when I do not even remember 
having seen him? besides which, 
my dear Dolores, you know I don’t 
intend to mix in society again for 
years to come, if ever.’ 

‘ Ah, Mariquita, do not say so, 
for you know Malaga would be- 
come quite insupportable to me 
without you; and as to the Count, 
I feel quite sure you would never 
have cause to regret making his 
acquaintance, for he is charming 
in every way, and has risen ten- 
fold in my estimation by his great 
admiration for you.’ 

‘ Dolores, it is no use speaking 
to me in that way ; you would only 
drive me away from this dear place 
immediately. If it really be true 
that Count Verona asked you to 
introduce him, pray say I regret 
that circumstances prevent my 
having the honour of making his 
acquaintance ; and now, my dear 
Dolores, let this subject be for ever 
dropped between us, for I should 
not like our friendship to cease on 
account of any such folly.’ 

Dolores knew her friend too well 
to persist, and she therefore deter- 
mined in her own mind she would 
do all in her power to deter the 
Count from proceeding farther in 
the matter. 

Two days after the above con- 
versation, La Sefiora Dolores had a 
‘tertulia’ in her own house, and 
long after the guests had arrived the 
doors were thrown open, and the 
Count Verona was announced. 
Every one present was struck with 
the alteration in his appearance ; 
he seemed to have grown at least 
ten years older. 

Dolores, as soon as she possibly 
could, drew him aside. ‘In the 


name of the Holy Virgin, what ails 
you?’ she said ; ‘I never saw a man 
so altered as you are, and that be- 
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fore you know the answer I may 
have to impart.’ 

‘A thousand thanks for all you 
have done,’ replied the Count ; 
‘but, alas, I know too well what 
your answer must have been. Were 
it favourable, your generous heart 
would not have waited until to- 
night to tell me such good news ; 
for when you were both attending 
high mass yesterday you knew I 
was near you, and one movement 
of your fan would have told me it 
was all I could wish.’ 

‘ By all that I hold most sacred, 
I did not know that you were near 
us in the church ; had I suspected it, 
I should have spoken to you, hoping 
that Mariquita might haveasked who 
you were, and have been induced 
to rescind the foolish determina- 
tion she has taken not to be intro- 
duced to you. Believe me, my 
dear friend, it is no use persisting ; 
you are more likely to succeed if 
you leave her alone, at all events 
for the present ; and rest assured I 
shall not let any opportunity es- 
cape of returning to the subject 
again.’ 

* You are very kind. How shall 
I ever prove my gratitude to you ? 

‘ By,’ said Dolores in a whisper, 
for some of the guests were coming 
up to bid her farewell, ‘gaining her 
love, and making her as happy as 
she deserves.’ Another word that 
night between these now sworn 
friends was impossible ; the card- 
tables were deserted ; the men who 
had been smoking in the verandah. 
had reéntered the drawing-room ; 
and all were surrounding their host- 
ess previous to taking their leave. 

The Count, seeing there was no 
chance that night, was the first to 
make his bow. 

The following day he was kneel- 
ing by the side of his beloved one 
in the chapel of the Virgin, and 
when vespers were over and all the 
people leaving the church, their 
hands for the first time met in the 
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font containing the holy water, and 
before Mariquita had time to cross 
herself she heard a soft voice whis- 
pering such expressions of love and 
devotion as are only known in that 
beautiful language of the South. 
Mariquita turned round to see 
whence came the voice, and at once 
recognised the person her friend 
Dolores had spoken so much in 
favour of, the Count Verona. 

Not another word was said ; but 
that evening Mariquita wrote a long 
letter to her mother, saying she 
should come to Granada as soon 
as her brother could come and 
fetch her, and that she would 
choose a house for herself. The 
next day she gave orders to all 
her servants not to give any infor- 
mation to any one relative to her 
departure ; and having settled with 
her upholsterer to remove all her 
furniture when she should require 
it, she set to work superintending 
the packing of her jewelry and 
plate, which she decided on taking 
with her. 

Three days after the above letter 
had been despatched, Mariquita’s 
favourite brother arrived in Mala- 
ga. Before she left two persons 
only were admitted to say farewell 
—her dear friend Dolores, and her 
kind and good father confessor. 

Ferdinand Alvos undertook the 
whole management of the travel- 
ling arrangements; and having 
taken the coupé for his sister and 
himself, called on the governor to 
request an order for a stronger de- 
tachment of carabineers to escort 
the diligence the following morn- 
ing; stating that he had heard pre- 
vious to leaving Granada that José 
Maria, the great brigand chief, had 
arrived in the neighbourhood with 
a strong force, and was pillaging 
the whole of the country round. 

This order obtained, the next 
thing was to see that all his sister’s 
boxes were placed on the top of 
the huge vehicle. 
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Dolores was heart-broken at her 
friend's departure, and although re- 
quested not to come and see her 
off, was at the carriage door early 
the following morning to see the 
last of her dear Mariquita; and 
after promising most faithfully not 
to let any one know where she was 
gone, especially the young Count, 
they embraced tenderly and parted. 

There were very few passengers 
that morning, and those few princi- 
pally ladies. When they came to 
the gate leading out of the town, 
the escort joined them ; and Ferdi- 
nand was pleased to find that in- 
stead of six men and one non-com- 
missioned officer, double that num- 
ber had been sent to meet them. 

‘We shall be well protected to- 
day,’ said Ferdinand ; ‘and my 
sweet sister may fancy herself the 
Queen of Spain going to visit her 
ancient city of Granada with such 
an escort.’ 

The day being very hot and sul- 
try they both, after some hours’ con- 
versation, fell into a gentle doze. 
Their repose was not of long du- 
ration, for they were suddenly a- 
roused by a sharp volley of mus- 
ketry above their heads. 

Ferdinand’s first impulse was to 
draw a pistol he had concealed in 
his breast, and with the other hand 
he seized his large Spanish knife ; 
but on looking out of the window 
he saw eight men of the escort dis- 
abled, and the remainder over- 
powered by numbers and made 
prisoners. 

The chief of the brigands or- 
dered the driver to stop, and com- 
ing up to the door of the diligence, 
requested the passengers, in the 
name of José Maria, to alight and 
kneel with their faces to the ground, 
stating at the same time that any 
movement on their part would be 
met with immediate death. 

Every one obeyed with the ex- 
ception of poor Mariquita, who on 
her knees requested the chief to 
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allow her to retain one small box 
inside the coupé containing a minia- 
ture of her late husband set in pre- 
cious stones, his watch and chain, 
rings, and othervaluables which had 
belonged to him. 

‘I will send you, wherever you 
please,’ said the heart-broken wi- 
dow, ‘three times their value in 
gold, but do not deprive me of 
them.’ 

‘I regret,’ answered the chief, 
‘that I have not the power to com- 
ply with your request, but José 
Maria’s orders were that nothing 
was to be left.’ 

The unloading of the diligence 
did not take long, and in less than 
twenty minutes all the passengers 
found themselves seated in their 
places, and the coachman ‘ordered 
to proceed, but this time without an 
escort. They shortly after reached 
the Venta Nueva, a small roadside 
inn, where travellers generally have 
their dinner ; but on this occasion 
no one felt inclined to take any- 
thing. Mariquita in despair asked 
her brother: what steps she could 
take to recover the precious box ; 
but the poor fellow could give her 
no hope of ever seeing it again. She 
then thought of writing to her friend 
Dolores, and getting her to speak 
to the Count ; but then she remem- 
bered that he was the indirect cause 
of all this misfortune, and she seem- 
ed to hate the very sound of his 
name. 

The time allowed for refresh- 
ment having passed, people were 
requested to take their places, and 
the journey was resumed, but now 
at a much slower pace, for they 
were beginning toascend the moun- 
tain passes. On reaching the sum- 
mit of one of these, Mariquita sud- 
denly perceived a number of men 
leaning against the sideofthe rocks, 
and on approaching she saw they 
were all armed. 

The coachman was again desired 
to stop, and the passengers to alight, 
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when a remarkably handsome man 
rodeupand gavethe order to search 
the travellers. 

‘QO,’ said Mariquita, with tears in 
her beautiful eyes, and looking more 
lovely than ever, ‘we were stopped 
a few hours since by José Maria’s 
band, all that we possessed taken 
from us, and when I requested to 
be allowed to retain a small box 
containing a few things belonging 
to my late husband, and for which 
I offered to pay three times the 
value at any spot they might ap- 
point, we were told that by José 
Maria’s orders everything was to 
be taken.’ 

‘I do not understand you, sefora,’ 
said the man on horseback. ‘I am 
José Maria, and have no other band 
but this at present in the neighbour- 
hood ; and as I never refuse a lady’s 
request, and never permit my name 
to be taken in vain, will pledge my- 
self to restore all that has this day 
been taken from you within forty- 
eight hours, if you will but favour 
me with your address.’ 

‘Most noble caballero, I only 
hope your words may prove true,’ 
said Mariquita, ‘and that you will 
accompany the things yourself, that 
I may have an opportunity of thank- 
ing you again for your courtesy.’ 

‘Madam, I would willingly avail 
myself of your kind invitation, but 
my life would be in danger were I 
to do so. I, however, trust that 
some day we shall meet again.’ 

Our travellers proceeded on their 
way to Granada, which they reached 
in safety under an escort of two of 
José Maria’s men ; but before giv- 
ing the order to the coachman to 
drive on, José Maria approached 
thecoupé window, and taking off his 
hat, said, ‘ May those lovely eyes, 
now so swollen with tears, rest in 
peace! You shall not be disturbed 
again. Leave the rest to me.’ 

We must now go back and see 
what was happening in Malaga. 

The afternoon of Mariquita’s de- 
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parture, the Count wasin the Chapel 
of the Holy Virgin attending ves- 
pers, but his quick eye could no- 
where discover the one he so dearly 
loved. He immediately fancied she 
must be ill, and therefore left the 
chapel and soon found himself in 
front of her house, where all looked 
the same as usual, save the absence 
of that one dear face. 

His next idea was to ring and 
ask the porter if La Sefora Larios 
was indisposed ; but remembered 
he could not give his name if asked 
for it. He then rushed off to his 
friend Dolores ; here again he was 
doomed to disappointment. La 
sehora was not well, and could not 
receive any visits for the present. 
Three days were passed in this state 
of uncertainty, when at last the 
Count determined to employ other 
means to discover what had become 
of his lost love, and therefore made 
a confidant of an old and faithful 
servant who had known him from 
his boyhood, and gave him leave to 
use every means in his power to 
discover the whereabouts+of la se- 
hora, The servant was not long in 
obtaining some information, for see- 
ing a workman leaving the house, 
he questioned him as to a family 
living a few doors off, and at last 
asked him who lived in the house 
he had justleft, and soon ascertained 
that La Sefora Larios was gone, 
and that her furniture was to follow. 
Where la sefora had gone to no 
one seemed to know, except the 
upholsterer, and he had not men- 
tioned it to any of his workmen. 

Our leporello then slipped a gold 
piece into the man’s hand, and 
promised him five more when he 
brought him the present address of 
the fair lady. 

Two days after this a man called 
at the Count’s house, and asked to 
speak to his servant. ‘ Here,’ said 
he, ‘is what you wished for, but 
never let it be known that I gave 
it to you.’ He then handed him a 
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card — one of those intended for 
the furniture—received the amount 
that had been promised him, and 
departed. 

The Count, on receiving the ad- 
dress of the fair one he sought so, 
ardently, was highly delighted, for 
he thought he had now marked his 
bird down once more ; and light- 
ing a cigar he strolled out to 
one of the cafés where he was 
sure to meet some of his brother 
officers. 

Their pleasure on seeing him re- 
appear amongst them after so many 
weeks’ absence was mostgratifying, 
and after a great many questions 
and no end ofsurmises, to none of 
which the Count gave a satisfactory 
answer, they all agreed it must be 
a love affair, and therefore dropped 
the subject. 

Shortly after, some gentlemen 
coming in took possession of a table 
next to where the officers were 
seated ; and in course of conversa- 
tion one of them related what had 
occurred to the diligence at the 
hands of José Maria’s band, stating 
at the same time that they would 
be sorry to hear that the widow of 
their old friend Carlos Larios was 
the principal sufferer. No sooner 
was that name pronounced than 
the Count turned deadly pale, and 
addressing the last speaker, apolo- 
gising for interrupting him, re- 
quested to know all the particulars 
respecting the stoppage or robbery 
of the diligence. 

Thegentleman immediately com- 
plied with the Count’s request, and 
related the events we are already 
acquainted with as far as the first 
encounter, and therefore left the 
impression on his hearers that it was 
José Maria’s band that had stopped 
the travellers. The Count, after 


thanking him for his kindness, took 
leave of his brother officers, deter- 
mined in his own mind, ifthe story 
was true, to do all in his power to 
make the formidable José Maria 
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pay dearly for the things he had in 
his possession. 

The following morning Count 
Verona ordered his servant to get 
both his horses ready, as he wished 
him to accompany him some way 
out of town; and on reaching the 
spot where the coach had been 
robbed, he inquired of a peasant 
who was cutting some timber if he 
had heard anything of the robbery. 

‘ There are,’ said the man, ‘two 
carabineers badly wounded; you 
will find them in a small cottage 
down in the valley. You must take 
the first road to your right, but 
pray, sehor, do not mention who 
told you ; and if I dared give you 
advice, I should not go near the 
spot, for there are some very 
strange men about, who are likely 
to treat you the same as those 
poor fellows.’ 

The Count ordered his servant 
to ride close to him, and having 
examined both his revolvers, set 
off in search of the wounded sol- 
diers. On arriving at the cottage, 
the woman of the house at first de- 
nied having any one there; but our 
young officer, springing off his horse, 
seized her by the arm and told her 
he would take her back to Malaga 
if she did not at once show him 
where the men were. Seeing that 
the Count was in earnest, she took 
him into a little room where the 
unfortunate men lay on a bed of 
straw, more dead than alive. From 
them he heard the whole of the 
story, but was unable to discover 
where the brigands had taken the 
other men, or which road they had 
gone. On returning to Malaga, he 
sent a note to the head of the Ca- 
rabineros, stating where two of their 
men were; and requesting his colo- 
nel to give him a few days leave to 
visit his father, set off for Madrid, 
not knowing exactly what course 
he ought to pursue to carry out his 
intended revenge. The day after 


his arrival at home, he decided on 
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telling his father the whole affair, 
hoping the general’s heart might 
be touched by this romantic love 
adventure, and be induced some 
day to give his consent to their 
union. Next morning the father 
sent for his son, and after a few 
words of advice handed him a let- 
ter to the Minister of Justice, tell- 
ing him to make his story good in 
that quarter. 

The Count, on arriving at the 
hotel of the Minister, sent up his 
card and letter of introduction, and 
was not kept waiting many mi- 
nutes before he was ushered into the 
presence of the great man. When 
the first salutations were over, our 
friend did not know how to begin 
his story. ‘ The state of the coun- 
try was so bad,’ ‘ the public roads so 
dangerous,’ but still he found him- 
self as far as ever from his point. 

The minister, seeing how embar- 
rassed he was, said in the kindest 
manner, ‘ You have something to 
tellme,and you donot know how to 
begin. It is some love affair, I am 
certain. . Confide in me as one of 
your father’s oldest friends, and I 
will do all in my power to assist 
you. I have been young myself, 
and when I was your age I was 
hardly ever out of one scrape be- 
fore I was headlong into another.’ 

This was a splendid opening for 
the Count, who at once related the 
whole of his love adventure from 
beginning to end; and when he 
came to the stopping of the dili- 
gence, he had become quite elo- 
quent, and would have insisted on 
the government doing all in their 
power to arrest the brigand José 
Maria and all his band. 

‘Stop, stop, my dear young 
friend,’ said the minister ; ‘ things 
of that sort are not done so easily. 
You know as well asI do that this 
said José Maria and his men are 
protected and encouraged by all 
the people in the mountainous dis- 
tricts. It would be easier for us to 
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take double their number here in 
Madrid, than one of those men in 
the mountain passes.’ Then ringing 
his hand-bell, he said, ‘ I will, how- 
ever, do what I can for you.’ The 
bell was answered by one of the 
secretaries, who received the order 
to send at once for the chief of 
the Carabineros, or mounted po- 
lice. This gentleman was soon 
announced, and on being told the 
whole story, and the wish of the 
Count to have this man arrested 
dead or alive, began, like a true 
Spaniard, to throw every difficulty 
in the way. The Count had al- 
most given up the hope of doing 
any good, and was about to take 
his leave, when this worthy person- 
age, addressing the minister, said : 

‘There is but one way of accom- 
plishing this, and it will cost a large 
sum of money to do it. We must 
bribe some of the band to betray 
their chief, and even then I doubt 
our being able to take him alive. 
But. as to the things belonging to 
the lady you mentioned, it would be 
quite useless holding out hopes of 
ever recovering any of them.’ 


‘I will pay half the bribe-money,’ - 


exclaimed the Count, ‘and double 
it if the things are recovered.’ 

‘Do not be so hasty, my dear 
young friend,’ said the minister ; 
‘the state is rich enough to do all 
that is necessary to attain the ends 
of justice, without drawing on the 
purse of a young lover whose lady 
fair has been stopped and robbed 
of a few valuables.’ Then address- 
ing the chief of the police : 

‘You will leave no stone un- 
turned, and spare no expense, till 
you have succeeded in arresting 
these men. Set a good price on 
the chief’s head, dead or alive, and 
I feel certain you will succeed.’ 

The Count then took leave of 
the minister, thanking him most 
cordially for his kind reception, and 
hoping it might lead to the appre- 
hension of the robbers. 
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The next morning Count Verona 
followed his father into his study, 
anc there told him all the conver- 
sation he had had with the minis- 
ter of justice, and his kindness in 
sending for the chief of the Cara- 
bineros, and the orders hehad given 
to him. 

The Marquis shook his head, and 
told his son not to build too much 
on any promises coming from such 
a source, as he knew of old how 
much they feared an encounter with 
the brigands. 

We must now leave our young 
friend to return to Malaga, whilst 
we see what has been passing in 
Granada, and how José Maria re- 
deemed his pledge. 





PART II. 


On the third day after Mariquita’s 
arrival in Granada, she and her mo- 
therwere seated onthe balcony after 
dinner, looking towards the beautiful 
Alhambra, which has such aglorious 
appearance when seen at sunset, 
with the Sierra Nevada above it 
continually tipped with snow, when 
both ladies were suddenly disturb- 
edin their meditations by the sound 
of a large lumbering cart drawn by 
two bullocks stopping attheir door. 
Mariquita immediately looked over 
the balcony, and great was her de- 
light to find that the cart contained 
all her stolen property. She rush- 
ed downstairs, and her first ques- 
tion to the peasant who drove the 
cart was to ask for the precious 
box. 

‘Are you La Sefiora Larios?” 
said the carter ; and after examining 
her for a few seconds, as if to sa- 
tisfy himself that the lady answer- 
ed the description he had received, 
handed her from the centre of the 
cart the precious little case. 

After all the things had been re- 
moved, the man gave her a letter, 
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asking her at the same time if she 
was satisfied that all the things 
were there. 

‘Yes,’ she said ; ‘and here is a 
doubloon for the care you have 
taken of them, and your prompti- 
tude in returning them.’ 

‘Sefora,’ said the man, ‘ my or- 
ders were not to receive any gra- 
tuity for bringing them, and it 
would be more than my life is worth 
were I to do so; and going to the 
head of his animals, he made them 
back out into the street, and soon 
disappeared. 

After desiring her maid to un- 
pack her boxes, and ascertain if all 
the things were there, she rejoined 
her mother on the balcony, and al- 
though longing to read the letter, 
seemed to have a dread of doing so. 

It was not till she was alone in 
her bedroom that she found cou- 
rage to open it, and though a 
short epistle, the expressions were 
in such perfect Spanish that she 
could hardly believe it had been 
written by a brigand. It expressed 
the writer’s satisfaction at having 
been able to accomplish the wishes 
of so fair a lady, and the hope that 
the small box, the contents of which 
she so highly prized, would be the 
means of bringing occasionally to 
her remembrance one from whose 
mind her image never could be ef- 
faced, and whose fondest wish was 
that he might be permitted to see 
the sefiora again. 

Ferdinand congratulated his sis- 
ter on her good fortune in having 
received all her valuables, stating 
that he felt certain that José Maria 
must be far above his present posi- 
tion, or he never would have acted 
as he did. Some time was passed 
by Mariquita in choosing a house 
near her mother’s, and writing to 
Malaga to have her furniture sent 
to her, which in the course of a few 
days arrived safely. 

A week after her instalment in 
her own house, she received a note 
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bearing no signature, but stating ~ 
that the following evening, with 
her permission, a gentleman would 
call upon her, and hoped their in- 
terview might be quite private. 
Her first impulse was to mention 
the circumstance to her mother, 
and ask her or her brother to be 
present ; then the recollection of all 
that José Maria had done for her— 
for she felt certain it was he who 
had written to her—crossed her 
mind, and she at last decided on 
seeing him alone. 

As the hour approached for their 
meeting, Mariquita felt very uneasy. 
Something seemed to tell her that 
this person would have great influ- 
ence on her future destiny. She 
was seated in her drawing-room, 
when the door opened, and her ser- 
vant announced a gentleman whose 
name she could not catch. 

*I am come,’ said the stranger, 
‘on an invitation you were kind 
enough to give me some time ago, 
and I must apologise to you for 
not having availed myself of it 
sooner; but knowing that you were 
not settled in your new house, I 
thought my visit would be inoppor- 
tune, as I could not have called on 
you while you were staying at your 
mother’s.’ 

*O senor mio,’ said Mariquita, 
regaining her self-possession and 
recognising José Maria, ‘ the plea- 
sure of seeing you again is quite 
on my side, for I can never forget 
the debt of gratitude I owe you; 
and I was most anxious to have an 
opportunity of thanking you in per- 
son for all you have done for me.’ 

At Mariquita’s request he related 
all that occurred after they last 
parted, and how it nearly cost him 
his life recovering her property, 
stating at the same time how he 
would willingly have sacrificed that 
to fulfil her wishes; and had he 
been killed, his first-lieutenant, Ca- 
ballero, had orders, at any cost, to 
retake the box she valued so much, 
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and have it conveyed to Granada. 
After conversing for more than an 
hour on almost every topic, José 
rose to take leave. 

‘I see, sehora, you are fond of 
music, for there is one of our na- 
tional instruments, the guitar.’ And 
taking it up, he struck some chords 
with a most masterly touch. 

* Any one who plays the guitar as 
you do must have used the instru- 
ment as an accompaniment, there- 
fore I am sure, sehor, that you can 
sing. Pray try and remember one 
of our Spanish songs.’ 

‘I will sing you my favourite,’ 
said José, and he began that beau- 
tiful air : 

‘ Aunque nina e dad ya tengo.’ 


Mariquita was charmed with it, 
and would willingly have asked him 
to sing it again, but she perceived 
that a change had come over his 
handsome features, and laying the 
instrument down, he somewhat ab- 
ruptly took his leave. After he was 
gone, Mariquita tried all she could 
to remember the words and the air 
of that song, but it seemed impos- 
sible ; so, putting her guitar away, 
she seated herself on the balcony. 
It was late that night before she 
retired to rest; but sleep to those 
soft eyes would not come, for she 
could not get that beautiful air out 
of her head. She tried in vain to 
think of something else, but the 
face of José whilst singing that tune 
seemed always uppermost in her 
mind. 


‘Our brain has caught 
Some image. How we pout for one toscan 
Its beauties, and reciprocate the thought, 
So that the airy children of our brain 
Within another's may be born again !’ 


José Maria’s visits to the object 
of his affections became more fre- 
quent. In one of these he impart- 
ed to Mariquita his love and devo- 
tion to her, stating that his inten- 
tions were to leave his present 
abandoned life, break up his for- 
midable band, and, after obtaining 
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a pardon from the Government, 
come and claim the fair being he 
so dearly loved. 

Mariquita, in a moment of weak- 
ness, promised that if he could ac- 
complish this, she would consent to 
marry him. 

During all this time, José Maria 
had seen but little of his men ; he 
therefore determined to visit them 
once more, prior to carrying out his 
present intentions. Great was his 
surprise to find that Caballero, his 
first lieutenant, had not been with 
them for nearly three weeks. No 
one seemed to know where he was 
gone, and it was only by chance 
that one of the men had heard in 
Cordova that Caballero was in Ma- 
drid, and the Spanish government 
had offered a large reward for the 
apprehension of José Maria, dead 
or alive. 

José Maria at once understood 
what had become of Caballero, and 
was determined he should pay 
dearly for it. 

He sent one of his best men to 
Madrid with orders to call on the 
head of the Carabineros and offer 
to betray his chief, should a free 
pardon be given to the person who 
gave him up. 

He then returned to Granada to 
inform Mariquita that to be able 
to carry out his intentions he would 
have to absent himself from her 
for a month, but at the expiration 
of that time he should be a free 
man, and return to claim her hand. 

On his way to the mountains, he 
found a messenger awaiting him 
with news that confirmed his sus- 
picions of Caballero’s treachery : 
he had a large body of Carabineros 
placed under his command, and 
the authorities in Madrid were so 
sure of his success that they refused 
all other proposals till a certain 
time had been allowed him to carry 
out his plans. 

There was no time to be lost, 
for every one knew that Caballero 
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was a most determined fellow, and 
would attack them when they least 
expected it. José Maria, after a 
few hours’ reflection, ordered all 
his men to a rendezvous in the ‘ Si- 
erra Negra,’ or Black Mountains, 
feeling certain that in one of those 
passes he would be able to surprise 
and overcome his enemies the Ca- 
rabineros, should they follow them. 

He then disguised himself as a 
peasant, and went off on a mule to 
Seville, where he knew he would 
find out all the plans of his late 
trusted friend Lieutenant Cabal- 
lero. It was not till five days after 
his arrival in the town that he was 
told that his band were already sur- 
rounded, and thatthey only awaited 
his coming amongst them to carry 
out their plans. All his friends 
begged of him not to attempt to re- 
turntohismenat present, as they felt 
certain that when Caballero found 
he was not there, he would move 
off to some other part of the coun- 
try, and that José Maria and his 
men would then be able to sur- 
prise them and get the best of it. 
But José was not a man to be 
easily frightened, and knowing 
every inch of the ground he deter- 
mined either to fall or carry out 
his project. 

He accordingly set off the next 
day, so as to arrive in the moun- 
tains at night, and after two days’ 
hard riding he reached one of the 
well-known passes. Dismounting, 
he secured his mule’s fore legs so 
as to prevent the animal straying, 
and proceeded on foot to the cot- 
tage of a woodcutter named Juan, 
whom he knew he could depend on. 

On approaching the house he per- 
ceived a light, which for a moment 
made his blood run cold, for he 
felt certain some of the Carabineros 
had quartered themselves there. 
His first impulse was to retrace his 
steps, but his natural courage re- 
turning, he determined to go up to 
the house and find out, if possible, 
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who was there, hoping it might be 
Caballero. He then took a brace 
of pistols out of his belt, and 
creeping stealthily up to the win- 
dow, was able to see all that was 
going on inside. At first he could 
not discern anything, but at last 
the wife of the woodcutter ap- 
proached the fireplace and seated 
herself before it, with a child in her 
arms. José then with his knife 
loosened a pane of glass in the 
window, and whispered the wo- 
man’s name. She immediately 
came to the spot, and told him to 
remain there until she could arouse 
her husband. The man soon ap- 
peared, and told José that the Cara- 
bineros had been about there, but 
finding his own men in great force, 
had left the day before, and it was 
supposed they had gone towards 
Granada, thinking they were sure 
to find him in that neighbourhood ; 
and at the same time intending to 
get a strong reinforcement of regu- 
lar cavalry, so as to command the 
whole of the passes. José then sent 
the woodcutter to see if he could 
find any of his own men, and en- 
tering the cottage he threw himself 
on the bed, hoping to get a couple 
of hours’ repose. 

Ere that time had elapsed, five 
of his men were outside, and 
right glad to see their chief again. 
From them he heard all the parti- 
culars of what had happened, and 
they agreed that their present posi- 
tion was far stronger than any they 
could find in the Sierra Nevada; 
and it was decided that a portion 
of the men should follow the Cara- 
bineros and fall back on their pre- 
sent quarters the moment they were 
attacked. 

We must now return to Malaga 
and see what had occurred there. 
The moment the Count returned, 
he called on Dolores and told her 
all he had done, requesting her to 
write to her friend Mariquita, beg- 
ging her to allow him, should he 
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succeed in capturing the banditti, 
to call on her. 

Dolores at first declined writing, 
but at last yielded to his earnest en- 
treaties. To this letter she receiv- 
ed no answer ; and the Count was 
beginning to despair, when the or- 
der came for two troops of his regi- 
ment to hold themselves in readi- 
ness to proceed to the mountains 
to assist the Carabineros in sur- 
rounding the different passes. 

Count Verona requested his co- 
lonel to allow him to take com- 
mand of the squadron ; and in two 
days he set out with a hundred 
and fifty men for the environs of 
Granada. 

A few days after his departure, 
Dolores received an answer from 
Mariquita, giving her a faithful ac- 
count of all that had occurred to 
her on the memorable day of her 
leaving Malaga; and ended her let- 
ter by praising José Maria’s con- 
duct in the warmest manner, and 
hoping that such a noble fellow 
would never fell into the hands of 
such men as the Carabineros. She 
never mentioned her engagement, 
or even alluded to her having re- 
ceived José Maria at her house. 

Dolores in a moment saw that 
Mariquita had not told her all, and 
would have given worlds for an in- 
terview with the Count; but she 
knew he had left, and that it would 
be impossible to find out where he 
was. She therefore determined to 
start the next day for Granada, and 
should her suspicions prove correct, 
she would at all events be on the 
spot to comfort and advise her 
friend. 

Directly the Carabineros found 
themselves reinforced by regular 
troops, they occupied all the roads 
in force, and on finding some of 
José’s men, they advanced up the 
mountain passes. The brigands, 
who were in advance, retreated at 
night, and led their pursuers into 
the mountains till they reached the 
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Sierra Negra, where they joined 
their main body. Caballero at once 
discovered the plan they had form- 
ed, and, making a large cordon 
round the spot where he knew them 
to be, ordered his men not to let a 
human being pass ; then, requesting 
the Count to take twenty ofhis men, 
he proceeded to a well-known venta, 
or small inn, which in the olden 
times had been used as a rendez- 
vous. He posted the Count and 
his men in a wood, desiring them 
to remain there till they heard a 
shot fired, and rode off alone to the 
venta. This inn had originally been 
a farm-house, and the kitchen a 
barn. On riding into the latter he 
found all its inhabitants seated at 
atable near the large fireplace play- 
ing at cards. 

* José Maria has been here,’ he 
said; ‘and I know that you expect 
him back again in less than an hour. 
Now the first man who moves, or 
gives the least signal that I am here, 
I will shoot dead.’ 

Then, getting off his horse, which 
he placed in an adjoining stable, 
he returned ; then going to the large 
chimney, he drew a small curtain 
half across it, and taking oxt his 
knife cut a round hole in the cen- 
tre of it; and desiring the people to 
go on with their game of cards, he 
awaited the arrival of José. 

In less than an hour the noise 
of a horse entering the yard was 
heard. All faces were turned to- 
wards the door, but on hearing a 
smothered oath from behind the 
curtain, the game was resumed. A 
minute more, and the handsome 
face of José Maria appeared. He 
rode in on his beautiful black horse, 
and inquired if any one had been 
there to ask for him. No one an- 


swered. ‘Caballero has been here,’ 
he said. ‘Speak, men; is he here?’ 
but before the words were well out 
of his mouth, a ball from Caballero’s 
carbine had penetrated his heart. 
The instant the shot was heard, 
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the Count and his men rode up, 
and as if by magic a large body of 
Carabineros surrounded the house 
on all sides. The body of José 
Maria was then placed on a cart, 
and given in charge to the Count 
and his troop, while Caballero and 
his Carabineros proceeded to secure 
as many of the brigands as they 
could. 

The news of the death of their 
brave chief, for whom they had so 
often fought, flew like wildfire 
through the band, and all fled for 
their lives. Those that were taken 
were tied to carts and conveyed to 
Cordova ; and thus, by treachery, 
was the formidable band of the 
gifted José Maria broken up. 

We will now return to Granada, 
and conclude this story of love and 
war, in which we are told that ‘all 
is fair.’ 

On a lovely September evening, 
about a week after the death of 
José Maria, Dolores persuaded 
Mariquita to come and sit in the 
Alameda and hear the band play. 
The night was so fine that both 
ladies remained there long after 
every one else had left. Mariquita 
had confided to her friend her at- 
tachment to José, and her promise 
to become his wife should he ob- 
tain a free pardon and abandon 
his present mode of life ; and their 
conversation was on this topic, 
when suddenly a young officer ap- 
peared before them. 

Dolores at once recognised the 


Count. ‘What on earth brings 
you here? she said; ‘I thought 
you were miles away.’ 

‘I have come,’ answered the 
Count, ‘to inform your friend that 
I have been the means of punish- 
ing the man who dared to waylay 
the diligence when La Sefiora La- 
rios left Malaga, and I hope I am 
the first to impart this good news. 
He has paid dearly for his insol- 
ence, and I rejoice to say Spain has 
been relieved of José Maria; for he 
was shot dead by one of the party 
I commanded.’ 

Mariquita, on hearing the last 
words, gave a scream, and would 
have fallen off her chair had not the 
Count rushed forward and caught 
her in his arms. As soon as she 
recovered her senses she disengaged 
herself from him, and drawing her- 
self up, said : 

‘Leave me, and let not those 
hands, still stained with the blood 
of a man so noble as the one you 
have murdered, ever attempt to sup- 
port me.’ 

On reaching home she was con- 
veyed to her bed, and for a month 
her life was despaired of. It hung 
by a thread; but youth prevailed, 
and the first of December, a little 
more than two months after the 
scene we have just related, saw the 
lovely Mariquita Larios entering 
the famous convent in Granada, 
where she shortly after took the veil, 
and was, to the world at least, for 
ever lost. 











TRUTH AND FABLE, 
After Florian. 


——————_—_ 


On a long winter day, as the chronicles tell, 

Dame Truth, cold and naked, came out of her well ; 
Though her charms were still vaunted in many a page, 
They had suffered a little from dullness and age. 

In this world’s chilling blast, without clothing or fire, 
How she shivered, poor thing, with her scanty attire ! 
Old and young fled away from her when she appeared, 
For this good honest creature they hated and feared. 
Then Fable accosted her, beaming with health, 

Clad in furs and in velvet and rolling in wealth. 

Though her jewels were false, and her diamonds but paste, 
Though pinchbeck the gold that encircled her waist, 
Though her bright rosy cheeks to cosmetics were due, 
Yet the joy she shed round her was perfectly true. 

Said Fable : ‘ Fair lady! alone on the road ? 

In such weather how came you to leave your abode ” 

‘ Alas !’ cried poor Truth in a tremulous voice, 

‘TI don’t know ; but I sadly repent of my choice. 

Down alone in my well, for the gay world I panted ; 

But now that I’ve come here, I find I’m not wanted. 
This land is too merry, too busy, too free ; 

Nearly all seek amusement, but few care for me. 
Wherever I go, it is counted no sin 

To turn poor me out and to take others in. 

When I beg for compassion, they all pass me by ; 

And though wet to the marrow, they say I’m too dry. 
Even those who once loved me now spurn and repel me. 
Then what am I to do? For there’s no one will tell me. 
Poor women are slighted when once past their youth !’ 
‘I am older than you, ma’am,’ said Fable to Truth ; 
‘Yet wherever I go I am kindly received, 

And the stories I tell are most blindly believed. 

By this generous world never left in the lurch, 

I’ve a home in the theatre, the senate, the church. 

But you show yourself naked—not nearly, but quite— 
And all sensitive people are shocked at the sight. 

You are wrong to suppose that the gayest society 

Has quite given up its respect for propriety ; 
And you can’t be surprised when they turn away loathing, 
If you will walk about here without any clothing. 
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Let me paint you and pad you and lend you some dresses, 
And you'll soon get your share of the gay world’s caresses. 
We have long lived apart in a needless estrangement ; 

Let us now join our fortunes by friendly arrangement. 
Come under my cloak, dear, we'll travel together ; 

I’ll promise you friends in both fair and foul weather. 

Be sister to me—you'll no more be rejected 

When people find out you're so highly connected. 

Now don’t be too proud for this joint-stock concern ; 

For while I serve you, you can do me a turn. 

The wise, for your sake, will then give me my due ; 

While my friends, the fools, will be kinder to you. 

And as soon as your wisdom is clothed with my graces, 
Not a door in the land will be shut in our faces.’ 




















KATE’S FAILURE, 


a 


PART I. 


Ir was a lovely summer evening as 
Kate Randell drove with her father 
up the long hilly road which led 
from the distant town in the valley 
to their country home. 

Kate was very quiet as she lay 
back in the little ‘ pony-trap,’ gaz- 
ing dreamily over the pasture-lands 
below, with their fine timber all 
bathed in the glory of the setting 
sun. Nearer at hand were the jut- 
ting spurs of the chain of hills they 
were mounting, sloping gently down 
into the valley, a soft blue mist 
hanging over them. It was a view 
to make any one thoughtful, from 
its extreme beauty, and many of 
Parson Randell’s sermons owed 
their origin to the slow ascent of 
that long hill. 

But, fond of nature as his daugh- 
ter was, no thoughts of the beauties 
her eyes rested on engrossed her 
mind. She had so much else to 
think of, that really just now she 
had not time to note the rosy clouds 
hoveringaround the setting’ sun, or 
the pale crescent moon just rising 
over the brow of the hill in the east. 

Her father had fetched her in 
the well-remembered ‘ pony-trap’ 
from the nearest station, ten miles 
distant from their country home up 
amid these hills. And Kate’s brain 
was busy with numberless ‘ castles 
in the air’ concerning the life just 
opening upon her. Very romantic, 
indomitably sanguine, there seemed 
no limit to the marvels she would 
work, or to the interesting adven- 
tures of which she would be the 
heroine. 
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At last she broke the silence. 

‘I wonder what I shall do now, 
papa? You see I have finished 
my education, and am about to 
make my start in life. It is very 
interesting, isn’t it ? 

‘I sincerely hope you will find 
it so, Kate. I am afraid it is but a 
dull home i am taking you to; 
but I believe if we try and do our 
duty in that state of life to which 
God has called us, we shall insure 
as much happiness as we can ex- 
pect in this world.’ 

‘O, I expect to be extremely 
happy, I assure you, papa, and very 
useful besides. I shall go about 
seeing your people with you if you 
will let me, and try to raise their 
ideas a little above the common 
drudgery of their low sort of lives.’ 

‘Well, we shall see, Katie; I 
daresay I shall be able to take you 
to some places with me. But as 
for your teaching them, little wo- 
man, I doubt it—first, because our 
farmers are not over fond of new 
ideas ; and next, because I hardly 
think your sort of teaching would 
do them much good, if it is to raise 
them above their station. A farmer’s 
life seems to me as honourable a 
one as you could find.’ 

They had come to the top of the 
long ascent by this time, and Par- 
son Randell whipped-up the rough 
little pony, which responded to the 
hint, and carried them on too fast 
for farther conversation. 

But Kate’s mind was very busy 
still. She had just left school, after 
five years’ absence from home, hav- 
ing spent her holidays with her 
aunt and cousins. For her father, 
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being rather an elderly widower, 
had great misgivings about the 
rearing of his little daughter in the 
very isolated village of which he 
had charge, with no one but old 
Margery, her nurse, to see after her 
manners. So he had sent her to a 
good London school, and left her 
in charge of her aunt, Mrs. Russell, 
until such time as she should be 
‘ finished.’ 

This end was now supposed to 
be achieved, and Kate was return- 
ing to be a shining light in her fa- 
ther’s home, and amid his rustic 
congregation. For she could play 
and sing very well, and was there- 
by qualified to take command of 
the village choir. Moreover, she 
was an adept in modern languages, 
and was ready to instruct any of the 
farm maidens in French, German, 
or Italian, whichever they chose ; 
and although perhaps the know- 
ledge of a foreign tongue might not 
directly affect the successful churn- 
ing of the butter or scalding of the 
cream, yet undoubtedly it must en- 
large their minds, and in every way 
ennoble them. 

Hence Kate had enough to think 
about in laying out her plans, and 
was quite surprised when the vil- 
lage inn and shop in one was 
reached and passed. Then a sud- 
den turn was made up the lane to- 
wards the church, and yet another 
sharp turn at right angles into the 
roadway that divided the rectory 
lawn from the glebe meadow, and 
then they were at the iron gate. 
Soon they had sped up the short 
drive, to see old Margery standing at 
the front door ready to greet them, 
and old John the man touching his 
hat to the ‘little missis,’ as he had 
been wont to call Katie in years 
gone by, and waiting to take Tafiy 
the pony to his orchard. 

It all looked very homelike and 
pleasant, and Kate sprang out of 
the carriage and gave nurse Mar- 
gery a hug, and grasped old John’s 
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horny hand so warmly with her deli- 
cate palm, that it almost made him 
cry out. 

The soft summer twilight had 
crept down over the view from the 
front of the house, but Kate re- 
membered it well. Remembered 
the sloping glebe meadow with its 
stately elms that came first ; then 
the white line of road and the peo- 
ple jolting along it in their carts to 
the far-away market-town ; then 
the broad valley, lying in a sort of 
basin on the hill top, with the fa- 
mous trout-stream in its bottom, 
and the small dairy-farms scattered 
about it, and beyond again the 
rise of the hill, till it met the sky. 
It was a lovely view, one to do 
a body’s heart good. Often had 
the worthy rector, when worried 
and oppressed by the many trou- 
bles of his not very manageable 
parish, come out upon his grass- 
plat, and stretched himself, as it 
were, morally and physically, in- 
haling with the fine hill-air the still 
finer sense of something higher and 
nobler than the petty vexations that 
flesh is heir to—the sense that there 
was a higher life lying within and 
around the common daily life ; and 
that if, for instance, it did seem a 
waste of energy and endurance to 
spend so much of both in urging 
Betty Brown to forgive Susan Pike 
for having got the better of her in 
some bargain concerning the sale 
of a few eggs, yet, after all, ‘ bless- 
ed are the peace-makers.’ 

But to return to Miss Kate. She 
darted into every room of the house 
with a rapidity which nearly took 
old Margery’s breath away, as she 
toiled slowly after her. Everything 
was as clean and neat as could be; 
for Margery, as cleanly as possible 
in her every-day work, had yet 
had a special extra ‘clean-up’ in 
honour of the young mistress’s re- 
turn. Kate was all enthusiastic ad- 
miration that night. If innumerable 
improvements in the style of things 
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did flash through her brain, she 
would not listen to them now—all 
in good time. 

So Margery was highly gratified 
at the unlimited praise she received, 
as well as by the excellent appetite 
with which her nursling did her 
duty to the tempting supper pre- 
pared for her. Immediately after 
the achievement of which duty, 
Kate retired to her bedroom to 
open hertrunks, and to select an ap- 
propriate costume for the morrow. 

This selection had taken up a 
good deal of her thought on the 
long journey from London; for to- 
morrow was Sunday, and it was 
all-important that she should make 
a good impression on her first ap- 
pearance in public. 

Kate prided herself especially on 
her taste in dress, and undoubtedly 
she had some right to do so. Her 
schoolfellows—those true, because 
unflattering, critics—allowed that, 


though Kate Randell was a con- 
ceited little goose, she certainly 


dressed the best in the school, her 
things always becoming her. More- 
over, they unanimously agreed that 
her golden hair was perfect, and 
her eyes and complexion good, ex- 
cept when she cried, which was not 
seldom; and then the one would 
become red and the other blotched, 
when ‘ Kate was a perfect fright ; 
which shows, you see, that she can’t 
be a real beauty, because beauties 
always look lovely in tears,’ was the 
concluding verdict. 

Hence it may be guessed that 
Kate was not a favourite among 
her schoolfellows ; but, in spite of 
them, she really was a very pretty 
girl. Pretty with the glittering gol- 
den hair, so rare really, and with 
that indescribable grace of air and 
style so unusual among schoolgirls. 
She was not tall, but quite tall 
enough for herslight, prettily-round- 
ed figure ; she carried herself well, 
though too quick and impulsive 
in her movements for real dignity. 
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Her eyes were small, but very pretty 
in colour, of a violet-blue. Colour, 
in fact, was the charm of her face ; 
the soft peach-bloom of her com- 
plexion, the blue of her eyes, the 
gold of her hair,—these were the 
charms Kate had to wield — the 
charms of youth, as she knew well, 
and resolved half unconsciously to 
herself to make hay whilst the sun 
shone. 

There was a certain artlessness 
in her vanity and ambition, too. 
She was not one of the deliberate 
heartless flirts of the ball-room, who 
care for naught if only their self- 
love is flattered. At present her 
aim was to fascinate equally old 
and young, male and female. It 
was a craving for admiration, but 
of a simpler sort. Her romance, 
too, was as strong as her vanity. 
Her life must be like a story—not 
prosaic, not like everybody else’s 
life. To be the belle of a ball- 
room would not satisfy her; were 
there not hundreds of belles in the 
world? No; she would be the 
heroine of her own native village 
up among those dear old hills. She 
would light down amid those simple 
rustics like a princess in a fairy tale, 
and by her beauty and her know- 
ledge and her kindness transform 
their lives into a Utopia of which 
she should be the ruling goddess. 
Such perhaps, had she khown it, 
would have been the true explana- 
tion of her hopes. 

The Sunday morning rose bright 
and beautiful. It was almost too 
delicious, thought Kate as she 
sprang out of her bed, and throw- 
ing up the front window, inhaled 
the fresh morning air, and looked 
fondly upon the sweet view so full 
of Sunday rest and calm before her. 
No signs of work in the picture 
now, no toiling teams or laden 
wains, only the curl of blue smoke 
rising straight up from many a 
homestead where the morning meal 
was being prepared. 
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But Kate did not linger long in 
contemplation. Hers was not a 
deep nature; she had a power of 
appreciating what was pure and 
lovely, but she did not develop 
the power; a hundred thoughts of 
self stepped in between, and marred 
her higher instincts. 

So now, the glimpse of her own 
pretty face in the glass, flushed 
rosy with her recent sleep, and the 
golden hair tumbled aboutin charm- 
ing confusion, quickly turned her 
thoughts from Nature’s Sunday 
calm to her own toilette, which 
she made with unusual care. 

A long mauve silk was the dress 
chosen after much deliberation. 
Kate loved long flowing silk skirts; 
the little stir and bustle they made 
as they trailed behind her gave her 
a feeling of importance, and she 
decided that on this particular oc- 
casion it would be well to assume 
all the dignity possible to her. 
When in due course the cheer- 
ful peal of bells rung out for ser- 
vice, and the mauve silk was sur- 
mounted with a well-fitting black 
silk jacket, and the daintiest of 
mauve crape bonnets perched on 
the top of the golden braids, and 
the small hands were encased in 
faultless mauve kid gloves, then 
Kate surveyed herself with satis- 
faction, pronouncing the effect 
ladylike and good. 

Meantime, beneath her window 
on the grass-plat the rector paced 
to and fro deep in thought. Very 
solemnly did he feel the responsi- 
bility of his Sunday sermons. He 
knew his people well ; knew their 
wants and many failings; knew 
how hard it was to reach the hearts 
of men reserved by nature, and by 
habit little prone to take in new 
ideas. Sometimes he thought his 
work was fruitless; but he knew not 
how much influence his blameless 
Christian life spent in their midst, 
coupled with his simple earnest 
counsels, had amongst his flock. 
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Now Kate descends in all her 
beauty ; first she goes into the 
kitchen for Margery’s approval. 
The old servant is sitting by the 
window which opens on the kitchen 
garden, a large Bible on her lap, 
the scent of thyme and mint, and 
sound of humming bees stealing 
through the casement, and sooth- 
ing her with thoughts of many Sun- 
days passed in just such peaceful 
wise. She starts as Kate drops a 
little curtsey before her, exclaim- 
ing, 

‘Dear! Miss Katie, don’t ’ee go 
like that. They’ll never take their 
eyes off ye all the service, and mas- 
ter’s sermon will have a sorry time 
of it.’ 

* You think I do then, Margery ?” 

‘And that I don’t, Miss Kate, 
begging pardon. I think ye’d do 
maybe for Lunnon, or such-like 
places, but among our poor coun- 
try folk, I seem a brown-stuff gown 
and plain straw bonnet would be 
more decent-like.’ 

Kate laughed merrily at Mar- 
gery’s protest, and ran off to seek 
her father. But the rector had 
gone on, for the bells were nearly 
down, and all the congregation, 
save a few loiterers, in their seats. 
This was just what Kate wanted. 
She passed out through the wicket 
gate, across the lane, and into the 
churchyard on the other side. 
There was a stir amongst the loi- 
terers in the porch as she glided 
past them, sweeping up the aisle 
with her rustling silk train till her 
seat in the chancel was gained, 
when she sank on her knees, and 
bent the golden head upon the 
small gloved hands, perfectly aware 
that the eyes of all in the church 
were on her. 

Did her conscience smite her, I 
wonder, as she knelt there in such 
seeming devotion? I am afraid if 
it did she would not listen to its 
voice, for as she raised her head, 
and glancing around saw the un- 
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feigned surprise and admiration of 
all the congregation, a flush of 
pleasure dyed her cheek, a light of 
triumph shot from her eye; she 
could say of her little world with 
the great Ceesar of old, ‘I came, I 
saw, I conquered.’ 

Little heathen as she was, no 
thought of the awful Majesty in 
Whose presence she knelt over- 
awed her. Self-love, that demon 
who besets alike the learned philo- 
sopher with his own pet theories, 
the statesman with his pet political 
hobbies, the man of wealth with 
his own self-aggrandisement, and 
the man of toil with his own pet 
prejudices—that insidious demon 
had entire hold now of this silly 
little girl’s heart, and closed it to 
anything higher. 

As the service proceeded Kate’s 
thoughts were still busy with the 
future. It was an old-fashioned 
parish with old-fashioned ways ; 
and when the hymn was given out, 
and a feeble hand strayed over the 


harmonium notes, all the congrega- 
tion rose and deliberately turned 
about and faced the west and the 


singing-gallery. ‘This will never 
do,’ thought the young reformer ; 
‘I must speak to papa about this.’ 
But as the singing proceeded, a 
new thought ousted the first. ‘Sup- 
pose I were to displace that over- 
worked schoolmistress, and take 
charge of the singing-gallery my- 
self? ‘The sun that throws such a 
soft light through that side window 
on her pale face and hair would 
lighten-up my golden braids, be- 
witchingly, and it would be alto- 
gether a picturesque and story-like 
situation in the midst of those rus- 
tic singers.’ 

But now the rector is in the pul- 
pit, giving his grave, earnest coun- 
sels and rebukes; bidding his hear- 
ers leave behind them their worldly 
plans and cares, not desecrate that 
holy place with thoughts of ‘ mer- 
chandise.’ 
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As the words fall on Kate’s 
ears, she sits in judgment on het 
father’s style. ‘No doubt he is 
the best of men, but not a genius. 
Where is the rapid flow of words, 
the eloquent appeal, the touching 
pathos she would throw into Aer 
sermons could she but don sur- 
plice and hood, and stand there in 
his stead ?” 

So the service comes to a close, 
and again the golden head is 
buried in the tiny hands in seeming 
adoration. And as the honest folks 
go home, their talk divides itself 
between the home-thrusts of the 
rector’s words and the wondrous 
beauty of his daughter. 

Kate links her arm within her 
father’s as they stroll out through 
the churchyard, and smiles her sun- 
niest smile on all who touch their 
hats in recognition to the rector, 
delighting in the murmur of ad- 
miration she hears as they pass. 

O vain foolish child, nay, worse 
than foolish, to set up thus the 
idol of thyself in God’s own house ; 
must it not be that if thou shalt be 
saved from thine own self, it shall 
be as by fire ? 

At dinner-time that day the choir 
scheme was broached and strongly 
urged. Kate was not one to let the 
grass grow beneath her feet. The 
rector feared it would cause pain 
to some, the little schoolmistress 
above all. ‘ You see, Kate, she is 
hard-worked and not strong; but 
yet, perhaps, that playing on the 
Sunday may be the bright spot in 
her lonely life that cheers the rest. 
You would not take away the “poor 
man’s one ewe lamb” ?” 

‘Trust me for that, father. I 
will ask her all about it, and tell 
you what she says. Even if she 
likes it, yet if it tries her strength, 
it would be but kind to persuade 
her to give it up.’ 

Fearing farther parley, Kate 
left the table, saying she should 
look in at the school before the 
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afternoon service, and see what 
she could do to lighten poor Miss 
Barnes’ labours. 

Accordingly the quiet school- 
room was dazzled by an apparition 
in its doorway as of a fairy prin- 
cess ; and all the little ones arose, 
and dropped their curtseys, and 
pulled their forelocks, as in duty 
bound, while their shrinking, timid 
little mistress was overwhelmed 
with the warmth and graciousness 
of Kate’s friendly greeting. 

‘ Ah, dear Miss Barnes,’ she said, 
‘I am so glad to be home amongst 
you all again. You cannot think 
how I love the dear old place and 
all about it. I remember well how 
good you used to be to me before 
I went to school; how you used to 
take me up into your room above, 
and give me biscuits and black- 
berry wine of your own making. 
You see I don’t forget old friends.’ 

A flush of pleasure spread itself 
over the pale sad face, but words 
would not come, she only curtseyed 
gratefully. 

‘ But, do you know,’ Kate went 
on, ‘I don’t think you are looking 
well. I'm afraid these little people 
(smiling round upon the delighted 
children) are too much for you. I 
should like to come in every day 
and help youteach them. MayI? 

Miss Barnes found words this 
time to express how valuable such 
help would be. 

‘And then the playing on Sun- 
days,’ she went on with a conscious 
heightening of colour, ‘after a hard 
week’s work it seems too bad to 
tax your strength on Sundays too ; 
and if you would put me in the 
way, I think I might manage to re- 
lieve you sometimes.’ 

‘Thank you, miss ; but I could 
not give up that, it seems to lighten 
all the rest.’ 

‘Ah, yes! I see,’ said Kate, 
smiling sweetly. ‘ You are so good, 
you feel a duty a true pleasure, 
however unequal your strength may 
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be to the task. But it is a duty to 
take care of yourself as well, and I 
mean to see if we cannot get a little 
colour into your cheeks ere long. 
However, I must not go too fast ; 
it is still uncertain whether I could 
relieve you on an occasion if you 
wished. I think, if you don’t mind, 
I’ll come up into the gallery after 
service, and yourshall let me take 
a lesson. Now it is time for church. 
Good-bye.’ 

And the airy vision vanished 
through the honeysuckled porch, 
leaving the children agape with 
wonder, and the little mistress 
strangely fluttered and disturbed. 

True to her word, before the 
singers had left their places, Kate 
was up among them; greeting here 
and there a remembered face, and 
asking would they mind waiting a 
few minutes, as Miss Barnes had 
most kindly allowed her to come 
and try if she could play the har- 
monium ? 

‘I am afraid I shall put you all 
out,’ she said, with a radiant smile; 
‘ but you will forgive me, and I want 
just to see if we could manage a 
hymn, should anything prevent 
Miss Barnes coming at any time.’ 

So, after some pretence at hesi- 
tation, and some inquiries as to 
stops, &c. from its former occu- 
pant, Kate took possession of the 
vacated seat, drew off the dainty 
gloves, and began. The Sicilian 
Mariner's Hymn was the air she 
chose, and she threw such expres- 
sion into it, and drew out with her 
firm clear touch all the power of 
the little instrument in such a way, 
that all, the schoolmistress includ- 
ed, stood enraptured. Then she 
passed on to other sacred airs, the 
white jewelled fingers lingering on 
the notes, the golden hair gleam- 
ing in the sunlight, the pink lips 
parted, and the whole face seem- 
ing wrapt in the harmony. 

When she ceased, a long-drawn 
sigh escaped from the gentle school- 
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mistress. She felt her doom was 
come. That which had been the 
light and glory of her life had fled 
for ever. She could not make the 
instrument speak like that; she 
could not raise the hearts of the 
congregation with sach heavenly 
sounds ; it would no longer be a 
service, but a sin, to hold her much- 
prized place. So she said, in her 
usual quiet voice : 

‘If you please, miss, your play- 
ing is so beautiful, would you mind 
playing in my stead ?” 

Kate faced round on her with 
her most winning smile, and ans- 
wered : 

‘How good you are! I’m sure 
you love it almost as much as I do, 
and yet you are so ready to give it 
up. But we must not let you be so 
unselfish, must we? she asked, 
turning to the puzzled choir. ‘ We 
will but try one hymn, and then I 
shall leave you.’ 

The hymn was tried, Kate lead- 
ing in her own clear soprano voice. 
Another sigh escaped the little 
mistress ; she could not sing, her 
chest was far too weak. Her duty 
grew still clearer. 

‘There, I think that was fairly 
successful for a first attempt,’ said 
Kate gleefully, as she arose and 
began drawing on her gloves. ‘I 
am so much obliged to you, dear 
Miss Barnes, for allowing me this 
treat ; good-bye.’ And the gloved 
hand was held out in friendly wise. 

‘If you please, miss, it would be 
wrong in me to play any more on 
Sundays. Only, if you will let me, 
I should like to come in sometimes 
on week-days, and play to myself 
a bit. And please, miss, Mary 
Snow will tell what has to be prac- 
tised for next time, if you'll forgive 
my staying longer ; my head aches 
badly.’ 

And so, with quiet, unobtrusive 
resignation, the little hard-worked, 
sad, and weakly woman gave up 
her one ewe lamb, and went her 
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for her pain and promises of help, 
remained triumphant. 

I wonder did she know the full 
cruelty of her deed? I think not. 
I think that demon, self-love, who 
had such hold of her, blinded her 
eyes, and persuaded her that her 
smiles and fascinations made a- 
mends for all. 

In any case, she staid there in 
her glory. Hymn after hymn was 
sung, and arrangements made for 
weekly practisings, as often as the 
singers could come. 

‘ My time is yours,’ she said. ‘I 
have no wish but to be helpful here 
amongst you all in my small way.’ 

But the farm lads and maidens 
could not well spare more time 
than one evening in the week. 
Wednesday it had always been : 
Wednesday it should still remain. 
And so they separated. But two 
of the singers lingered till the coast 
was clear, and then went to the 
school-room to ask Miss Barnes 
how her headache was. They did 
not go together, but met in the 
porch, with similar intent. The one 
was a tall, well-built young farmer, 
handsome and strong, a type of 
his class, which was that of the la- 
bouring farmer, with no pretence 
to the term gentleman. The other 
a fair, blue-eyed girl, a type in her 
way too. But more of her anon. 

A blush dyed her tell-tale cheek 
as the young farmer entered the 
porch, saying, with a merry smile : 

‘Well, Mary, it is an uncommon 
queer thing that you and I should 
ha’ thought of the same idea, now 
isn’t it? Poor little Jane Barnes, 
I guess the tune her headache 
came to.’ 

‘ But, John, isn’t she just lovely ? 
I never dreamt of anything so 
beautiful. And so good and kind 
too. What d’you think she said ? 


She'd like to come and see mother, 
if mother wouldn’t take it intrud- 


ing. 


And she minded all about 
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how she and me used to play hide- 
and-seek together, when we was 
little. And then she asked who 
you was. And when I told her, 
she smiled so sweet, and a’most 
clapped her hands, and said, 
“What! John Brown, who was the 
top of the school years agone, and 
who always was the best singer, 
and the best jumper, and the best 
everything among the farm-lads?”’ 

‘Well, and what did you say to 
that, Mary? asked John, with an 
honest blush of pleasure on his 
manly cheek. 

But Mary was not going to spoil 
him ; so, turning from him with an 
arch glance of roguery in her truth- 
ful blue eyes, she said : 

‘It wasn’t manners to contradict 
a lady, you know; so I said you 
was that John Brown.’ 

So saying, she tripped upstairs, 
John following, with his heavy 
tread ; and here, half an hour after- 
wards, Kate found them when she 
brought in some hot tea and but- 
tered toast from her own tea-table, 
to tempt Miss Barnes’ appetite. 

The little party she surprised all 
looked round rather confused at 
her entrance. Had they been talk- 
ing treason, she wondered, and 
sitting in judgment upon her usur- 
pation? She could not tell; but 
with perfect self-possession she flut- 
tered around the object of her kind 
attentions, and before leaving, turn- 
ed upon the two visitors all the 
flash of her charms, saying, in her 
winning way : 

‘You know, Mary Snow, I look 
upon you two as my chief sup- 
porters in the choir; your beauti- 
ful contralto, and Mr. Brown’s fine 
tenor voice, are very very far the 
best amongst us.’ 

Honest John pulled his fore- 
lock, and Mary curtseyed, and 
Kate disappeared. She wished 
they had not treated her with quite 
so much respect. Somehow the 
fine face and figure of the young 
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yeoman haunted her dreams that 
night ; and it annoyed her that he 
would keep pulling his forelock all 
through them. 





PART II. 


KATE was up early next morning, 
and having arrayed herself in the 
prettiest of blue print costumes, as 
fashionably and fussily made as 
even she could desire, stood at her 
open window contemplating the 
view. ‘ Surely,’ she thought to her- 
self, ‘there can be no comparison 
between town and country. I love 
these fields—those hills. I love 
the lowing of the cattle, and the 
bleating of the sheep, and the calls 
of the men to their horses, as I 
never could love the streets and 
the shops, the bell of the muffin- 
man, and the dull ceaseless roar of 
wheels in that noisy old London.’ 
Just then a new feature appeared 
on the scene. A wagon -load of 
hay, drawn by two fine cart-horses 
and conducted by the young farmer 
of her dreams, passed along the 
roadway that ran between the rec- 
tory garden and the glebe meadow, 
and which led into Farmer Brown’s 
fields, his land surrounding the 
rectory ground on every side. 

Very handsome the young man 
looked in his négligé attire; the 
straw hat with its blue ribbon be- 
coming the sun-burnt face; the 
noble figure and bearing of this 
strong son of the soil being still 
more striking as seen in its present 
careless garb and attitude, than 
when rigged out in the spic-and- 
span Sunday best. 

Gaily he sang as he cracked his 
whip ; and the tones of his mellow 
voice fell like music on Kate’s ear. 
The whole picture impressed it- 
self indelibly on her memory. The 
mist of heat that lay on the distant 
hills ; the peaceful valley below ; 
the heavy dew, sparkling in the 
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sunshine adown the sloping lawn 
and meadow ; and in the foreground 
the pile of sweet-scented hay mov- 
ing slowly on; the glossy coats 
and arched necks of the noble 
horses, with their tinkling bells ; 
and the ideal hero of the picture 
carolling for joy of heart as he went 
on his way. 

‘It is perfect! whispered Kate 
to herself, as she clasped her hands 
in ecstasy. And then and there 
she fell desperately, irretrievably in 
love, so she told herself, with hon- 
est, unconscious John Brown. 

Very bright was Kate at her 
father’s breakfast-table that morn- 
ing, ministering to his comforts,and 
plying him with endless questions 
meantime about the farmers and 
their families. 

Old Simon Brown was dead, she 
found, and his son managed the 
farm for his, mother, who was a 
weak, silly woman, but blest with 
a pattern son. 

Farmer Snow was as crusty as 
ever, but a shrewd man of business, 
with a sensible, sickly wife, and 
the best of daughters, Mary. Mary 
Snow, she farther learned, was the 
village belle, but as good and mo- 
dest a girl as the rector knew. 
Evidently she and John were his 
favourites. Much more Kate as- 
certained of the people and their 
ways; and then, just in a few words 
before leaving the room, she care- 
lessly told the tale of Miss Barnes 
having asked her to take charge of 
the choir, and of the perfection she 
hoped to bring it to. 

Full of smiles and condescension 
Kate repaired to the school an hour 
later, to offer her help. Jane Barnes, 
pale and weary with a restless night, 
gladly accepted her proffered aid ; 
and Kate set to work with a dicta- 
tion class of shock-headed boys 
and sturdy girls. At first all went 


well. While the young lady talked 
to them in her pleasant way of how 
good they must be, and how much 
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she should enjoy teaching them, 
the parties were mutually pleased ; 
but when the real work began, and 
the slow monotonous reading was 
only interrupted by the occasional 
upset of an ink-bottle over a white 
pinafore, or a scuffle between two 
boys as to who should dip his pen 
first, then Kate found it rather 
wearisome. And when she had to 
look over and correct the blotted 
hieroglyphics supposed to represent 
what she had read, and tried to get 
new ideas as to the spelling of 
various common words into their 
shock heads, then she lost patience 
and got a little cross, and began to 
think that teaching was not her 
forte, and that certainly, charming 
as rustic life was, the intelligence 
of the children was not the most 
brilliant part of it. As for the little 
ones, they went home full of the 
glories of the new teacher; but 
decided that though Miss Barnes 
wasn’t half as fine, they’d a great 
deal ‘liefer’ have her for a gover- 
ness. So I am afraid Kate’s visits 
to the school got few and far be- 
tween ere many weeks had sped, 
and the little mistress found her 
Sunday work the only part of her 
labours that had been lightened. 

Meantime Kate had been pro- 
gressing in other quarters, making 
acquaintance with most of the farm- 
ers and their families, striking up 
a great friendship with Mary Snow, 
and winning Mrs. Brown's heart by 
many delicate attentions, and by 
praise of her son’s fine voice. 

With the son himself indeed she 
did not make much way; beyond 
a few words in the choir practisings, 
no conversation passed between 
them. Nothing but the most re- 
spectful touch of the hat on his 
part, and a blushing half-shy smile 
on her part, took place when they 
chanced to meet. For, strange to 
relate, the self-possessed, self-as- 
sured Kate felt somewhat abashed 
before her rustic hero. Was it his 
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apparent blindness to her charms ? 
Or was it that he so constantly 
occupied her day-dreams when 
absent, that his bodily presence 
unnerved her? 

For, truth to tell, our romantic 
golden-haired young lady had exalt- 
ed this simple-minded yeoman into 
the most extravagant of heroes ; and 
although her high-flown ideas suf- 
fered an occasional shock on closer 
contact, yet they rebounded again 
to as high a pitch as ever with the 
buoyancy of youthful fancies. Per- 
haps the first shock was the great- 
est. It chanced as follows. 

Kate had been working at the 
parlour-window, ever and anon rais- 
ing her head quickly, in the hope 
of seeing her hero pass along the 
roadway. At lasthe did. ‘ Beau- 
tiful as ever,’ thought Kate. ‘What 
sublime thoughts lie hid in that 
broad forehead! What keen in- 
sight in those large dark eyes! 
What sentiment lingers about the 
well-formed mouth !’ But hist! she 
hears a footstep at the back—a 
man’s tread, and not her father’s ! 
She rises, and with a fluttering heart 
and heightened colour, strolls out 
into the kitchen to speak to Mar- 
gery. On her way she sees a broad 
figure darkening the doorway. It 
is John Brown, with two large wa- 
ter-buckets beside him, touching 
his hat, and asking humbly, with 
a slight hesitation in his speech, 
through shyness at encountering 
the young mistress instead of Dame 
Margery, if he might make so bold 
as to draw a little water from the 
master’s well, the rope of his own 
having broken. 

The provincial pronunciation, 
the awkward hesitation, the whole 
demeanour of the man, more as 
though he were on a par with old 
John than in a superior sphere to 
her bright young self, struck pain- 
fully on Kate’s high-pitched ex- 
pectations. She gave a gracious 
assent, and then ran off and shut 
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herself into her room, and had a 
good cry over her fallen idol; for 
Kate thought a great deal of exter- 
nals, and in the very little she had 
seen of John heretofore had not 
been prepared for such a homeli- 
ness of mien and manner. How- 
ever, by the next morning her fancy 
had clothed him again in all her 
fantastic adornments. He was a 
hero still, undeveloped perhaps, re- 
quiring the wave of her fairy wand 
to convert him into a perfect knight, 
but convertible most certainly. 

‘If only he could fall in love ! 
said Kate to herself; ‘that would 
act like a charm; so she thought 
more of him than ever, and paid 
more assiduous court to the vain 
old mother, who was highly flatter- 
ed, and startled honest John one 
evening by saying, that she hoped 
he would not break her heart by 
marrying beneath him ; that he was 
one of Nature’s gentlemen, as the 
beautiful young lady said, and no- 
thing less than a lady would she 
receive for a daughter-in-law. John 
laughed merrily, and made answer: 

‘If I'm one of Nature’s gentle- 
men, mother, I reckon one of Na- 
ture’s ladies would be good enough 
for me, supposing I should have 
the luck to win her.’ 

And the colour deepened on his 
sunburnt cheek as he thought how 
Mary Snow would grace his home, 
should he ever have the delight of 
bringing her there as Mary Brown. 
But the vain mother was not sa- 
tisfied ; perhaps she guessed his 
thought ; if so, she was too wise to 
take note of it, but putting on an 
aggrieved air, said: 

‘Ah, there’s the ingratitude of 
children! I guess now if you had 
your way, John, you’d be bringing 
home some boisterous country girl 
to oust your poor old mother from 
her chimney-corner, and bring dis- 
grace upon your family. You too, 
who might marry with the best of 
the gentry folks. It’s a’most enough 
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to break one’s heart, the contrari- 
ness of young folks nowadays.’ 

John scratched his head with a 
puzzled expression. He was ac- 
customed to his mother’s querulous 
grievances; but what notion she 
had got into her head this time he 
could not imagine. 

‘What has set you on this gait, 
mother ?’ he asked, as he sat down 
to his supper. ‘ Me,a poor labouring 
farmer, marrying with the gentry! 
No, I may be a goose to think of 
marrying at all, but I’m not quite 
so soft as that.’ 

‘Well, I know some one who is 
a real born lady, and as beautiful 
and good as the best of them, who'd 
give her little finger for you, John ; 
else why should she come and talk 
by the hour together to an old wo- 
man like me, a-praising you all the 
time, I wonder ?” 

John put down his knife, and 
stared at his companion in blank 
amazement, nearly choking himself 
with the suddenly arrested mouth- 
ful of bread-and-cheese as he did so. 
At first the angry colour mounted 
in his cheek, and he was on the 
point of ‘ coming down strong’ up- 
on his mother; but suddenly his 
mood changed, and muttering to 
himself, ‘ Poor old lady, she’s get- 
ting a little hazy in the upper story,’ 
tapping his own forehead as he said 
it, he threw himself back in his 
chair, and gave vent to an uproari- 
ous burst of laughter. 

Of course the mother felt ag- 
grieved at this, and rising with dig- 
nity quitted the room. But it was 
no good. John did not laugh often ; 
he was not quick to see a joke; but 
when he did, he was proportion- 
ably long in getting over it. So, 
on this occasion the poor lady up- 
stairs had the satisfaction of hear- 
ing renewed peals of laughter re- 
sound through the quiet house, as 
one point after another of the odd- 
ity of his mother’s delusion broke 
upon him. 
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He would go and see Mary next 
day, he resolved, and tell her the 
joke, and have the satisfaction of 
seeing her pearly teeth as she 
laughed with him over it; and— 
who could tell ?—it might lead to 
something farther of a more serious 
nature. 

Meantime Kate was pacing the 
front garden of the rectory in the 
soft summer twilight, imagining a 
variety of possible and impossible 
encounters, by means of which she 
might break the ice with John, and 
begin to entangle him with her 
charms. On the very next day 
fortune favoured her. 

It was a lovely afternoon; she 
would go and see Mary Snow, to 
make a certain proposal for inter- 
change of accomplishments. 

The Hill Farm was prettily situ- 
ated on a slight eminence of sloping 
meadows over against the church, 
and enclustered by friendly elms. 
It was hardly a mile from the rec- 
tory ; and Kate was quickly there. 
She peeped through the long low 
casement of the spacious kitchen, 
and a pretty sight greeted her. 

There was the large open fire- 
place with its polished steel dogs, 
and reclining on the cushioned 
settle lay the dainty little woman 
Mary called mother, with the deli- 
cate flush of pain on the kind pa- 
tient face, and a world of motherly 
love in the blue eyes that watched 
Mary at her work. 

Mary was making the bread, and 
stood at the kneading-trough with 
the sleeves of her pretty pink print- 
dress tucked-up to the elbow, and 
the plump rounded arms rising and 
falling above the sides of the trough. 
She was turning towards her mo- 
ther, making some laughing remark, 
her blue eyes sparkling and her 
fair cheeks flushed with exercise 
and with merriment; or was it with 
some feeling deeper than that ? for 
John had but lately left them, and 
had supplemented the story of his 
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mother’s jocose delusion by an 
unmistakable pressure of Mary’s 
hand in parting. 

There she stood, the picture of 
a healthful happy maiden; and 
Kate felt half jealous of her light- 
heartedness. But she entered with 
outstretched hand and smiling face. 

‘Dear Mary,’ she said, ‘I have 
come to ask you a favour. I want 
to learn to be handy like you ; to 
make the bread, to churn the but- 
ter, and to do all those useful things 
you farm-girls excel in ; and in re- 
turn I will give you some of my 
book-knowledge if you like. I 
thought I might come and learn 
of you three days out of the week, 
and you might come and learn of 
me on the other three, French, 
or German, or Italian, which you 
like.’ 

‘It is very good of you, I’m sure, 
miss,’ answered Mary, dropping a 
curtsey. ‘ But you see, miss, I’ve 
got a’most as much as I can do 
now ; what with the pigs and the 
poultry and the dairy and the 
washing and the baking, and mo- 
ther’s bits of caps to make, and 
father’s socks to mend, I don’t see 
nohow as I could spare more than 
the Wednesday evening for the 
singing.’ 

‘But surely you devote some 
time to reading and improving your 
mind? said Kate, assuming the 
dignity of reproof. ‘Our minds 
are higher than our bodies, you 
know, and require food as well.’ 

‘Maybe, miss; but I seem to 
have a deal of work for both most 
days. And as to reading, miss, 
father always looks to me to read 
him the paper weeken-day nights 
and the Bible come Sundays.’ 

‘ But you only get the paper once 
a week ; that’s soon got through.’ 

‘Not in our way of reading, is 
it, mother? You see, miss, father 
likes things “done thorough,” he 
‘ says; so we go right through it, 
advertisements and all ; and father 
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he passes his remarks as I read. 
It’s very improving, isn’t it, mo- 
ther ?” 

‘Yes, Molly ; only I wish some- 
times you’d pass over the horrors.’ 

‘Ah, yes. We do have a sight 
of murders sometimes. But there, 
if I try and slip them, father he’s 
sure to find it out, and make me 
go over it all again. He says he 
loves justice, and so he likes to 
hear all about the bad people, and 
how they get punished. He says, 
“Where's the good of doing right 
if the rogues get off free?” And I 
suppose he knows best, only mo- 
ther and I always hope the other 
way, don’t we, mother ? 

‘Yes, Molly ; but father knows 
best ; we are only women, you see.’ 

‘So you won’t come and learn 
French of me?’ said Kate. 

‘ Father would be right down 
angry if I did, miss, I’m afraid ; 
he says the French are all rogues.’ 

‘Well, Italian then ?” 

‘He hates them worse, on ac- 
count of the Pope living there.’ 

‘ Well, then, German ?’ 

‘Thank you, miss, very kindly, 
but I know father wouldn’t hear of 
it. He says all foreigners are ras- 
cals, and that we English are get- 
ting as bad as they, on account of 
our learning and travelling to for- 
eign parts.’ 

Kate shrugged her pretty shoul- 
ders in despair or contempt. 

‘And will your terrible father 
object to my taking lessons of you 
in farm-work ?’ she asked. 

*O no, miss, he couldn’t,’ said 
Mary politely. 

So, after a little more chat, ar- 
rangements were made for Kate's 
instruction in the arts of making 
butter and bread ; and then she 
took her departure. She met the 


master of the house on his thresh- 
old, who responded to her friendly 
greeting with a surly grunt of re- 
cognition, and treated his wife and 
daughter to a tirade against folks 
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who didn’t know their proper place 
and keep to it, on hearing of the 
young mistress’s queer fancy for 
learning farm-work. 

Meanwhile an important adven- 
ture happened to Kate as she re- 
traced her homeward way. She 
fell into one of her day-dreams, 
and not heeding where she went, 
strayed from the direct path through 
the fields into another meadow 
where there was no path. Suddenly 
she was aroused to a sense of her 
mistake by an ominous sound, and 
raising her eyes, she found herself 
in a small field, and descried at no 
great distance from her a horned 
animal of ferocious aspect pawing 
the ground in anger, and glaring 
at her unconscious self. Now Kate 
was by no means a heroine; she 
was, on the contrary, an arrant cow- 
ard, and quickly lost all presence 
of mind. No sooner therefore had 
she espied this terrific creature, and 
found it to be the only other ten- 
ant of the lonely field besides her- 
self, than a nightmare dread came 
over her ; she was sure it was a wild 
bull shut up here alone on account 
of its ferocity, and immediately took 
to her heels and ran, screaming as 
she flew, she knew not whither ; 
for in her absence of mind she had 
wandered on heedless, and now 
nothing but bristling high hedges 
met her view on all sides, the hum- 
ble stile by which she had entered 
being hid behind the projecting 
hedges. 

Probably she might have passed 
on unmolested had she done so 
quietly. But the poor desolate ani- 
mal—for it was a cow just deprived 
of its calf—feeling sore at heart and 
at odds with the world in general, 
seeing the terror-struck flying Kate, 
seized the opportunity of venting 
its spleen on the human race, and 
gave chase. 

On rushed Kate, skirting the 
field, looking in vain for a gap in 
the high thick hedge; on rushed 
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the angry animal after her. It 
gained upon her; Kate’s breath 
was well-nigh exhausted. She heard 
the ground torn up, as she fancied, 
close behind her, when—like a 
demigod come to the rescue of a 
forlorn damsel—suddenly a manly 
figure sprung forth from the hedge 
in front of her, and Kate threw 
herself sobbing hysterically into 
John Brown’s arms. 

The explanation was simple 
enough. Honest John had been 
so bewitched by Mary’s bright 
gaiety on his earlier visit that day, 
that, come what would, he could 
not forbear paying another visit 
to the Hill Farm before turning in 
to his supper, if only to catch a 
glimpse of her shadow through the 
window, and was leisurely strolling 
thither when piercing shrieks met 
his ear, and he hastened over the 
little stile by which Kate had 
strayed to see the cause. 

He easily repulsed the angry 
cow, laying the hysterical girl on 
the grass as he did so. It was a dif- 
ferent thing encountering a sturdy 
man to chasing a flying girl, and 
the poor animal soon returned to 
its melancholy reflections in a far- 
ther corner of the field. But Kate 
was not so easily disposed of. She 
persisted in her hysterics for some 
time, and when at last sufficiently 
recovered to get over the stile with 
John’s assistance, she sobbed out 
her everlasting gratitude and the 
life-long devotion of her heart to 
her heroic preserver, to poor John’s 
great discomfiture. 

‘Nothing will be too great a sa- 
crifice for me to make now,’ she 
said. ‘I owe you my life, and with 
it all that makes life worth having. 
I have loved you long with all my 
heart ; but I would never have told 
you so unasked, had not this heroic 
deed broken down all barriers 
between us, and laid my pride in 
the dust. O John, I am almost 
glad to have been at death’s-door 
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to have been rescued from it by 
you, to have had my, tongue let 
loose at last, to be able to tell you 
of my heart’s devotion.’ 

‘Poor young lady! muttered 
honest John ; ‘she is gone deliri- 
ous-like with the fright. Law, 
miss,’ he added aloud, ‘’twas no- 
thing I did for you; you was close 
to the stile yourself, and would 
have been over it in a trice.’ 

But Kate waved off the sugges- 
tion with her little white hand, and 
said with another sob, which shook 
down the glittering golden hair up- 
on her shoulders: 

‘You are too generous, too noble, 
to claim any merit; but you will 
not deceive me. I owe you my life, 
and it shall be spent in serving you.’ 

‘Uncommon queer cattle young 
ladies are to deal with; I’d liefer 
have a score of angry bulls,’ thought 
John to himself. But not know- 
ing what to say under the circum- 
stances, he discreetly held his 
peace. 

And so they walked on through 
the quiet fields, Kate in a delicious 
dreamland of her own, John de- 
cidedly uncomfortable, and keenly 
alive to the ridiculous aspect of the 
affair. As ill-luck would have it, 
who should they meet coming lei- 
surely across the field towards them 
but Farmer Snow, smoking his cy- 
nical evening pipe, and taking a de- 
liberate survey of the young couple 
approaching him. 

Kate was no whit abashed, but 
on the contrary rather pleased that 
she should be thus seen with her 
hero. She clasped her little white 
hands more tightly on John’s stal- 
wart arm, to which she was cling- 
ing for support, and looking up into 
his troubled face with her sweetest 
smile, said : 

‘Shall I send a messagé to Mary, 
John, of what has happened ?” 

‘There’s naught worth sending a 
message about,’ said John rather 
savagely, the angry, shame-faced 
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blush spreading all over his per- 
turbed countenance ; ‘ Mary would 
be fit to die of laughing to think of 
being so scared by Jerry Foster’s 
cow.’ <And the young man invol- 
untarily shook his arm, as though 
to free himself from the custody of 
those pretty white hands. 

But Kate ‘only murmured, ‘Ge- 
nerous man! it is well for you to 
make light of your heroic deed; but 
I £now that you saved me from the 
jaws of a cruel death, and I will 
carry the remembrance of it to my 
grave.’ 

Honest John’s visage was under- 
going the most frightful contortions 
in his efforts at self-control ; if only 
he could have indulged in a burst 
of laughter, or of rage, he would 
have felt better ; but as it was, an 
uneasy grin disfigured his manly 
face,and Mary’sfather carried home 
the news, that he had met ‘that 
little hussy, the parson’s daughter, 
a-walking with John Brown in the 
fields, she smiling up into his face 
and hanging on his arm, and he 
blushing and grinning like any idiot, 
as pleased as Punch to have a lady 
for his sweetheart.’ 

Mary started and changed colour 
on hearing his tidings. Her mo- 
ther was sceptical, and asked many 
questions, till the master lost pati- 
ence and stormed at women in ge- 
neral, and forbad Mary having any- 
thing to do with the ‘little hussy’ 
aforesaid : ‘ Coming to learn farm- 
work of you indeed ; I'd like to catch 
her at it! Any one but a woman 
would have seen what she was up 
to at once. I'll have you drop the 
singing too, Mary, as long as she 
keeps honest Jane Barnes out of 
her rightful place there ; a-turning 
everything topsy-turvy with her 
new-fangled notions; and, after all, 
going and demeaning herself like 
this ! 

‘She has no mother,’ said Mary 
gently ; ‘maybe, father, she don’t 
rightly understand things.’ 
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With this rather vague defence 
Mary left the kitchen, and went out 
into the little front garden to water 
her stocks and mignonette, and to 
try and get rid of that queer chck- 
ing feeling in her throat. 

Meantime Kate andher martyred 
hero had reached the rectory gate, 
having been duly seen and com- 
mented on by many eyes and tongues 
in the village inn, and by Jane 
Barnes in her upstair sitting-room. 

John stoutly resisted Kate’s pa- 
thetic entreaties to come in and 
receive papa’s thanks; and, once 
freed from those dainty white hands, 
‘ flung off homewards, in a greater 
rage than he had ever indulged in 
before, wishing he had some one to 
fight, just to let off the steam. 


PART ITI. 


Kats awoke next morning with 
the uncomfortable consciousness, 
which the morning hours are wont 
to bring after previous excitement, 
that she had made a goose of her- 
self on the preceding day. To es- 
cape from her self-condemnatory 
thoughts she arose early, and was 
somewhat comforted by the reflec- 
tion of her sparkling beauty in the 
mirror as she put the finishing 
touches to her toilet. 

Still the conviction haunted her 
that she had made herself ridiculous 
in her hero's eyes, and the know- 
ledge was intolerable. Better to 
set it right at once, however pain- 
ful the confession. She would go 
and meet him at the rectory gate 
as he passed on his early morning 
business, and ask his forgiveness 
for her folly. 

Accordingly, when honest John, 
feeling comforted and reassured by 
the fresh morning breeze and by the 
pursuit of his healthful daily toil, 
came singing carelessly along the 
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road, he was arrested by a fairy 
figure in the freshest of morning at- 
tire who awaited his approach, and 
held out a friendly hand towards 
him before he had time to touch 
his hat. 

When once the little white fin- 
gers lay in his great hard hand, he 
couldn’t for the life of him tell what 
to do with them. He would crush 
them if his gigantic fingers closed 
over them, and yet he could not 
throw them away from him without 
apparent rudeness. So they re- 
mained passive in his horny palm, 
Kate not withdrawing them; and 
thus the pair stood while Kate made 
her appeal. 

‘I have been so unhappy,’ she 
said gently, with a real blush on her 
cheeks, and tears of vexation glis- 
tening in her violet eyes as she 
looked shyly at him, ‘in thinking 
how silly I was yesterday, and what 
a bad opinion you must have of 
me; and I have come here on 
purpose to ask you to forgive me, 
and to believe that I will try and 
grow braver and wiser.’ 

There was a pathetic tone of ap- 
peal in her tremulous voice, and a 
quivering about the corners of her 
coral lips, as of a naughty child 
pleading for pardon; and honest 
John’s heart was touched at last, 
and for the first time her charms 
began to work. That she, the beau- 
tiful, accomplished lady, should so 
meekly sue for the favourable opi- 
nion of himself, a homely unlettered 
tiller of the ground, and be so 
ready to confess her faults, seemed 
to him the height of magnanimity. 
He looked compassionately at the 
fragile white hand that lay in his, 
and the bent golden head awaiting 
forgiveness, and his voice was rather 
husky as he said : 

‘You are very good and very 
beautiful, miss, and I don’t see 
that there is anything to ask pardon 
for; but if you think so, it’s granted 
with all my heart.’ 
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The golden head was raised now, 
and the violet eyes shone smiling 
through the tears as Kate ans- 
wered : 

‘Thank you, Oso much! You 
have taken a load off my mind. I 
would not for the world be low in 
your esteem. I know I was silly, 
and that you thought so ; but I will 
do my best to improve if you will 
help me.’ 

John gazed inquiringly up into 
the branches of the overhanging 
elm, and then down at his enormous 
boots, trying to think what he ought 
to reply; but no ideas occurring 
to him, he remained silent. 

Then Kate spoke again: 

‘I must leave you now,’ she said ; 
‘but before I go, say, “I forgive 
you, Kate,” then I shall feel quite 
sure you mean it. While you call 
me miss, and speak as if we were 
strangers, I don’t feel satisfied that 
you are not angry still.’ 

‘I haven’t nothing to be angry 
about, miss ; but, if you'll excuse 
me, I couldn’t take such a liberty 
as that.’ 

‘Ah! said Kate sadly, hanging 
her head in an attitude of abject 
despair, ‘I see how it is. Ifyou 
were not angry with me, you would 
not hesitate to say so in my fashion.’ 

*’Pon my life, miss, I haven’t an 
atom of anger in me ; but my lips 
won't say it nohow.’ 

‘ Repeat it after me, then,’ said 
Kate, suddenly changing her mood, 
and looking up with childish mer- 
riment in her now tearless eyes ; 
say, ‘ Kate—I—forgive—you.’ 

It was repeated word for word, 
John feeling very hot and uncom- 
fortable as the first word came out. 
And then Miss Kate, seeing her fa- 
ther at the open door, withdrew her 
hand, and tripped up the path to 
bring him down to bestow his thanks 
on John. This he did very heartily, 
Kate having electrified both him 
and Margery on the previous even- 
ing with a highly-coloured descrip- 
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tion of her rescue from ‘ the jaws 
of a horrible death’ by the heroic 
John. And so the unsuspecting fa- 
ther and the bewildered swain fell 
into friendly chat on parish and 
farm matters, while Kate, in restor- 
ed spirits, went in to make the 
breakfast. She was very happy 
now. Her life was really getting 
quite like a story. And a very per- 
plexing interesting story too, with 
no opportunity of peeping at the 
last page to see how it would all 
end. 

As for John, he went home soft- 
ened, and told his mother all about 
it. He had been too angry and 
ashamed on the previous evening 
to utter a word of what had hap- 
pened. 

‘I did think it very silly in a 
young lady like that to be so scared 
by a poor lorn cow, and to talk all 
that rubbish about my saving her 
life, mother ; but, bless you, when 
she asked pardon so pretty-like this 
morning, the tears in her sunny 
eyes and her lips all of a tremble, 
as if she’d have given a deal to be 
able to cry outright, and she so 
beautiful all the time, and I such a 
great gawky beside her, I did feel 
uncommon queer and all-overish, I 
can tell you, mother; and a’most 
inclined to take her pretty sorrow- 
ful face atween my big hands and 
give her a kiss to comfort her ; but 
that wouldn’t have been manners 
nohow to one of her sort.’ 

John’s mother rejoiced secretly 
in what she heard ; but she would 
not show too much jubilation lest 
her son should be scared. Kate’s 
perfections were ever on her lips, 
and Kate herself backed up her 
own cause by a series of delicate 
attentions to the vain old lady. 

Moreover, in apparently unfore- 
seen ways, skilfully contrived, in 
truth, by the quick-witted foolish 
girl, John was continually coming 
in contact with the young mistress. 
Never a day passed but a word of 
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kindly greeting was exchanged be- 
tween them ; till at last he began 
unconsciously to look for it—so 
strong is the force of habit. 

- Besides, there was a void in 
his life just now; for Mary Snow, 
partly in obedience to her father’s 
wish, partly in accordance with her 
own maidenly pride, kept aloof 
from the rectory precincts, even 
missing the Wednesday practisings, 
and not taking her place in the 
choir on Sundays. In John’s one 
or two visits to the Hill Farm too 
she either kept out of the way, or 
was short and sharp with him. John 
scratched his puzzled head in per- 
plexity, and could only arrive at 
the somewhat unsatisfactory conclu- 
sion ‘that women-folk in general 
were kittle-cattle to deal with.’ 

Of course the village tongues had 
not kept silence all this while. Ever 
since that first spying of the strange- 
ly assorted couple from the village 
inn the young mistress had become 
the cynosure of all the village eyes. 
The villagers made it their busi- 
ness to watch and comment on her 
movements, till it came to be gener- 
ally known that never a day passed 
but she and John met, and that the 
good rector must be bat-blind not 
to see it all going on just under his 
very nose. 

But he did not see it; for Kate 
being at the same time clever and 
without any sensible pursuit or taste 
to expend her energies upon, ex- 
hausted them in manceuvres worthy 
of Machiavelli himself; so that not 
only was she unsuspected by the 
high-souled rector, which was not 
so wonderful, but even the severe 
Margery had not a notion of what 
was going on till it came on her 
suddenly ‘like a thunder-clap,’ as 
she said. 

The blow reached her through 
that legitimate carrier of gossip, the 
baker’s man. 

The good woman was enjoying 
her four-o’clock tea as ‘usual, all 
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unsuspicious of impending trouble, 
when young Tom Jones deposited 
his bread-basket on the kitchen- 
table, and began leisurely to take 
out the required number of loaves. 

‘So you are to have a wedding 
from the rectory shortly, Mrs. Mar- 
gery, I hear; it’s come to the point 
at last, is it ? 

Now the good lady was accus- 
tomed to this kind of badinage from 
the youngsters concerning herself 
and a certain elderly bachelor, who 
owned a snug little house and bit 
of potato-ground in the village, and 
who rejoiced in the name of Josiah 
Daw. Whether the temptation to 
pester Dame Margery with the old 
rhyme, ‘See-saw, Margery Daw,’ 
had anything to do with it, we 
cannot say, or whether there was 
any mutual liking between the old 
couple; at all events, it was a stand- 
ing joke, and periodically they both 
received congratulations on their 
approaching nuptials. So Margery 
was ready with her answer: 

‘You mind your own business, 
Tom Jones, and leave other folks 
to mind theirs. It’s no odds to 
you, I suppose, whether folks know 
when they’re well-off in a snug place, 
with reg’lar wages, and everything 
found, or whether they don’t. If 
the youngsters like to make fools 
of themselves, let them ; we don’t 
grow old for nothing.’ 

Tom chuckled over the old 
lady’s heat, and said : 

*‘O, you was thinking of the 
straw shake-down, was you, Dame 
Margery? But I don’t mean you 
this time, it’s our young mistress I 
was a-speaking of, what's been keep- 
ing company with big John Brown. 
They do say the wedding’s coming 
off soon ; but you know best.’ 

There was an alarming noise of 
crashing ware, as the infuriated Mar- 
gery sprung from her seat, overset- 
ting her tea-tray in her vehemence, 
and fetched the astonished Tom a 
sound box on the ear, 
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‘ Take that for your impudence, 
you brazen-faced rascal, will you!’ 
she cried, white with rage; ‘ and 
never let me see you darken these 
doors again with your vile slanders.’ 

And so imposing was she in her 
righteous wrath, that young Tom 
slunk off quite cowed. 

This was how Margery greeted 
the first rumour of her nursling’s 
folly. But as time went on and 
whispers grew louder, Margery, her 
eyes being opened, grew alarmed, 
and set herself to watch Kate’s 
movements. 

It was autumn now, the harvest 
was gathered in, and the red-cheek- 
ed apples strewed Mrs. Brown’s 
orchard at the back of the rectory 
premises. It was past the usual 
tea-hour, and Miss Kate was not 
at her post ; Margery would go out 
at the back and give her a call. 

She passed out through the kit- 
chen garden, redolent of thyme and 
many spicy herbs, and along the 
little shrubbery-path that skirted 
the orchard, till she came toa gate 
leading into it. Was she dream- 
ing ?—she rubbed her old eyes. 
Was she losing her mind—getting 
childish suddenly? No; there was 
the rector’s old pony, Taffy, nib- 
bling the grass as composedly as 
he had done any time these twenty 
years, and the rows of apple-trees 
bending as yesterday beneath the 
weight of their red and golden fruit. 
But there was a glimmer of some- 
thing more golden still, passing to 
and fro between the trees—a golden 
head, an eager upturned face, a fairy 
figure gliding to and fro beside a 
giant form in corduroy suit, sur- 
mounted by a troubled sun-burnt 
face and stivered head of hair. 
Kate’s hat was hanging on her arm, 
John held his continually revolving 
between his fingers and thumbs, as 
though to help him out of his per- 
plexities. 

Suddenly Margery burst upon 
them like an avenging fury, pouring 
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a torrent of abuse on poor John’s 
broad shoulders, never pausing till 
all her breath was fairly exhausted. 
Then, with arms akimbo, she stood 
and glared at him. 

John was struck dumb. Not 
very quick to take in new ideas, a 
torrent of words always left him in 
amaze. He looked towards Kate 
for an explanation, and she rose to 
the occasion. With a great ac- 
cession of dignity she turned with 
flashing eyes on her old nurse. 

‘Margery, you are forgetting 
yourself sadly,’ she said slowly and 
impressively ; ‘I must remind you 
that I am no longer a baby, and 
that if you so far ignore our respec- 
tive positions again, I shall be ob- 
liged reluctantly to give you warn- 
ing.’ 

This cruel coldness of her nurs- 
ling’s cut poor Margery tothe quick. 
All her firewentout, and she sobbed 
as if her heart would break, sitting 
down on a fallen tree and rocking 
herself to and fro, as she moaned 
out her petition : 

*O Miss Kate, listen to me for 
your poor father’s sake, for your 
sainted mother’s sake, for your own 
sake, give over this folly. O, to 
think the babe I have reared so 
carefully should have lived to grow 
up so beautiful, and after all to come 
to this ! 

Then she turned to John, also 
in an altered spirit, and said : 

‘John Brown, I'd go on my 
knees to you to beg and pray of 
you to give it up. Eh, John, 
many’s the good turn the rector’s 
done you ever sin you went into 
corduroys, when you was quite a 
little chap, and would you go and 
act like a snake in his bosom?’ 

Here she fell to sobbing again, 
and John, quite overcome, was on 
the point of promising never to 
speak to her young mistress again, 
when Kate interposed : 

‘Don’t listen to her, John. I 
shall die if you forsake me. There’s 
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nobody in the world I should care 
for, if you gave me up. Only say 
you will marry me, and fix the day, 
and all will come right. Z%ey will 
have to give in. It is only you I 
am afraid of. If you stand firm, 
all will be well.’ 

‘ But, as I was telling you, miss, 
I don’t feel somehow as if I wanted 
to get married for a bit ; there’s a 
many things to be thought on, you 
know. And you are such a sight 
above me, it don’t seem right some- 
how.’ 

Kate stamped her little foot with 
vexation, and said, with an impa- 
tient toss of her head : 

‘ All that ground to be gone over 
again! O you.tiresome John, why 
won't you believe me when I tell 
you that it is the only way? I ne- 
ver could love any one else now ; 
and if you forsake me, I shall die. 
What matters rank and all that when 
one is in one’s grave ?” 

At this pathetic appeal John was 
overcome, and answered sorrow- 
fully : 

‘Well then, miss, if it’s come to 
that, and there’s no other way out 
of it, there’s no good a-puttin’ it off, 
as I see. Supposin’ we ask the 
master to put oyt the banns next 
Sunday ?” 

* Ah, now you are a good, dear, 
sensible John !’ exclaimed the de- 
lighted Kate, clapping her hands 
in childish glee. ‘ Now nothing on 
earth shall turn me. I'll speak to 
papa this very night ; better leave 
it all to me.’ 

John was only too willing, and 
went off home with a heavy heart, 
Kate leaving him at the shrubbery- 
gate. She then went into the rectory 
to look for her father; while John, 
with downcast head and ponderous 
sighs, paced out through the shrub- 
bery into the bowery lane that led to 
the farmhouse. Margery meanwhile 
remained on the fallen tree, rock- 
ing herself to and fro, as though 
soothing an imaginary babe, stun- 
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ned by the sense of her own power- 
lessness against the headstrong in- 
dependence of her duckling. 

Kate did ‘ have it out’ with her 
father that night; and a very sad 
* having out’ it was. 

The good rector had been pre- 
pared for something that very after- 
noon. For when expostulating with 
a certain mother in the village on 
the subject of the giddiness and 
gay-dressing of her daughter, one 
of the Sunday-scholars, he was 
saucily told he had better look at 
home; that her Jenny didn’t meet 
her sweetheart on the sly, as some 
folks did. The good man was 
utterly puzzled, but pursued the 
subject no farther, deciding he 
would ask Katie what the woman 
could have meant when he got home. 
And so he did, thus paving the way 
for his daughter’s avowal, which 
even her cleverness could not gloss 
over. 

‘Kate marry a common labour- 
ing farmer; a man who could not 
speak grammatically, who had never 
known any school save that kept by 
Jane Barnes! His Kate too, on 
whose education he had expended 
so much of his savings, and whom 
he looked up to as a being above 
his comprehension in her bright 
fanciful youth 

He did not storm like Margery ; 
Kate wished he would; he only 
seemed crushed. But still she held 
to her purpose. ‘I shall never love 
any one else, papa; he saved my 
life, and I owe it him. I shall die 
if you will not consent to our mar- 
riage.’ 

And in furtherance of her views, 
she took to her bed, refusing to 
eat, drink, or rise, till consentshould 
be given. 

Meanwhile John Brown went 
home sorely bested. ‘ Mother,’ 


said he, ‘the young missis has fixed 
it her way at last. She says I must 
marry her, or else she'll die of grief. 
So I suppose there’s no help for it’ 
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*I should think, John, you’d be 
only too proud !’ exclaimed the de- 
lighted mother. ‘A lady born and 
bred, and as beautiful as you’d find 
the country round; what more 
would you like, I wonder ? 

‘Yes; I suppose it’s all right,’ 
sighed poor John ; ‘ it’s monstrous 
condescending of her, and no mis- 
take. But somehow I feel a’most 
as if I was a-going to be hanged. 
I'll step out for a bit of air, I think. 
I haven’t no fancy for supper to- 
night.’ 

So John strolled down the lane 
again, and craving for sympathy, 
turned into the little school-house 
to pour out his. troubles to Jane 
Barnes. 

‘I thought, John,’ said she qui- 
etly, when he had told his tale, 
‘that you and Mary liked each 
other ? 

‘I don’t know about her liking 
of me,’ said John, ‘ but I know I 
love the ground she treads on.’ 

‘ Well then, you silly boy,’ cried 
the little mistress, plucking up spirit, 
‘how can you marry any one else 
without perjuring yourself ?” 

‘Well, to be sure,’ said John 
slowly, as if pondering deeply, 
‘there’s something in that.’ 

‘ There’s everything in it,’ replied 
Jane ; ‘don’t you think that if you 
were to go and tell such a lie in 
God’s house, something terrible 
would happen to you?’ 

‘Ay, it might,’ said John, still 
meditating. ‘ You see, Miss Jane, 
this was how it seemed to me. 
She’s a sort of queen like here, and 
hasa right to order us common folks 
about ; so when she says to me, 
“John, we must be married,” I 
didn’t see no way out of it but to 
touch my hat like, and say, “ Ser- 
vant, miss; as you please.” But 
there’s no good denying but what 
it made me feel uncommon off my 
feed.’ 

‘Well, John, you go home and 
think it well over, and tell me, when 
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you make up your mind, what you 
mean to do.’ 

‘Allright, Miss Barnes, and thank 
you kindly.’ And John departed, 

A few evenings later, Jane Barnes 
was startled again in the midst of 
her quiet perusal of Zhe Mysteries 
of Udolpho, by the sound of a jubi- 
lant rat-tat at her entrance-door, 
and then bysome one hastily mount- 
ing the stairs two or three at a time, 
and bursting into her sitting-room. 

‘Well, John Brown, I'd make a 
little more noise next time if I were 
you,’ she said playfully, holding out 
her hand in kindly welcome. But 
she was not prepared for John’s out- 
rageous conduct. He fairly took 
her up in his great arms and kissed 
her, exclaiming, ‘ You dear little 
soul, you are the best friend I ever 
had, and I’ve come to tell you all 
about it first, because ’twas all along 
of you I wasn’t made miserable for 
life.’ 

The neat little body adjusted her 
disturbed cap and apron, and sit- 
ting demurely down by the open 
window, through which the scent 
of jessamine was borne by the even- 
ing breeze, motioned John to a seat 
opposite, and asked in a tone of 
suppressed eagerness : 

* Now, John, what is it all about?” 

‘Where shall I begin?’ asked John; 
‘at the end, or the beginning ?’ 

‘ Don’t tease, you tiresome boy ; 
at the beginning, of course.’ 

‘I’m married, then! O, but I 
forgot, that’s the wrong end to start 
with. Fact is, ’'m so dazed with 
joy I don’t know beginning from 
end. And it’s all along of you, 
you dear little schoolmistress !’ 

And as he looked inclined to 
disarrange her cap again with a re- 
petition of his former action, Miss 
Barnes commanded him, in the 
authoritative tone which she had 
used to him over his multiplica- 
tion-table in bygone days, to behave 
himself, and say what he'd come 
to say. 
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‘ Well then, here goes,’ said John. © 


‘You mind what you told me that 
evening? Well, I thought it all 
over ; and the more I thought, the 
more miserable I felt to think I 
should have to say good-bye to 
Mary and all the happy old ways, 
and learn to be a fine gentleman, 
and never feel natural-like again. 

‘ Thinks I, I'll go and ask Mary’s 
advice; she’sagood lass, and maybe 
she’ll see a way out ofit. So, when 
my work was done, I spruced my- 
self up a bit, and went off to the 
Hill Farm with a basket of sack 
apples as a present for Mary, cause 
I knew she was uncommon partial 
to them. 

‘When I came to the farm, there 
I spied Mary sitting in the porch, 
with a lot of lace and ribbons in 
her lap, making a cap for her mo- 
ther, putting her pretty face this 
way and that to see how it looked, 
and then clapping it on her own 
pretty head to feel if it set right, 
and then turning round laughing 
to her mother in-doors. She looked 
so bonny there at her work, and 
with the lace and blue bows a-top 
of her sunny hair, that I knew at 
once it was all up with me. I 
couldn’t say good-bye to Mary, 
not for all the world. 

* But, bless you, directly I came 
up, she was changedall in a minute. 

** Good-evening, Mr. Brown,” 
says she, dropping me a curtsey, as 
if I were quite a stranger. 

‘“ Mary,” says I, “ I’ve brought 
you some apples of the sort you used 
to be fond of.” 

‘At that I sawa bit of a tremble 
about her mouth ; but she steadies 
herself directly, and says quite 
quiet-like, “Thank you, John; it 
was kind of you to remember. Mo- 
ther’s within.” 

‘So I went and spoke to the old 
lady ; but when I turned to look for 
Mary in the porch, she was gone, 
and the apples were upset and roll- 
ing on the ground along with the 
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cap and finery. Thinks I, if I’m 
not sharp, I shall lose my chance. 
So, without asking leave, off I set 
along the garden path and across 
the meadow, down to where the 
little stream runs by under the 
bridge, where Mary and me used 
to sit fishing when we were young- 
sters. For I had seen her a-flying 
that way, and guessed where she 
was going. And sure enough when 
I came up, there she was a-sitting 
by the stream, with her head in 
her hands, sobbing dreadful. So I 
said: “ Mary my darling, what’s the 
matter? I can’t abear to see you 
cry. I love you more than all the 
world, Mary ; and I won’t marry 
nobody but you, if "twas a princess 
as wanted me !” 

‘When she heard me first speak, 
she started and looked angry. But 
when I had said that, she laughed 
all through her tears, and said sau- 
cily: “ You silly conceited John, as if 
anybody could want to marry you!” 

‘So I was quite beside myself 
with joy at seeing her laughing and 
friendly-like again. And I told her 
all about how somebody did; but 
how I'd liefer die than marry any 
one but her own sweet self. And 
a deal more nonsense I talked; but 
she said very little ; and when she 
sent me away, I begged very hard 
for a kiss, but she wouldn’t have it 
nohow. So I had to come away 
without; only I made up my mind 
that nobody but Mary should be 
my wife nevermore. 

‘Well, when I came home mother 
was in a great taking. The master 
had been there talking to her about 
me and the young missus. He seem- 
ed broken-hearted, she said, and 
had put it all plain before her ; how 
she would be the ruin of me, hav- 
ing no sort of notion of doing no- 
thing, more than falling in love and 
accomplishments. So mother, she 
said as how I should go down and 
speak to the master about it in the 
morning. The young lady, they 
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. said, had taken on dreadful, and 
vowed she wouldn't eat, nor drink, 
nor leave her room till the rector 
should give in. 

‘Well, I goes to the rectory in 
the morning, and there I sees the 
dear old master a’most broken 
down.’ (Here honest John brushed 
away a tear with the back of his 
hand.) ‘ He talks it all out to me 
very kind and gentle, and then he 
says, “ Now, John, may I ask you, 
for the sake of my old regard for 
you, to give this up. I now it 
would bring only unhappiness on 
you both, or I would not be so 
strong against it.” 

‘ “ My dear master,” says I, “don’t 
you be unhappy. I'll give it up and 
welcome. And truth to tell,” says 
I, feeling very hot, but determined 
to have it all out, “ there’s a lass of 
my own sort I’m very fond of, and 
that’s Mary Snow. I'd liefer marry 
her nor the finest lady in the land.” 

** Would you?” says he, quite 
smiling. “ That was what I always 
hoped, John. Mary is a very good 
girl, and very pretty besides, and 
thrifty too. You couldn’t do better, 
my lad.” 

‘Then seeing he was so agree- 
able-like, I said: “ Please, sir, if I 
may make so bold, wouldn't it be 
a good thing to get it over pretty 
sharp, afore the young lady has time 
to starve herself?” 

‘He laughed again, quite hearty 
this time, and says: “ I don’t think 
she would quite do that evenforyou, 
‘ John ; but it is a good thought.” 

‘And sure enough he managed 
it all. First, there was Mary’s fa- 
ther to talk over: he’s uncommon 
crusty and queer, you know. But 
when the rector promised to settle 
something handsome on us, and to 
stand the licence and all; and when 
he said ’twould be the only way to 
bring the young lady to her senses, 
he consented ; mostly, as I think, 
‘cause ‘twould be “a proper pun- 
ishment for her,” as he said. 


Kate’s Failure. 





‘Though, for my part, I don’t 
see she’s to be blamed. If people’s 
got hearts, they’re bound to fall in 
love, I suppose ; and if there’s no- 
body else for them to fall in love 
with, they must e’en put up with 
their own make-belief heroes, like 
the young missus did with me ; for 
if I am one atom the sort of body 
she made me out to be, my name’s 
not John Brown. It was all her 
own ideas, and I was the peg to 
hang them on, that’s my belief; 
and Mary, my wife, says so too. 

‘Well, ‘twas all settled out of 
hand, and we was married this 
morning ; and Mary sent me down 
to bring you home to supper with 
us; sO put on your bonnet quick. 
We've got roast ducks and all sorts 
of good things; and Mary only 
gave me half an hour to tell it in.’ 

So Jane Barnes walked off radi- 
ant, taking the happy bridegroom’s 
arm. As for the amount of kissing 
and congratulations that went on 
between her and the blushing bride 
when they met, it was enough to 
last them the rest of their lives, as 
John told them. 

Poor golden-haired Kate! we do 
not know her fate—whether this 
early lesson, with its bitter humilia- 
tion, did its work, or whether it will 
require still farther stern teaching 
to exorcise the demon of self-love. 
We can only say, that, on hearing 
the startling tidings of John’s mar- 
riage, she passed through succes- 
sive stages of indignation, despair, 
and indifference ; and that to arouse 
her from the lethargy of the last, 
her father sent her on a long visit 
to her aunt in London. From that 
visit she is now expected to return, 
and the villagers are eagerly inqui- 
sitive as to howshe will conduct her- 
self on this second coming home. 

We do not ourselves think that 
she will again interfere with Jane 
Barnes's management of the choir, 
or make any farther attempts at in- 
terchange of accomplishments. 
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Inp1 is no longer what it was, the 
refuge of the destitute. The days 
are past when ladies, approaching 
a certain age and hopeless of suc- 
cess in the marriage mart of Eng- 
land, felt themselves called upon 
to visit some dear long-absent re- 
lative in the golden East, and were 
rewarded for their self-devotion by 
husbands possessing lacs of rupees. 

Now, men can run home to pay 
flying visits to their native land, 
and gather the English roses bloom- 
ing there, unwithered by Indian 
suns, and uncankered by Indian 
ways. They are fair and sweet and 
true ; and while such flowers can 
be found at home, there is no need 
to go abroad and seek the gaudy 
specimens that flourish in the East. 

But this system was in full force 
some thirty years ago ; and it was 
at this date that two officers of an 
English cavalry regiment were 
smoking and chatting together in 
the verandah of a bungalow. 

‘Yes,’ said the elder, knocking 
the ashes off his cigar ; ‘she’s good- 
looking enough, and onlyseventeen, 
that is by your reckoning here. I 
should have given her five years 
more; but then I’m not in love, 
and therefore no judge, you'll say. 
On the whole, youngster, you might 
do worse.’ 

‘Worse, Winchester! I should 
think so, indeed! Where could I 
do better ?” 

‘I really can’t say. Still, Honora 
Marchmont is much of a muchness 
with all the unmarried women who 
come out here; perhaps a little 
more unsophisticated, a litthe less 
worldly, that is all.’ 

‘I like her a thousand times 
better than her sister, Winchester. 
Eleanor is so cold and proud.’ 


‘Yes; she may be. I like it, 
though. Can you fancy Aer coming 
out with a ready-made ¢rousseau and 
a wedding-cake, so that there need 
be no delay if a bridegroom is 
found on board ship or before going 
up country? Such things have been 
here, and we walk into the trap 
with our eyes shut. No! there are 
no veil, no orange- blossoms, no 
sugary cake in Eleanor March- 
mont’s boxes.’ 

‘What a fellow you are, Win- 
chester! She's a splendid woman, 
no doubt ; but little Nora is so fas- 
cinating, dear little thing! Quite 
entre nous, Winchester, I do believe 
with a little encouragement she 
would accept me if I proposed.’ 

Winchester smiled down on the 
boy Cornet lounging at his side, 
but it was a sad and scornful smile. 
Was Eleanor’s sister to be spoken 
of as a toy so easily gained ? 

With much of contempt for the 
female sex in general, he had a cour- 
teous respect for each member of 
it individually, which often marks 
the strongest and sternest natures ; 
and as he bade his young com- 
panion adieu, and strolled away to 
his own quarters, he thought very 
kindly and gently of the March- 
monts, even of little flighty Nora. 

The Miss Marchmonts were the 
orphan daughters of an officer in 
the Indian army. Their mother had 
died when they were very young, 
and they had been educated by 
some distant relatives. On the re- 
turn of their father to England, he 
took the girls home to live with 
him, under the chaperonage of their 
governess, Miss Brandon ; but two 
years had hardly elapsed before he 
married a second time, and his wife 
was a woman with whom it was im- 
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possible his daughters could asso- 
ciate. He made them a handsome 
allowance, and they lived in Lon- 
don with Miss Brandon. . On his 
death it was found that he had left 
the girls almost penniless. All that 
he had to bequeath he had left to 
his wife and the children of his 
second marriage. Nothing remain- 
ed for them but the very small set- 
tlement made upon their mother. 

The relatives who had brought 
them up were unwilling to charge 
themselves with the orphan girls. 
Poor relations are often very em- 
barrassing and better at a distance ; 
it was well that they should have 
a chance of finding an establish- 
ment in India, and not ‘ waste their 
sweetness on the desert air’ in Eng- 
land; and their father’s brother, 
Mr. Marchmont, of the Civil Ser- 
vice, Bengal, having expressed his 
willingness to receive them, they 
were assigned to his care, know- 
ing that they were sent out for a 
purpose which they were expected 
to accomplish, and that as soon as 
possible. 

Nora was certainly inclined to 
carry out her guardian’s wishes with 
all available despatch. Dependence 
was a sad trial to her, and poverty 
had no terrors. A lieutenant of 
infantry, a cornet in the dragoons, 
with empty pockets, good looks, 
and gentlemanly manners, held 
quite as high a position in her ma- 
trimonial scale as the sallowest and 
richest civilian, or the aged staff- 
officer with a well-paid permanent 
appointment. She, at all events, 
could not be accused of mercenary 
motives, and flirted with all alike. 

Eleanor, on the contrary, was 
strangely indifferent, not to say 
chilling, in her cold reserve. 

This gave her worthy and match- 
making aunt, Mrs. Marchmont, 
much uneasiness of mind, and on 
one occasion she remonstrated with 
Eleanor on the impolicy of the pro- 
ceeding. 
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‘ My dear,’ she observed, ‘if you 
go on in this way you will frighten 
off all the men, you will indeed. I 
assure you it won’t do; that is, if 
you ever intend to marry, and good- 
ness only knows what is to become 
of you if you do not!’ 

Mrs. Marchmont was at once 
shocked and comforted by Eleanor’s 
reply, as she answered, in her low 
quiet tones : 

‘I have no doubt I shall gain 
my object, aunt Jessica; a little 
reserve is something new out here. 
Nora takes to the other line, and 
it suits her best; but I shall pass 
very well, I assure you.’ 

*I daresay you are quite right, 
my dear, you know best; and I 
have noticed that with some gentle- 
men that air of reserve seems to at- 
tract. Of course, I do not pretend 
to know what they say to you ; but 
I de implore you, when you find 
any one who is really eligible, com- 
ing to the point, do not carry it too 
far; unbend just a little, and then 
you will gain your object.’ 

Did aunt Jessica dream what 
Eleanor’s object really was ? If she 
had gained but one glimpse of that 
sealed book, Eleanor Marchmont’s 
heart, herremonstrances would have 
been even more energetic and her 
lecture considerably longer. 

How unmarried ladies, or ‘spins,’ 
as they are irreverently called in 
India, pass their time in that indo- 
lent land is an unrevealed mystery. 

There is no district-visiting ; no 
altar-cloths to embroider for those 
of a ritualistic tendency ; no Dor- 
cas meetings and tea-and-hassock 
parties for Evangelical damsels ; 
no ragged schools for the pious 
strong-minded to teach; no interest- 
ing curates to work with and for, 
and consequently no slippers to be 
worked for them. 

What do they do? for their day 
is a long one. 

They rise at five, ride till seven ; 
then dressing and breakfast ; then 
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writing, then a siesta, then the af- 
ternoon drive and dinner, and so 
to bed once more. 

But how are the waking hours 
filled up? It cannot be by letter- 
writing, for I never knew of more 
than forty sent off by one particular 
lady at one time; and when I in- 
quired about it, she simpered and 
said, ‘I wrote them all after I went 
to bed.’ So that is no clue as to 
how she passed the long hours of 
the day. Some one suggests the 
circulating library. 

Most Belgravian belles read at 
the rate of a volume every two 
hours. Say that they have eight 
leisure hours a day (and in India 
they have fullythat), it gives twenty- 
four volumes a week (we hope light 
literature is tabooed on Sundays) 
and 1248 volumes a year. Now, 
did any one ever know of a library 
in India so well stocked, or a wo- 
man living there since her girlhood 
who had read so many volumes in 
her whole life? 

What do they do all day? Do 

they sleep? Will no one who has 
passed from their ranks into those 
of the matrons of England divulge 
the secret ? 
_ Nora Marchmont’s diary, though 
it gives no exact clue on this point, 
will show how ¢Aaf especial young 
lady passed er time in general. 

Here is a leaf from it : 

‘ Rose at five, because I had pro- 
mised to ride with uncle. V. joined 
us. I really think I could love him ; 
but then there is that darling Cap- 
tain B., with his great brown mous- 
tache ! 
said something, but he did not. I 
daresay he’s afraid. Aunt Jessica 
says he has only his pay, and that 
we could not live on that; but I 
am sure we could. I should not 


cost him much ; and he need not 
smoke quite so many cigars ; and 
he could wear dark gloves instead 
of those light lavenders, that are 
dirty in one day. Mrs. H. called. 


I did think V. would have - 
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She showed me such a splendid 
diamond ring Brigadier T.had given 
her. I wish he had given it to me 
instead. It would have been far 
more respectable. Mrs. C. came 
to spend the day. She told me 
yesterday that Major L. was going 
to call, and that she would intro- 
duce him to me; soI put on my 
mauve silk, and when she came she 
had on a dress of the same colour, 
only such a beauty! I was obliged 
to run upstairs and put on my love- 
ly new blue dress, which quite kill- 
ed hers ; and then that stupid Ma- 
jor L. never looked at me, but star- 
ed at Eleanor all the time. I can- 
not make her out. Captain Win- 
chester fairly worships her. I can 
see that, and yet she is so haughty 
and seemingly so proudly indiffer- 
ent to all his attentions. I wish he'd 
worship me instead. I should not 
be so ungrateful. 

‘Very hot afternoon. Mrs. C. 
went to sleep, and I saw her new 
bonnet on a chair. I took it up- 
stairs, and aunt and I copied it. 
We improved upon it, as aunt Jes- 
sica says. How astonished she will 
be when she sees my second edi- 
tion on Sunday ! I admired it to her 
when she woke up, and told her I had 
something like it. We drove to the 
band. V. was there, and Captain 
B. chatted with us. 

‘Dressed for dinner in pink. 
Captain B.came. Mrs. C.’s mauve 
looked dingy by the side of my 
dress. I am sure Captain B. ad- 
mired me more than her. They say 
Major L. is devoted to her. What 
can he see in an old married wo- 
man with a family of children? He 
came in late. The gentlemen went 
outside to smoke. I walked about 
with L. She hates cigars! Captain 
Winchestercameinaswell. Eleanor 
is a perfect idiot. She looked very 
pale, and not so handsome as usual. 
She asked me before dinner if that 
wreath of white lilies became her. 
I said yes, of course; it was no 
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business of mine, but she was too 
white for it, and I know I looked 
the best of the two. I wanted Cap- 
tain Winchester to think so, but he 
had no eyes except for Eleanor ; 
and yet she treats him as she would 
a savage. Must end here for to- 
night. I am so sleepy.’ 

But the hints Nora gives of Hu- 
bert Winchester’s devotion to her 
sister were not founded on her ra- 
ther erratic fancies. He did indeed 
worship Eleanor ; there was no other 
word for the feeling with which the 
stern soldier regarded the haughty 
beauty, who apparently cared as 
little for his earnest intense love as 
for the vapid and inane compli- 
ments showered upon her by the 
many moths who would so willingly 
have singed their wings, had there 
been warmth enough in her bril- 
liancy. 

It may be easily guessed that she 
was not a popular character; and 
there were but two in all the station 
who really loved her, Winchester 
and Mrs. Craven—the Mrs. C. of 
Nora’s diary, and the wife ofa staff- 
officer quartered there. 

Mrs. Craven respected herthough 
she did not understand her, and 
felt assured that a heart lurked 
somewhere beneath that cold ex- 
terior; and Hubert Winchester be- 
lieved, and rightly, that Eleanor 
possessed tender feelings and true 
womanly sympathies, which he 
thought were none the worse for 
being hidden from public view. 

He would have known that his 
judgment was a correct one could 


he have seen her, in the quiet and * 


silence of her own room, on the 


very evening described in Nora's . 


diary. Her head resting on her 
arms, she was weeping passionately, 
and close by her on the table lay 
a withered flower which had fallen 
from Winchester's coat. Yet in all 
this there was a riddle that could 
not be read. 

Mrs. Craven called again next 


Eleanor. 


day, and found Eleanor suffering 
from a fit of low spirits, rather worse 
than those she often had upon her. 

‘ She is not happy in this uncon- 
genial atmosphere,’ thought kind- 
hearted Mrs. Craven, ‘with her plot- 
ting match-making aunt, her silly 
little sister, and her stupid uncle ; 
and turning to the girl, she asked 
her to go back with her on a visit 
for a few days. 

Eleanor’s usually impassive face 
flushed with joy as she accepted 
Mrs. Craven’s invitation ; but that 
best of all good women was more 
puzzled than ever at the change 
in her guest’s manners, so gay and 
cheerful were they, so gentle and 
affectionate ; and at last she ven- 
tured to remark upon it. 

‘You are so different, Eleanor, 
here ; very much nicer, if I may 
say so.’ 

Eleanor laughed merrily. 

‘ I have time to be cheerful here, 
Mrs. Craven ; you know I am not 
obliged to do my own barking, you 
and your good husband keep off 
the wolves that would enter the 
fold. Now at my aunt’s the door 
is open, and the shepherd and shep- 
herdess stand at it, crying out to all 
eligible passers-by, “‘ Walk in, walk 
in, and eat the sheep ; we only want 
to get rid of them at the best mar- 
ket price !”’ 

‘Eleanor, Eleanor? laughed Mrs. 
Craven, ‘ what a very horrible pic- 
ture to draw of your very respect- 
able uncle and aunt! 

‘I know it is, Mrs. Craven ; be- 
lieve me, it is hard to be forced to 
think and speak thus of people who 
feed and lodge me ; but it is harder 
to keep silence. Sometimes when 
a man is being brought up to be 
introduced to me, and my aunt 
whispers her preliminary “ A good 
match, Eleanor, my dear,” I feel as 
if I could speak out then and there 
what I think of the marriage mart 
out here. I am so miserable, I 
wish I could tell you all.’ 
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And Eleanor fairly burst into 
tears, and laid her head on Mrs. 
Craven’s shoulder, like atired child. 

*I do not like Mrs. Marchmont, 
Nellie dear; but she is not worse 
than sundry duchesses and coun- 
tesses in our great city of London. 
She does her duty by you, as she 
fancies ; but you, dear child, is there 
no way of escape for you from all 
this? Is there no good man who 
loves you, and whom you could 
love in return? I don’t mean a 
good catch, Nellie, but a good man ; 
there are such even here, and I am 
sure you would be happier.’ 

*O, don’t, pray don’t speak of 
this! Eleanor’s voice was hoarse 
and broken. ‘I cannot tell you 
all now ; but ofone thing you may 
be sure, I shall never marry ; and 
as she spoke she burst into passion- 
ate tears. 

The declaration did not surprise 
Mrs. Craven; she fancied she could 
read Eleanor’s character and mo- 
tives. She knew that in her she had 
found one of the nobler-minded of 
her sex, who would shrink from 
the idea of marriage except when 
they find the one who is indeed 
the better half of their souls; who 
can strengthen their weakness, 
carry out their imperfect ideas to 
full completion, soothe their trou- 
bles, and share their joys ; their true 
‘helpmate ; the Hiawatha for whom, 
like Minnehaha, they can leave all 
and feel as she did when she 

‘Softly took the seat beside him, 

While she said, and blushed to say it, 

I will follow you, my husband,’ 
and so, like her, follow where he 
leads, 


* Leaving all things for the stranger.’ 


But what didsurprise Mrs. Craven 
was Eleanor’s agitation and distress. 
She was a woman, therefore curious ; 
but she was also a gentlewoman, 
careful not to wound where she 
could not heal, and content to wait 
the time when she could pour in 
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the oil and wine of sympathy, and 
bind up and cure with the support 
of her friendship and experience. 

Eleanor remained for some time 
at Mrs. Craven’s, where she was 
protected from the wolves, as she 
called them, including apparently 
even poor Captain Winchester; but 
on her return to her uncle’s, he 
renewed his attentions, and in an 
evil hour took unto himself the 
counsel of the old ballad, 

‘ He either fears his fate too much, 

Or his deserts are small, 
Who dares not put it to the touch, 
And win or Jose it all,’ 

He did put it to the touch ; and 
Eleanor’s answer was simple and 
decided. She gave no reason, she 
alleged no excuse ; she only said, 

‘I beg, Captain Winchester, that 
you will never renew this subject.’ 

He knew, then, that his cause was 
hopeless ; he was too true a gentle- 
man to urge what seemed to give 
her pain, and he withdrew. 

Mrs. Marchmont was furious, 
Nora puzzled, and Eleanor retired 
to her safe shelter under the wing 
of the Cravens. It was now that 
‘a change came over the spirit’ of 
Hubert Winchester’s dream. Ap- 
parently giving up all hope of ever 
being accepted as a lover, he en- 
deavoured to make himself wel- 
come as a friend. 

Thrown off her guard by this 
change of manner, Eleanor suffered 
him to see all those charms of mind, 
those gentle hidden thoughts, re- 
served hitherto for the Cravens 
alone. He wondered at the store 
of delightful resources she had with- 
in herself; he revelled in the abund- 
ance of her refined and varied ideas ; 
and he learned to prize her more 
than ever, whilst she seemed to 
glory in drawing out his ideas. 

It grieved Mrs. Craven to see 
two beings so perfectly suited to 
each other separated by that most 
hopeless impediment, a mystery ; 
but never a word fell from her lips 
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that would jar on Eleanor’s feel- 
ings. Hubert Winchester assured 
her that he was quite contented to 
let things take their course. ‘ Quite 
contented’ Yet when the order 
came for him to go up country to 
a distant station, God and his own 
heart only knew what agony it was 
to leave Eleanor. 

The day came too soon when 
he must say ‘ good-bye; and with 
a sinking heart he went to the 
Cravens’ quarters, almost hoping 
to find Eleanor out. He was a 
brave man, but he feared lest he 
should betray his feelings, and for 
once he thought discretion the bet- 
ter part of valour; but as he rode 
up to the door, at sunset, he saw 
Eleanor sitting in the verandah. 

There was no excuse now for 
merely leaving a P.P.C. card, so 
he dismounted and joined her. 

He saw her head droop, her 
cheek turn pale, and the curved 
lips quiver ; he could even see the 
thrill that ran over her as he told 
her this was to be his last visit; 
and seeing this, he forgot all his 
resolutions, and once more spoke 
of his earnest devoted love. 

She sprang from her seat by his 
side with a look of terror, and then 
sat down again, covering her face 
with her hands. For a few mo- 
ments she did not speak, but her 
whole manner told him too plainly 
that he would only renew the sub- 
ject at the risk of inflicting bitter 
grief on her. At last she said pas- 
sionately : 

*O, hush! hush! Heaven have 
mercy upon me! Have I not borne 
enough, suffered enough? Is not 
the expiation complete ?’ 

She paused, and then, turning 
her sad pale face to him, said pite- 
ously : 

‘Why should you do this? Why 
should you again speak words of 
love to me? What have I done or 
said that you torture me thus ?” 

‘Miss Marchmont,’ answered 
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Winchester gravely, ‘ what crime 
have I committed that you should 
thus reproach me? I have dared 
to love you; perhaps it was pre- 
sumption; Heaven knows it was 
not so meant !’ 

‘ Forgive me,’ she replied hum- 
bly. ‘1 have spoken very wrongly. 
You have been all that is good and 
true ; and I did hope you would 
have been spared this. Tell me 
one thing ; in pity tell me. Did I 
ever lead you to think I loved you ? 
did I not try to avoid you?’ 

Winchester trembled ; he dreaded 
what he might have to hear, and 
his voice was low and deep as he 
said : 

‘You are not to blame. There 
could be no mistake as to your sen- 
timents ; and lately, as you know, 
I have tried to be only a friend ; 
but to-day I broke down ; I could 
not help it; forgive me if I have 
pained you !’ 

Eleanor held out her hand, and 
as Winchester took it, she said : 

‘I feel it is only due to you to 
tell you in confidence the secret of 
my life, the curse that hangs over 
me—I am married ! 

He looked at her with something 
of the terror with which she had 
regarded him a few moments be- 
fore, and then turning away with a 
groan, hid his face in his hands; 
and so they remained: she, crushed 
by the agony of having blighted 
the life of the man she loved; and 
he overwhelmed by the blow that 
tore his idol from the shrine on 
which he had placed it, and cast it 
down into the very dust. 

She spoke at last, with all a true 
woman’s tact. She soothed and 
comforted him till he began to real- 
ise that she was not to blame ; and 
before the Cravens returned he 
heard all the miserable story. 

When, on their father’s second 
marriage, the Miss Marchmonts 
had gone to reside under the care 
ofa Miss Brandon, she overpowered 
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them with every kindness and in- 
dulgence, till Eleanor’s eyes were 
blinded to the fact of her total 
untrustworthiness for so important 
a charge. 

Miss Brandon had a brother a 
lieutenant in the army, a handsome 
unprincipled scamp. The report 
that his sister’s charges would at 
their father’s death each have a few 
thousand pounds was quite suffi- 
cient to attract him to the house. 

In the dulness of a London 
lodging John Brandon was like a 
sunbeam—good-for-nothings, as a 
rule, are nearly always pleasant 
companions. 

Eleanor was but seventeen, Nora 
five years younger, far too childish 
even to watch her sister or to won- 
der why John Brandon was always 
with her. The result may be easily 
guessed. Miss Brandon knew that 
any appealto Mr. Marchmont would 
be useless, and advised a private 
marriage, which could be declared 
on Mr. Marchmont’s death. It was 
done, and so secretly that even 
Nora knew nothing about it; and 
it was celebrated on the morning 
of the day on which Brandon had 
to leave London to join his regi- 
ment, and sail with them to the 
West Indies. An hour after the 
ceremony he left. 

Eighteen months afterwards Mr. 
Marchmont died, and left his chil- 
dren by the first marriage nothing 
beyond the small settlement made 
on their mother, which came to 
them by right. Eleanor wrote to 
her husband, informing him that 
she was now free; that as soon 
as she heard from him, she would 
declare her marriage, and, if he 
wished it, join him. She did this 
from a sense of duty; her girlish 
fancy for Brandon, so wickedly 
taken advantage of by his sister, 
had never ripened into love. His 
letters had grown few and far be- 
tween. 

She was hardly surprised there- 


fore when his answer came, in 
which he said he could not as 
yet support a penniless wife, and 
thought it wise that, till he had 
obtained his company and was 
in a better position, they should 
live apart; that she should con- 
tinue to conceal the fact that a 
ceremony of marriage had passed 
between them ; and that she should 
accept her uncle’s offer, which she 
had named to him, and accompany 
Nora to India. Probably in two or 
three years something might turn 
up, and meantime, as there would 
be danger of discovery in corre- 
spondence, it had better be drop- 
ped, and she would occasionally 
hear of his welfare through his 
sister. 

Eleanor had neither the wish 
nor the power to object to this 
very cool proceeding, but she re- 
solved, as soon as Nora was mar- 
ried, to obtain some situation where 
she could earn her own livelihood ; 
and, meantime, her own sense of 
pride and honour taught her to 
keep at a distance all aspirants to 
her hand, and to trample under foot 
the love that would have blessed 
her life. 

The tale was told, the confession 
made; and for these two poor hearts 
there remained but one honourable 
course—separation, at once and for 
ever. 

Yet it was very hard to bear; 
and Hubert lingered by Eleanor’s 
side, trying to act as a brave man 
should under so cruel a blow, all 
the more cruel because he knew at 
last that Eleanor loved him. 

It was dusk when the Cravens 
returned, and as they rode up 
Eleanor sprang from her seat by 
Hubert’s side, and stood bewildered 
and hesitating whether to retreat 
or not, for her face showed plainly 
traces of tears. 

Mrs. Craven entered hastily, ask- 
ing for lights; and when she saw 
Eleanor and Winchester she knew 
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at once that some explanation had 
taken place ; but, like a wise wo- 
man, she ignored it. 

‘Here, Nellie,’ she cried, ‘ the 
English mail is in, and strange to 
say, for a young lady who has no 
European correspondents, here is 
a thick black-edged letter for you. 
My dear, I hope some one has de- 
parted this life and left you a hand- 
some legacy !’ 

Eleanor seized the letter ; it was 
directed in a very ladylike hand, 
and her heart seemed to stand still 
as she tremblingly broke the seal. 
A low cry escaped her; and Mrs. 
Craven’s surprise was great to see 
her place the letter in Winchester’s 
hands. 

He read the opening sentences. 
Yes, it was true! Brandon was 
dead, and his sister had written to 
announce it. Delirium tremens had 
carried him off very suddenly ; and 
Eleanor was free. 

In a few short moments Mrs. 
Craven understood all; and Mr. 
Craven, shaking Eleanor and Win- 
chester by the hand, congratulated 
them in a most enthusiastic man- 
ner, and claimed the privilege of 
acting as father to the bride, who 
should go to the altar from his 
house. 

Eleanor’s troubles were ended 
at last; and we may be sure that 
a happy life lay before her and the 


Eleanor. 


man who loved her so truly and so 
well. 

And Nora—pretty, silly, affec- 
tionate little Nora? A short para- 
graph from her diary three months 
later will speak for itself. 

‘To-morrow is my wedding-day. 
I can hardly believe it. It seems 
so strange ; but then we have been 
living in a sort of Arabian Nights’ 
dream ever since that lucky Eng- 
lish mail came in. To think that 
Eleanor was a widow! and she 
never wore a cap!—such a pity, 
they are so becoming ; and, then, 
that dear old uncle of Vere’s to die 
and leave him five hundred a year! 
We shall be so happy. And his 
moustache has grown nearly as 
large as Captain B.’s. My dress is 
lovely; I know I shall look de- 
lightfully in it, and I will try and 
be a good little wife to darling 
Vere.’ 

We may from this brief extract 
discern that Nora had received due 
encouragement from her Cornet, 
and had accepted him. Doubtless 
their future life went on as smoothly 
as was to be expected—the aver- 
age happiness of average minds. 
But it could not be placed in the 
most distant comparison with the 
deep love and the manly devotion 
that shed its radiance round every 
step of Eleanor’s future way. 
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, MODERN VERSIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 
: PRAISES OF A COUNTRY LIFE, 

;? (From the Epodes of Horace.) 
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" * Happy he who, far from business, 


Like the pristine race of men, 
? Ploughs his own paternal acres 
Free from usury’s sharp ken! 
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Trumpet calls him not to battle ; 
Never dreads he angry sea ; 
Law he knows not; and ambition 

Claims him not as devotee. 
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Training vines athwart the poplar, 
Thus he spends his useful day,— 

Grafting in the living branches, 
While he lops the dead away. 
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Far adown the distant valley 
Marks he how his flocks increase : 
Stores the beehives’ honeyed treasure, 
Robs the sheep of snowy fleece. 


SS 


When the fruitful Autumn’s advent 
Plenty scatters o’er the fields, 
Offers he, in sylvan worship, 
What the season’s bounty yields. 
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Stretched on sward, ’neath shady oak-tree, 
Where the brooklet rolls along, 
Listens he its rustic music, 
Marks the woodbirds’ plaintive song. 


When the sombre winter season 
Spreads around its rain and snows, 

Forth to snare the hare and wildfowl, 
Or to hunt the boar, he goes. 


Who, amid this blest existence, 
Would not every care forget ? 

Wife and children—should fate send then— 
Make his lot more blissful yet. 
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Though his spouse be bronzed like peasant, 
Waits she till her lord shall come ; 

With the simple feast and wine-cup 
Waits to bid him welcome home. 


Rough the fare, yet love and plenty 
Lend their influence to the feast ; 

Matched with this, our city banquets 
Fail to tempt me in the least. 


Sweet to see the sheep at evening 
Hasten homewards to the fold ; 

Sweet the worn and jaded oxen 
Loosened from the yoke behold. 


Sweet upon the happy household 
Then to see the firelight shine, 
As they circle round the ingle— 
Soon such sweetness shall be mine !’ 


Moralising thus, the banker 

Called in all his golden gain ; 
But, within one little fortnight, 
Changed—and lent it out again ! 
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